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MR. PARKER'S DEER. 


r he has presented a true bill, the individual who signs 

himself A. M. Parker, in the Putnam (Conn.) Patriot, 
of June 24, 1887, is one of those shameless braggarts who 
break the laws when in the woods and then think it smart 
to boast in print of their misdemeanors. This Parker 
writes from an Adirondack camp, which, he says, is 
thirty miles from Corry’s hotel on Indian Carry, Upper 
Saranac Lake. He went in via Casey’s, and if he has 
not already gone out again, the game protector (if he 
cares to take this hint) may intercept him there. His 
camp companion is spoken of as Dr. Miller. The guides 
are Ance Parsons, Marshall Brown and George Johnson. 
Johnson appears to be like the average Adirondack guide, 
ready to do whatever his “party” pays him for; and in 
this instance he helped Parker in his law breaking. 
Parker writes as follows: 


George and myself had quite an experience the other day at a 
lake about ten miles from camp, where we had gone to fish and 
hunt. Now although the law is on against shooting deer at this 
season, it is a well understood forest law that a buck once ina 
while straying across our path might possibly, I might say acci- 
dentally, help to increase our camp larder and keep grim starva- 
tion from the door. We fished until nearly evening and then, not 
having the best of success, decided to try our hand with the rifle. 
There was one big buck about a mile down the lake on the right 
hand shore which I longed to possess. * * * With noiseless 
paddle we pass out from behind the point and follow close to the 
line of shore in the direction of the big buck, only paddling while 
his head is down and he is feeding, and ata snail’s pace almost 
approach nearer and nearer tothe deer. We pass two does on 
our way, approaching nearly to a shotgun distance to them before 
they are aware of our existence on this mundane sphere, and just 
to see them stand an instant and gaze in speechless wonderment 
at the intruders of their forest home and then bound away into 
the woods, seemingly 20ft. at a jump, well repays us for coming so 
far from home. It is considered no honor in a sportsman to shoot 
adoe at this seasonof year. * * * George’s paddle made no 
sound, not a ripple in the water, but it was tedious to sit so long 
in one position without venturing to move a hair’s breadth. The 
end was slowly approaching, however, for when within a little 
overa hundred yards, just a beautiful rifle shot, the buck sud- 
denly raised his head and with startled eyes took in his danger, 
his ears and horns in the velvet, for deer drop their antlers every 
season, and high extended head forming a picture as indelibly 
rooted upon our remembrance as if but a half hour gone by. All 
the shakiness of buck fever has departed, and in that second 













while he stood before turning to flee, the rifle rang out its sharp 
report and without one struggle his majestic head drooped. The 
rifle ball had passed through his right shoulder and reached his 
heart, and with a splash lay in the water dead. * * * A feeling 
akin to sorrow for the death of so kingly a beast possessed us, but 
with the thought that if not I, he would have fallen to some 
other’s bullet, came the exultation of our capture. George and I 
“shook hands over the bloody chasm,” and then lifted with all 
our strength to deposit the buck in the canoe, and as it was fast 
growing dark and we had a rough carry to get over, etc., etc. 

There are in Putnam, as the FOREST AND STREAM hap- 
pens to know, right-minded anglers who can go into the 
woods without leaving their respectability behind them. 
They should reason with these Adirondack tourists on 
their return, and if not successful in inculcating moral- 
ity, at least strive to arouse a sense of local pride which 
shall for the future deter Putnam June deer killers from 
heralding their achievements in Putnam papers. 

There are two classes of game law breakers, one, 
those who are ignorant of the law and thoughtless, the 
others who know the law well enough but deliberately 
violate it. Neither class is excusable. For the first ignor- 
ance of the law cannot be plead in extenuation. In this 
year of grace, when a person takes firearms to kill some- 
thing, it is his business first to learn if the game may be 
killed lawfully. In default of such investigation his un- 
seasonable shooting is culpable. 

It does not compare with the acts of the second class of 
men who, as this Parker, know the law perfectly well, 
but instead of regarding it, find a spice of satisfaction in 
killing game and defying the law at the same time. 
These fellows are not sportsmen. They were not born 
with the instincts of sportsmen. They have not acquired 
the sentiments of sportsmen. They can never be sports- 
men. They have nothing with the guild. They belong 
outside. A thousand pairs of antlers to their score anda 
thousand trout added to that could not make them sports- 
men. When they get themselves up in hunting suits and 
hire a guide to wait on them, they are only parodies 
strutting about inarig that does not fitthem. When 
they write of their prowess and herald in their home 
paper their woodland abominations, no sportsman nor 
self-respecting, law-abiding citizen finds anything very 
pleasing in their vaunting reports of misdemeanors com- 
mitted. 

As the two classes are different, so are the remedies. 
Your ignorant, thoughtless June deer killer may be 
taught better; and then he will do better. But your 
intentional game law violator can be cured by nothing 
other than a moral regeneration, and to achieve that is a 
task of such magnitude as to be indeed well nigh hope- 
less. 





SNAP SHOTS. 


7 Helena (Mont.) Independent of June 22 prints a 
Washington dispatch, which states that J. W. Shively, 
who gives his address as Brainerd, Minn., has written to 
Secretary Lamar asserting that the National Park is in- 
fested by a lot of robbers, cut-throats and thieves, ‘‘who 
are now engaged in slaughtering Rocky Mountain sheep 
by knocking them down with clubs while they are stuck 
in the deep snow in the mountains and unable to escape.” 
The man referred to as authority for this statement is a 
deaf mute, who entered the Park about June 1 and went 
as far as Norris Basin with Henderson, once an assistant 
superintendent. Here there was some disagreement about 
the price of transportation, and Shively left Henderson 
and walked back to the Hot Springs. After leaving the 
Park, Shively made a complaint, charging that an 
attempt had been made to rob him at Norris Basin. An 
investigation showed that there was no foundation what- 
ever for the charge. No special comment is needed on 
the charge that mountain sheep are being clubbed to 
death. Ovis montana in June is fairly well able to take 
care of himself, and is not likely to be run into the snow- 
drifts. It is thought by those who are in a position to 
judge that Shively’s troubles arose wholly from his own 
infirmities. 





An expedition has started form the University of Mich- 
igan for exploration in the Philippine Islands, The party 
consists of Prof. J. B. Steere, whose chair in the Univer- 
sity is that of Zoology; Messrs. Worcester and Bourns, 
students ; Mr. E. L. Moseley, of the Kent Scientific Insti- 
tute, of Grand Rapids; and a native of the islands, who 
came from there with Prof, Steere when he returned from 
a former expedition. It is proposed to spend fifteen 
months in study of the flora and fauna of the Philippines, 


Much of the time will be spent on Mindanao, the south 
ernmost island of the group, next to the largest, and 
whose interior has never been explored. It is anticipated 
that the results of the expedition will add very much to 
our knowledge of the islands. In his former stay there, 
Prof. Steere discovered thirty-nine new birds, which were 
named by Prof. R. B. Sharpe, of the British Museum. 
The FOREST AND STREAM has arranged for a series of let- 
ters from one of the members of the party. 





The many friends of Professor Spencer F. Baird 
will be glad to know that he has improved in health suf- 
ficiently to go to Wood’s Holl, where he now is. Two 
months ago he was seriously ill and went into the Adiron- 
dacks, leaving Profs. Langley and Goode in charge of the 
Smithsonian and the National Museum, and Maj. Fergu- 
son, Assistant Fish Commissioner, in charge of the other 
work. The Adirondacks did not agree with the Professor, 
and he returned to Washington a month ago. At that 
time the newspapers published rather exaggerated ac- 
counts of his illness. Although better, he has not yet 
resumed work. 





All things come to him who waits. <A faithful rifle 
bearer, who has gone annually for seven years to the 
Adirondacks for a panther, declares that he will keep it 
up for seven years more, and another seven, if necessary, 
but a panther must fall to his aim. There are two or 
three noted panther and wolf slayers in the North 
Woods who for a suitable consideration ought to be will- 
ing to lead this enthusiast tothe game. A skilled panther 
hunter is not apt to divulge any knowledge of this sort 
without being duly rewarded; for the bounties accruing 
from a carefully protected pair of panthers count up. 





Wolves are said actually to be on the increase in the 
North Woods. Most of the Adirondack wolf stories when 
sifted prove to be based on fiction. The average wolf 
turns out to be a smooth-tailed specimen. That there are 
genuine wolves in certain parts of the range is quite true; 
and this despite Mr. Robert B. Roosevelt’s theory that the 
Adirondack mongrel deer hounds are an efficient force of 
four-legged police to rid the country of such varmints. 





One day last week a Passaic, N. J., boy climbed out on 
the limb of a tree overhanging a canal after a bird’s nest. 
He secured the prize but fell into the water and was 
drowned. The moral of this is that if small birds are to 
lure small boys into deep water, the small birds should be 
exterminated forthwith. 





The second series of the Decoration Day Trophy matches 
were shot July 2 and 4, and the scores are given in our 
trap columns. There are new ties for the Trophy and 
first and second money prizes. The ties for the Trophy 
will be shot off; the others may be shot off or divided. 





If ever there be pleasure in turning to records of wvod 
and field and stream life it is found in these days when 
newspapers are filled with war talk and partisan 
harangues. There is at least one weekly in whose pages 
politics have no place. 


ARTIFICIAL TARGETS. 


RAP-SHOOTING artificial targets is a sport that is 
booming, and the wiseacres who used to tell us that 
there could be no lively trap-shooting except at live birds 
are beginning to see that they did not know all about it 
after all. The professional alarmist’, who were wont to 
beat the tocsin and tell us that any legislation against live- 
bird shooting was but the entering wedge and meant 
nothing less than the entire abolition of field sports, are 
coming around to a calmer view, and we hear little of 
their rant. 

The New York State Association for the Protection of 
Fish and Game at their last tournament employed artifi- 
cial targets in the place of live pigeons in all matches 
where live birds were not called for by the deeds of gift 
of certain prizes. Itis probable that by another year the 
entire shooting will be at artificial birds. At its recent 
convention in Sioux City the Iowa State Association went 
so far as to discuss the adoption of a resolution forbidding 
live-bird shooting at future tournaments. The vote showed 
that the delegates were about equally divided, the resolu- 
tion being lost by a single vote, 

These are indications of the tendency of the times, 
The substitution of clay and tar and plaster for live birds 
means an increased participation in trap-shooting, 
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HUNTING WITHOUT A GUN.—I. 


M* boat parts from the oozy bed where it has lain so 
long that the marsh weeds overlap its gunwales, 
with a sound somewhat like a sigh, I know not whether 
it be a sough of relief, or of regret, but I, afloat again on 
Little Otter, feel something of the old exhilaration that 
warmed my heart when I first beheld it shining like a 
floor of silver at my feet ; something of the delightful 
trepidation that thrilled me when with old Mingo Niles, 
the good black angel of my childhood, as caretaker and 
boatman, I first adventured upon these waters. Back 
through the lapse of years come to methe childish awe of 
the dark water only an inch board’s thickness under foot 
and encompassing me all about; the wonder at strange 
sights, the delight at being here at last in the fulfilment 
of the vague promise that I might ‘‘some time go a-fish- 
ing with Mingo,” in what had seemed such far away, al- 
most unattainable waters as they gleamed in the breadth 
of their springtime encroachment on marshes and low- 
land, or in summertime ribboned the green levels with a 
silvern or golden or azure band. The memory of those 
sensations is revived with such vividness that I am ap- 
palled by the swiftness of time. It was more than forty 
ears ago, and yet it seems that it might have been but 
ast summer. Can it be that in so short a time the little 
tow-headed boy has come to man’s estate and grown old 
enough to be grizzly ? Looking down into the still waters, 
the gray-bearded face I see there returning my question- 
ing gaze with something of wistfulness, something of 
reproach, answers, “Yes, even so; and with youth old 
friends are gone, and in the swift years old scenes have 
changed,” and I am constrained to admit that even so it 
is, but breathe a silent prayer that my heart may continue 
somewhat longer in youth and in the enjoyment of what 
in youth delighted it. With these softening memories 
upon me I have no desire to kill anything, not even time, 
though I wish I might cripple him as he has me, and re- 
tard his flight a little, and am quite as happy in hunting 
without a gun to-day a3 I would be with the most ap- 
ceietg and improved hammerless. Indeed, I would not 
unt with a hammerless gun. I wish to see how a gun 
does it when Itake a shot at a bird o2 the wing, or as often 
eens in my experience, how it does not do it. If Iam 
to hunt with a gun, give me at least the time-honored 
form and semblance of the weapon. Presently, I doubt 
not, we shall be given that ate ideal gun of the old 
woman’s, ‘‘without lock, stock or barrel,” and as the rapid 
disappearance of game would indicate, presently such a 
gun will be as good asany. Then we may all go huntin 
without any show of a gun, and enjoy the pleasant an 
quiet pastime of shooting without fire, smoke, noise—or 
ame. So Iam hunting to-day, in close time, for all fowl 
ut those that no one but a murderer of innocents would 
care to kill. 

Such is my unprotected friend, the kingfisher, who 
comes jerking his clatter along the ee he spies 
my harmless craft, then sheers off, distrustful of all 
mankind. Far astern he poises in fluttering steadfast- 
ness over the waterway, then drops like an arrow fallen 
from the sky, throwing an upburst of crystal drops sky- 
ward. I hope he got his prey; it was no fish that I care 
for and it will comfort him greatly. With such approval 
he might greet my taking of the pickerel that is forever 
robbing him of his minnows. As unprotected, a bittern 
starts from his damp seat among the weeds with a gut- 
tural squawk. Then a stately heron breaks from his 
statuesque guard of a minnowy shoal and fans his way 
to some more undisturbed retreat. 

It must have been hereabouts that Tom Sweet belabored 
with his paddle and drowned his bear, the only bear of 
whose death there is any tradition in this neighborhood, 
and a memorable instance of the success that hunting 
without a gun may bring, for Tom had only come a-fish- 
ing from the back side of the township, armed with no 
deadlier weapons than his fishpole and paddle. 

Rounding the bend, half-way between the Myers 
Landing and the Sattley Landing, I come to the turn 
of the channel that I can never forget while I re- 
raember anything of the stream, for here I killed my 
first duck, shooting it on the win::, astonishing myself no 
less than Jule Dop, who paddled the boat for me. Iwas 
so swelled up with pride that I wonder now how that 
scow, roomy as it was, could have held me and Jule and 
the duck, a dusky duck that certainly was, as I remem- 
ber it, as big as any goose. But the good boat contained 
and upheld us with our burden of glory, and when we 
rounded the wide marsh off Horse Pasture Point, another 
duck went splashing and fluttering and quacking out of 
the wild rice straight landward. I blazed away at her, 
though my paddler said, ‘“‘She’s too fur.” Down she 
tumbled, but so far away in the wide unmarked level of 
marsh that we could not find her. Yet it was enough 
to have that incomparable paddler regard me with un- 
ee admiration and say: ‘‘Well you’re a cuss to shoot!” 
and he not less than three years my elder, and as his 
mother said, ‘“‘Lawge of his age an’ smawt as he was 
lawge!” 

If I might by any shot at anything, once more have 
my heart warmed with such exhilarating fire as those 
two shots set aflame in it, I could not with any sincerity 
recommend this blood-guiltless hunting, nor practice 
what I now uphold. 

Poor Jule! many years ago, while he was yet a boy, he 
resigned this weary world and tobacco-chewing and 
departed into the unknown. I doubt not that Charon 
impressed him into his service, for he would not let so 
good a paddler depart into eternal uselessness, Poor 
vagabond, he was good for nothing else, nor ever could 
nor ever would be. I fancy that in my last voyage I 
shall be assured by the noiseless stroke and undeviating 
course of the craft, that Jule propels it, as I go hunting 
then as now, without a gun, in search of I know not 
what, I must confess that this companionless revisiting 
of old scenes is somewhat depressing to the spirits. 

The yearly growth of lily pads, wild rice, rushes and 
sedges, is the same that it was forty years ago, but I miss 
the old familiar trees that then bent over the marshes 
from the shores, now only naked banks of clay, and 
the broad primeval forests, in whose place are now only 
dreary acres of blackened stumps an scant herbage, I 


miss the once teeming wild life of the marshes. Ido not 
see one duck, nor hear one, and few bitterns, and only one 
heron; there are not so many kingfishers, and even the 
blackbirds are scarce, scant flocks of them rising ina 
scattered flutter out of the wild rice, where once arose 
a black cloud with a startling thunder of wings that 
made one’s gun spring toward his shoulder in expectation 
of larger fowl worthier of its lead. Some alarmed fish 
break the water with retreating wakes at my approach, 
and I see some signs of muskrats, the floating remnant 
of their late suppers and early breakfasts, and hear sounds 
behind the green arras of rushes, splashes, plunges and 
smothered squeaks, that I attribute to these little repre- 
sentatives of their long departed bigger brothers, the 
beavers. It is comforting to one who loves the inhabi- 
tants of the wild world to know that some of them still 
fairly hold a place in it in spite of all persecution and all 
encroachment of civilization. Every spring, three or 
four hundred or more of these fur-wearers are taken out 
of the marshes of Little Otter by the trappers and 
shooters, and yet there are muskrats, and the chance of 
their continuance for many years to come, for it is hardly 
probable that the water and the marshes will be improved 
off of the face of the earth within the lives of several 
generations of men. 

I notice as many as ever of the marsh wrens’ nests on 
their supports of gathered rushes, and hear the rasping 
notes of these birds, always reminding me of those well- 
intentioned persons who have neither voice nor tune, but 
will always be trying to sing. 

Button bushes are not worth cutting, even in malicious 
spite of woody growth, and their sl patches of scrag- 
gly, impenetrable tangle flourish and bear balls of purple 
buds, white inflorescence, and green and brown fruitage, 
whose bristling rotundity nothing seems to assail. 

There is promise of a great crop of wild rice this year, 
but the old-time harvesters will not come in any force to 
gather it, as they did in the days of our youth. Then by 
the middle of September every stalk was stripped by the 
hordes of ducks, and the wet fields so cleanly gleaned by 
the throngs of blackbirds that it was a wonder how a 
kernel was left for next year’s seeding. It is sad to think 
how the few survivors of that countless peaceful army 
will be harried by the more numerous army of gunners, 
and will not have a day’s, hardly an hour’s, truce given 
them to rest and feed in the midst of this bounteous fare. 
Sometimes as one considers the ruthless bloodthirst of his 
kind, he is almost ashamed that he is of mankind, and 
then, considering how little better he is than the meanest 
of his fellows and how much safer he is to be one of them 
than to be any wld thing, however harmless, he is 
humbly reconciled. 

The blue spikes of pickerel weed bristle as of yore against 
the pale of rushes, and the white blossoms of saggitaria 
thrive there, above the spent arrows of their leaves, that 
some time since were shot up out of the mud and water 
by invisible sprites of the under world. 

The white dots that toss on my boat’s wake as it stirs the 
border of rushes to a rustling of their intermingling tips I 
fancy at first are the breast feathers of some murdered 
waterfowl, or possibly a drift of castaway land blossoms; 
but upon examination they prove to be what my friend 
the botanist tells me is a species of buttercup—a milkman’s 
buttercup it must be, so white and so watery, yet never- 
theless a pretty flower. 

In every little sheltered cove, or rush-locked pool, is 
moored a great fleet of duckweed, with as unstable an- 
chorage in the shifting waves as have the myriads of 
water bugs that thrid the mazes of their dance in mid- 
channel and among the lily pads. I have an impression 
that that motionless green lump is a bullfrog, and slow- 
ing my stroke until the boat lies almost motionless abreast 
of him, I detect the solemn wink of his eye, and presently 
he begins to thrum the strings of his water-soaked banjo, 
which his brethren hearing and quickly catching the old 
air, all join ina melody of thin but resounding bass. I am 
constrained to admit, much against my stomach, that I 
enjoy them more so than fried in bread crumbs, and 
indeed there is less grossness, less animalism, in feasting 
one’s ears than in feating one’s stomach. The twang of 
the bullfrog’s chorus coming to our ears, the blush of the 
apple blossoms to our eyes and their scent to our nostrils, 
used to inform us that it was time to go fishing for 
‘‘pike,” as we always called, and I suppose always shall 
call, the pike-perch, in defiance of correct nomenclature, 
as long as we call our commonest thrush, robin. The 
habit of using familiar names is hard to break one’s self 
of in the ever-present temptation to make one’s self easily 
understood. Ask the ordinary country boy whether there 
are any ruffed grouse in such a piece of woods, and if you 
get any answer but a blank stare it will be in the nega- 
tive, possibly supplemented with the remark that he 
‘never heard o’ no sech critter.” Meet him half-way 
and inquire for partridges, or come quite down to the 
level of his speech, beyond that unnecessary first ‘‘r,” 
and he will tell you all S knows of those familiar woods- 
acquaintances of his, all the more readily if you are hunt- 
ing without a gun, for he is jealous of those who hunt 
with one. 

Floating lazily along, without even a rod to hinder day 
dreaming, my thoughts and fancies run counter on the 
trail of time, back to the old, old days when, on the 
shores behind the marshes, the border of the primeval 
forests bristled streamward ina great abattis of prone 
trees and trees slanting in all inclines toward their final 
fall. Then the moose and elk and deer came here to feed 
on the succulent water plants; the woody walls tossed 
back and forth the scream of the panther and the how] of 
the wolf; the wake of the otter broke the stream that, in 
three languages, he gave his name to, and such innum- 
erable hordes of waterfowl as one can hardly imagine 
now, bred here and congregated here in their passage to 
and from northern and southern homes. 

Waubanakees and Iroquois prowled in the bordering 
coverts, and neither for safety nor sport would one have 
chosen then to hunt or even to journey here without a 
gun, 

These waterways were the paths of the pioneers who 
first adventured here, paths smooth and unobstructed in 
summer and winter, leading up into the depth and mystery 
of the forest. Where the marsh spreads widest from 
channel to shore, or where the shining path stretches 
toward the sunrise, those travelers caught glimpses of 
such unmistakable landmarks as Mozeodebe Wajo* and 
Tawabede Wajot towering above this frayed seam of 


{ *Mansfield: “The Moosehead Mountain.” 


+Camel’s Hump. “The Saddle Mountains.” 


almost unbroken forest. Otherwise they saw only the 
undistinguishable sameness of the aes of willows, the 
lofty palisade of water maple, ash and elm, overtopped by 
dark crests of pines behind them. 

The sense of loneliness and isolation must have fallen 
heavily on those not born to the spirit of adventure or 
to the as alluring love of solitude. I wonder if these voy- 
agers were garrulous, and if many jests were bandied 
back and forth among the crew or whether they were 
well nigh voiceless, using only eyes and ears and muscles, 
Doubtless they lightened their hearts with jests, as Kane’s 
men did theirs in midst of Arctic desolation, and were not 
s0 lonely as I am here to-day, though I am attended b 
ghosts of departed friends who were once here in the flesh 
and by ghosts of slain trees and by memories—what ghosts 
haunt one more than memories—of sports that are gone 
forever. Sad company are they, but yet far better than 
none. To have seen them and known them as they were 
in the happy past is something to cherish, 

All along the creek the memory of old homesteads 
lingers in the names of landings, where foundation stones, 
a pit that was once a cellar and a few scraggy apple trees 
are all that are left to show where men once lived. Al- 
most as faint traces of human occupancy as the pot shards 
and flint chips that mark the sites of old Indian camps. 

The same instinct of happy choice seems to have gov- 
erned the white man as the red, for I think of four landings, 
bearing English names, where there are traces of quite per- 
manent aboriginal occupancy. The Hazard Landing, 
better known now as Mud Landing, and better so named, 
as any one will attest who has set foot in it—and I say in, 
advisedly. At the Myers Landing, where old John 
Myers’s locusts still flourish; at the Davis Landing, nearly 
across stream from this, and most notably at the Sattley 
Landing as well as what is now called Hawkin’s Landing, 
its former name being lost, some of the red pre-possessors 
of the shores dwelt long enough to make a yet endurin 
mark. All of these were places where shore and channe 
wooed one another, and the access to land or water was 
easy to lazy Indians or tired white men. 

Where the East Slang is yet bounded by stable shores 
of its own, at the spot where my friend Sam Lovel once 
built his camp, there is a landing that never had a name 
in modern times, unless for a little while old John Cher- 
bineau was its godfather, where is abundant proof that 
Sam instinctively chose a good camping place. Ona 
lucky day one may find handsome arrow points there, on 
any day chips of tlint and fragments of pottery to show 
that for reasons not al! apparent now, this place was in 
favor with those ancient campers out. No doubt they had 
a name for it as drowsily musical as the gurgle of a 
brook or the lazy song of a wood pewee. The Waubana- 
kees spend no unnecessary strength in the triviality of 
speech, never struggling, as we do, with rough con- 
sonants, but just opening their lips and letting the smooth 
words ooze out. What a lazy, effortless sound their ‘‘yes” 
and ‘‘no” have, ‘“Onh honh,” ‘‘n’ dah.” They have not 
to stir their tongues nor pucker their lips to utter them. 
One can but wish their christening of these streams had 
been recognized and held to by their successors. Such 
names as Peconktuk, Wanakaketuk and Sungahneetuk 
certainly are better than Great and Little Otter and Lewis 
creek. They suggest something, even though one does 
not know that they mean the Crooked River, the River 
of Otters and the River of Fish Weirs. 

A bumble bee comes blundering aboard my craft, and 
after a brief inspectioa of crew and cargo, settles on my 
paddle handle, I wonder if he can be the same old golden- 
coated voyager who used to board o1r craft in those long 
ago September days when we came here duck shooting? 
His dress and manners are most familiar, especially his 
unceremonious manners. In spite of statistics, 1 am will- 
ing to believe that he is our fellow voyager and visitor of 
those days. Also that the hoary-headed eagle who swings 
in majestic rounds above the bluff at the creek’s mouth is 
the same one we used to see there in just such noble 
flight, scorning this lower, creeping world, even when he 
deigned for a little while to enthrone himself on the tall- 
est of its trees. It is pleasant to fool one’s self with the 
belief that not all the wild life of those days is extinct. 

A family of wood ducks, the youngest well grown and 
strong-winged, rise out of the marsh with a prodigious 
startling splash and flutter and squeaking, close at hand, 
and offer such a tempting shot that I take aim with my 
paddle, and tell them how lucky it is for them that it is 
close time and that I am hunting without a gun. So is 
his majesty of the skies over there, above the mouth of 
the creek, but I warn them to beware of him, for he has 
cruel weapons. 

Poor, persecuted wretches, get you into the furthermost 
nooks of the marsh, hide behind the thickest screen of 
rushes and bide there, for these waters will be —— 
with men who are hunting with guns when the first Sep- 
tember morning dawns. 

Somehow this dispersed congregation of ducks convince 
me that I have had enough of hunting without a gun for 
to-day, and I turn my prow homeward, pondering, as the 
swallows skim and wrinkle with their light touch the 
blue-black path before me, on recent advice concerning 
the loading of shells. ROWLAND E, ROBINSON, 

FFRRISBURGH, Vt. 


SOME INDIAN SONGS. 


7 trying for some time to arrange business 

matters so as to give me a chance to do a little in- 
vestigation into Indian archzology in an amateur way, 
I succeeded a month ago in partly carrying out my plan. 
Some notes on the subject of Indian songs made with a 
good deal of care and trouble at that time, may interest 
your readers. To show the amount of credit to 
attached to these records I will briefly tell the circum- 
stances under which they were taken down. 

An old Mexican friend of mine had for long been tell- 
ing me about the last remnant of the once considerable 
ai of the islands of Santa Barbara Channel. 

hese islands, Santa Rosa, Santa Cruz and San Miguel, 
were from the time of the first discovery by Cabrillo up 
to the early part of the present century inhabited by a 
race of simple, mild-mannered fishermen. All the island 
Indians were, however, at last removed to the mainland 
by the mission priests in order the better to wean them 
from their idolatries. The Indians of the coast have now 
few living representatives, but the last relic of the island 
tribes is a white-haired palsied man who has been blind 
for = years, and whose intelligence, never bright, 18 
clouded by the failure of his senses, This old man was 
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brought down from the interior, where he had lived since 
his blindness, and from another direction was summoned 
one of the coast Indians, nearly or quite as old as the 
islander, but much more intelligent. The coast Indian 
was a “capitan” or chief of his scanty tribe. His eye- 
sight was impaired through age; his hearing was 
defective, and his speech muftied by loss of teeth, but the 
brightness of his mind was surprising. 

These two interesting people lived for some time in a 
roomy adobe house under the care of my Mexican friend. 
There I interviewed them for several successive days, 
taking down partial vocabularies of their language and 
writing out at dictation animal stories and accounts of 
the manners and customs of the lost tribes. Both of the 
Indians spoke Spanish and were in so far easy to com- 
municate with. On the last day of our meeting we had 
progressed far enough to take up the subject of music, 
and this was the occasion of some excitement. Some 
yart of the small presents I had given the Indians had 

en exchanged secretly for rum, as was perceived by the 
breath and demeanor of the two culprits, but the amount 
drunk was luckily not enough to dampen their artistic 
ardor, rather to inflame it. 

Dresses and native rattles had been provided, but the 
latter alone were used, the performers being clad in modi- 
fications of civilized clothes. Four songs in all were 
taken down in the Indian tongue. I attempted to get 
the right metre for all these by marking the accented 
syllables. Complete success in this matter was only had 
in the ‘‘canoe” song. The others are nearly right but not 
certainly so. The English translations given preserve the 
metre and the idea as near as may be, though not pre- 
cisely literal. 

The difficulties experienced in getting even these short 
songs were great. The singers could not, it seemed, give 
any part of thesong without going back to the beginning. 
You would catch the first few words and ask for a repeti- 
tion of the next. Then the performer would start his 
rapid shouting and go over the whole thing, leaving you 
to understand what you could; just as children repeating 
by rote have often to recur to the very beginning in order 
to remember the connection of words. 

The ‘‘airs” of all these songs were, I was told, of Chuma 
or island origin, while in process of time the early words 
had been replaced by those of the ‘* Mish-khon-a-ka’ ” 
dialect spoken by the Indians of Ventura. The melody, 
so to call it, did not appeal to our ears, but there was 
clearly a fixed succession of notes, some low and some high 
in the scale. The many repetitions made this sure. In 
measure, however, or beat, the songs were remarkable, and 
when accompanied by dancing, the dancer’s movements 
also were in perfect time. 

This feature is found, I think, in most of the barbarous 
systems of music, though some Asiatics, as the Chinese, 
—_ to regard neither time nor melody, valuing noise 
alone. 

For two of the songs dances were given—the bear 
dance and the canoe dance. So much spirit and vigor 
were shown in these renderings that I feared the police 
would come to check the flow of science. This danger, 
however, was avoided. 

With this long preface I proceed to the songs. 


SU-TI-WEU-EUSH—SONG. 
Kad-yu-wa_ wil’-le-le 
Ni’-mu-stu mé-sip-pokhsh 
Si’-mus-il k4é-teush-weu 
Sa-li-o li-o 

Lwéu-neu 


Now will I tell you all. 
Uneasy my troubled heart. 
Charm-stone is lost by me. 
Sad am I; am I. 

Sad, sad. 


This describes the grief of a man who has lost the magic 
stone which, when hung around the neck, protected the 
wearer from the arrows of the enemy and gave him 
strange powers. 

Each line was repeated many times in this as in the 
other songs. The last two lines were groaned out with 
lengthened despair. 

The next song I can give only in the Indian tongue, 
and for that reason the words will be left out. It is all 
the more interesting, however, for that, if I may be 
allowed the enigma. 

The song was entitled ‘‘El-yé-weun”—The Swordfish. 
It was repeated many times in the same exact way, sylla- 
ble for syllable and tone for tone. The singular part of 
it was that the Indians did not know the meaning of a 
word of it except the title, which was of recent origin. 
The rest was said to have been comprehensible to the 
tribe that formerly lived on the island of Santa Catalina, 
near San Pedro, far to the eastward. This fact is a curi- 
ous commentary on the investigations of some scientific 
men who declare, if I remember aright, from skull meas- 
urements, that the race living on Santa Catalina differed 
from those on the other islands. The swordfish son 
showed more decided trace of melody than the others an 
was elaborate in its composition, there being three divi- 
sions, one singer taking the first part, another the second, 
and both joining in the third. 

The title of the next song is ‘‘Wi’-ma” or the ‘‘Canoe.” 
Wi-ma is also a proper name signifying a former Indian 
village on Santa Rosa Island. The village was probably 
named from the canoe, but the derivation goes yet 
further back. Wi'-ma in the Chuma language meant a 
red-wood tree. This tree does not grow here and the 
early Indians only got those trunks that floated down 
from the Northern coast on the ocean. These prized logs 
were the material for their canoes, 


WI'-MA—CANOE SONG. 


Li’-sa li’-sa lis’ po 
Ki’-la-pak teti-pa 

Sli’-a-kas khé-min 
Was-ku-pa s6-mu 
Y4-ki-sis te’ks 


Come now. Come now. Come now. 
With your hands kindle 

Flames in the mid-sea. 

Thus shall we slaughter 

Those that live there. 


The song ended with a powerful stress on the word 
“teks,” somewhat as in the Yale song of “Saw my Leg 


= the final word “short” is brought out with great em- 
phasis. 

The song was used as a religious ceremonial before 
= fishing to give the fisherman luck. The idea of 

indling a flame in the ocean’s heart has the poetry of 
bold imagining at the least. 

With this song we had a dance. Perfect time was 
kept by the excited performers, and it is to be noticed 
that the dancer goes through a dramatic act and does not 
—, to sing the words of the song; while the singer 
who shouts and rattles does not dance. 

The dancer in this case went through the motions of 
shooting with the bow in vivid style. This may be partly 
because fish were sometimes taken in that way. More 
probably it is because the dancer’s movements have be- 
come more or less conventional in the course of time, 
and that the shooting motions appropriate to so many 
subjects are applied also to other and foreign ideas, 


NE-WUS-I-KHUS—THE BEAR. 
A’-pi-ii tak-tak 
Sakh-khive-khe-wan-a-las-pai 
Si’-wu-lu li-khe-mi ship 
S4-li-shu-a-lakh shik’ 
Ek-shi-spu-kt 


Listen! men. Listen! 
Grumbles the monster above; 
Solid earth crumbles beneath. 
Painful the bones of his foot. 
Ah! how it hurts. 


The song was acted out by the old blind Indian with great 
effect. It represents the lumbering march of the bear, so 
ponderous as to injure his own feet, and the last line is 
accompanied by heavy stamping. 

The apparent confusion in the song arises from the 
fact that the second line represents the feelings of the 
bear divinities in the sky, sympathizing with their 
awkward earthly brother, whose mischance is related in 
the latter part of the performance. 

This endel the list of songs that I was able to take 
down at this time. They form, however, but a small 
part of the repertory of the Indians, and much matter 
of great interest can be amassed by a careful patient 
observer who has time to spare. If the observer be 
skilled in musical notation the result will be still more 
valuable. 

I will give here two more songs, known as bear songs, 
taken down from the words of an Indian of the Tsa-ma-la 
band that lived at and near the Santa Ynez Mission. 

The words are in a dialect differing somewhat from 
that of the songs given before. 

My brother, a cultivated musician, spent a morning in 
getting the music written just as the Indian gave it. 

The air, if you can call it so, is more monotonous than 
the airs of the previous songs, but has a similar, though 
less marked, character. 
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bank, Thro’ the place of peo- ple’s meet - ing. 

The words show, to a striking degree, how far the 
songs had lost any devotional meaning or tendency to in- 
vocation. 
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Throbs the earth be-neathmy footsteps when I march 
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earth be- neath my foot- steps when I march. 


Throbs the 


I asked the old man what the fog bank in the second 
piece had to do with the bear, and he answered, logically 
enough, that it had just as much to do with him as the 
dancing place had. The music had, in fact, become con- 
ventional; merely the melodic accompaniment of tribal 
dances. . 

The two words A-la-li-wai-ya and I-wa-wi'-ya are proper 
names, the first referring to a — consecrated to Indian 
dances in a valley called the Alamo Pintado, near Santa 
Ynez, and the second to another locality devoted to the 
same rites. 7 

Notwithstanding this fact it is noticeable that in all 
the music that refers to the bear you find the eee 
power of the brute’s march a prominent idea. Cloude 
as the subject may be by later and incongruous applica- 
tions, the central conception still remains, clothed often 
with strongly poetic language. H, G, DuLoa. 


CANOEING IN MAINE WATERS. 


HERE were two of us besides the canoe. We speak of the 

canoe as almost a personality, so strong grew our affection 

for the fragile little bark before we reached our journey’s end. 

The less important members of the expedition were a young man 
usually called Mell, M. T. Cates and the chronicler. 

We left Bangor Aug. 2, by the Piscataquis 1:30 freight, reaching 
Upper Abbott station at about sunset. We slept in the station 
loft that night or tried to. The heat was so intense, sleep was 
almost out of the question anywhere. We drew what consolation 
we could from the thought that our faces were toward the north. 
At daylight next morning a friend appeared with a team, took us, 
our canoe and camp furniture aboard, and before noon we were 
at Greenville,a small village at the foot of Moosehead Lake. 
About 3 o’clock we put ourselves and all our belongings aboard a 
steamer for the forty-mile trip up the lake, passed picturesque, 
beautiful Kineo half way up, reaching the head of the lehe. North- 
east Carry, a little after sunset. The Winnegarnock House stands 
at the head of the lake in a wilderness of scrub growth. We took 
« room there for the night, leaving our traps piled up out of doors, 
with instructions to have them hauled across the carry early in 
the morning. 

We were out at daybreak, and finding our canoe and luggage 
loaded on a wagon just going over the carry, we concluded to go 
with it and eat breakfast on the bank of the Penobscot River. 
Here a short two miles divide the waters of Maine’s largest rivers, 
the Penobscot and the Kennebec. The Kennebec drains Moose- 
head Lake. The part of the river we launched upon is the west 
branch of the Penobscot, some 75yds. in width, with little current 
at that point. As our eyes took in certain interesting topograph- 
ical facts we were speedily made conscious of another fact not so 
agreeable, viz., that the location was favorable to the develop- 
ment of that lively outrage upon man, the cheerful mosquito. 
When he is around he usually has the cheerfulness all to himself. 
It is hard for any one else to keep much unless he be a hardened 
camper. As we set about breakfast he made it known that it was 
his breakfast time too. The west branch mosquito is as wide- 
awake, enterprising, persistent a type of his kind as can be found, 
not excepting even his far-famed Jersey relative. We don’t swear 
either of us, but we did not bless the mosquito, and his blood- 
thirsty fellow pirate, the black fly, save in a vague left-handed 
way which could not by any possible twist of language be con- 
strued into a compliment. Many songsin the night did the former 
give us. He was lots of company, though not what we should have 
chosen if we had been allowed voice in the matter. 

Mell took the bow, I the stern, and off we set in the charming 
morning. Eighteen miles would bring us to Chesuncook Lake. 
The way was between plain wooded banks, amid unvarying scen- 
ery and through alternating stretches of quick and dead water. 
[twas a warm day, and we were glad when the help of a smart 
current, With an easy glide,came in to aid the paddles. There 
were stretches, however, where the current was a little too zeal- 
ous; too much in a hurry to comport with vacation moderation. 
We had no guide and had never been over the course before, but 
had heard of two places in this part of the river where we should 
need to be well awake. These are Rocky Rips and Pine Stream 
Falls. The first is down a sharp grade, in water made very ragged 
by the boulders that fill the channel; but we ran it without a arop 
ot water slopping in, Mell handling the setting pole, I the paddle. 
We did this so easily that we approached Pine Stream Falls, a mile 
beyond, with a good degree of confidence. Perhaps we felt too 
proud. If so, pride, as well as water, had a fall that afternoon. 
As a faithful historian, | must tell all the truth. I can’t tella lie, 
or, at least, I will not about this, for Mell would tell the truth and 
I should be found out. These falls have three distinct pitches, 
each quite a drop off. The first is the worst. We did not take it 
in the right place. Our canoe pitched over, struck and stuck. In- 
stantly our poles were out, but we could not lift off. Water began 
to pour over the gunwale. There was nothing else to do but jump 
out into leg-deep water, lift off, leap in again and paddle ashore to 
empty out the water before running the rest of it. Nothing was 
damaged except our good feelings. We humbly accepted the 
hustling received, and with meekness and caution safely ran the 
other two falls. Two miles morethrough slack water brought us 
to Chesuncook Lake, which is little more than a buige in the river. 
It is eighteen miles long and from one to three miles wide. As we 
rounded a bend in the river and advanced upon the lake we ob- 
tained our first view of Mt. Katahdin, standing like a grim old 
king in the midst of a bodyguard of lesser heights. We worked 
down the lake about five miles and camped on aledge point on the 
right shore. 

Refreshed by a long sleep which we very much needed, we 
leisurely made ready for a start next morning and got away 
at about half-past seven. The day was clear and hot, we were in 
no hurry, so we paddled slowly, reaching the foot of the lake 
about noon. Here is a dam, built to aid in driving logs out. From 
Chesuncook Lake the water flows over a succession of falls to 
Ripogenus Lake, half a mile below. Of course we had to carry by 
this. There was a good road, made by the driving crews, and be- 
fore dark we were comfortably camped on the Ripogenus with 
beans simmering in the bean hole. The next day was Sunday, 
and we were glad of a day of rest. it was a lovely spot fora halt. 
Ripogenus is a gem of a lake, with bold, bluffy shores in part, and 
a good view of Katahdin from our tent door. Beans for break- 
fast made it seem quite like Sunday, despite our novel surround- 
ings. We had a minister with us, but as the audience did not 
care to go to meeting that day we did not have the regular 
service—we had beans. And how good they tasted. This sort of 
life is an astonishing appetizer as we had demonstrated several 
times before. Asan ominous destructiveness of victuals rapidly 
developed, the usual anxious question was raised on the very eve 
of the expedition, have we rations enough to last through? Hor- 
rible doubt! 

We were astir early Monday morning, and after breakfast 
struck tent, loaded everything into the canoe, and launched out 
to fish in what we deemed the best part of the day. We got plenty 
of fishing but no fish. It appeared that no part of that day was a 
good time to catch trout in Ripogenus Lake, at least where we 
dropped hook. We finally brought up at the foot of the lake near 
where the river makes out of it. A shower threatening we pitched 
tent, stowed our baggage within, then took our fishing rods to ex- 
plore and fish the river below. Anda very tumultuous river it is 
for two miles and a half. A good part of the distance it leaps like 
an arrow through a wild gorge between rocky walls, sometimes 
100ft. in height. In places the riveris narrowed to 12 or li5yds. 
The Big Heater and Little Heater, so named from their fancied 
resemblance to flat irons, are curious freaks of nature. In the 
case of the Big Heater, the rock is rifted to the depth of 100ft. in 
two channels, leaving the Heater between its top on a level with 
the lofty banks. The grandeur of nature’s display well repaid us 
for our tramp of a mile and a half, though we took no fish, Rain 
pegan to fall before we reached camp. When we came to our tent 
we found a party of four pitching tent close by us. They proved 
to be Messrs. Mudgett, Blakir and Garland, and Knox, the guide, 
the two former from Bangor, the other from Bradley. Very 
pleasant, companionable gentlemen we found them. . : 

At the foot of Ripogenus Lake, by the angry water just noticed, 
a carry of two and a half miles was before us. Here is where the 
fun does not so much comein. A mile is a long thing when you 
are measuring it with a canoe or big pack on your back. But 
before starting on this adventure we had learned just how much 
lugging there would be and were never put out by a mile or more 
of carry. Ripogenus Carry is the longest by much of any on this 
trip. But we had been on the way three days and had not seen a 
trout. Where were the trout? About a mile along this portage is 
asmall pond called Carry Pond. We had heard of it and had 
planhed to visit it. The rain holding up after dinner, Will and I 
took our canoe along to this pond. It is a shoal little affair, and 
at first we doubted the propriety of catching a fish fool enough to 
live in such a place. Over ina small cove some cold springs send 
their waters into this pond, and the fish there are some of the 
smartest, prettiest trout we have ever seen, and we had sampled 
the genus in many localities. They were not so very large, rang- 
ing in weight from half.a pound toa pound and a half, but their 
flesh was hard and delicious owing to the cold water in which they 
live. It showered at intervals, but what true fisherman cares for 
rain when the fish are biting. Hoeing corn in the rain is alto- 

zether a different matter, and an unspeakable hardship. Six 

1ungry men had more trout for supper that night than they could 

eat. Kain, in the form of showers,strung on streaks of lightning 
fell nearly all through the fight. They have a saying, “It always 
rains on the Ripogenus,” and we saw no reason while we were 
round there to dispute the truth of the proverb. The abundance 
of water in this region, and the Katahdin Mountains near by to 
condense its vapor, combine to give copious rains, sent largely as 
thunder showers. | 

Early next morning the members of the other party began trans- 
porting their effects across the carry. About nine we took each 
a load of our stuff two-thirds of the way over, to what they call 
the “putting in” place, where some take to the water again, but 
most carry all the way. We returned to the old camp, and after 
dinner shouldered the rest of our property, bade good-bye to 
Ripogenus Lake, carried as far as the pond, and went out to try 
the fish again. We quickly had the bottom of the canoe lined 
with trout. There was no more apprehension of a trout famine. 
We carried everything except the canoe to the “putting in” place 
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and camped there for the night with the others. Of course it 
rained nearly all night,and the next morning the foliage was 
pronounced too wet for the stern work of “sacking’’ camp furni- 
ture. But it was not too wet to go fishing. Mell and Blaker went 
back to visit Carry Pond again. The two others wandered else- 
where, while I spent the forenoon smudging mosquitoes, reading 
“Last of the Mohicans,” cooking oatmeal, and varying these pur- 
suits with some mild theological sparring with the guide, who 
was deep in culinary mysteries close by. That afternoon we 
and camped there that 
ght of that evening to 
put a patch on the seat of his pantaloons, which had ae ned 

the six 
haunted by a terrible fear of reaching civilization in a new style 
of undress uniform. A huge slice had to be cut from an under- 
shirt to furnish the patch in question. The one who planted it 
was interrupted more or less by mosquitoes during the eens 


moved everything to the foot of the rr. 
night. The Chronicler used the waning li 


a state of alarming tenuity. e was not the only one 0} 


but he got it hitched solidly. {It conduced much to after peace o 
mind to be able to sit down without dread of consequences. 


The next morning all hands started off down river, a fleet of 
three canoes. Passing through two miles of quick water, leading 
by one pitch, we came to Gulliver’s Pitch, or, if you want an easy 
name, Ambajemackemus Falls, as they sometimes call it for 
short. Here we had to carry a hundred yards or so. At the foot 
of this fall begins what is called the “thorse race,” two miles of 
rushing water. Itisa hard stretch torun, especially for amateurs. 
The bed of the river is filled with boulders of all sizes, some push- 
ing above the surface, others lifting their backs almost in sight— 
lying in wait to catch the unwary canoeman. It is nerve-trying 
work dodging all these and spots of tumbled water, when very 
likely sheering off from one difficulty leads into a whole school of 
others. It is not easy to decide in three-quarters of a second 
which one of six different things to do, any one hard enough. We 
had been told that a setting pole would not work here. We did 
not see why, for it was plain the river had a bottom, and it was 
not fardown. We soon learned why. The guide with Garland 
led, Blaker and Mudgeft followed, and we brought up in the rear 
at the start. I took the paddle and Mell stood up in the bow with 
the pole. He did not stand long. After a fewrods his pole caught 
between two rocks and refused to let go. The onward sweep of 
the canoe seated him very abruptly and emphatically. As my end 
struck the pole it struck me an eS blow in the jaw, and we 

y up in mid-channel, a moment 
of misplaced confidence in self. We did not long keep the order 
of our going as inaugurated. Blaker and Mudgett deposited the 
middle of their canoe on the top of a rock, and whirled 
round and round, giving themselves a rapid and comprehensive 
survey of the scenery at every point of the compass. Then a rock 
reached up and called halt to Mell and me, and we too paused 
and gyrated for a little space. Again a huge boulder lifted itself 
high in the air so suddenly we could not in the time given us de- 
termine which side to go, and making a splendid header we took 
it plumb in the center. We did not hurt the rock any and at once 
decided without debate that we could not go that way, so backed 
up and went round, But to cut this part of the story short we ran 
the race without damage to man or canoe and without shipping 
any water worth noting, as good a record and possibly a little bet- 


rushed on, leaving it standing sti 


ter than is averaged in this undeniably bad water. 


At the foot of the “horse race” begins a three-mile course of 
quiet water called Sourduahunk Deadwater. This is one of the 
most beautiful parts of the river. The clear air bright witn fall- 
ing sunshine, the smooth, limpid water reflecting the wooded 
banks, Soirduahunk and Katahden mountains in the perspective, 
tilled all this three miles with ever-varying charm, This dead- 
water is suddenly broken by Sourduahunk Falls. Here is a carry 
of forty rods, with a good spring and plenty of blueberries. We 
ate dinner before carrying as our morning’s trying work had given 
alf a mile below these falls the Sour- 
duahunk stream empties in the Penobscot. Wecamped here one 
night, A few rods up the stream at the foot of some falls we took 
some very fine trout, larger than any we had caught yet. We 
found no pleasanter camping ground on the whole trip than this. 
The water of the stream was cool and drinkable, the scenery al- 
together satisfiying, blueberries were abundant, and there were 
trout. We should stop longer there another time if possible. We 
had all the blueberries we wanted most of the way, a valuable 
contribution to the larder, and indeed to health, since vegetables 


us all an early appetite. 


are too bulky and heavy to carry. 


The next forenoon we dropped easily down river three miles 
with a strong and for most of the way still current to the mouth 
of Sand or Aboljackarmegassic Stream. As we had our choice of 
these names we always used the first and so had more time for 
fishing, From here we were to make the ascent of Mount Katah- 
din and from this point the finest view of the mountain is ob- 
tained, When the air was clear it bulked itself so hugely and 
clearly as to seem right in our dooryard, so to speak, when in 
reality it was five miles away. A few rods above Sandy Stream 
is the mouth of Aboljackarmegas Stream. We were glad to 
find this name already abbreviated for us. They call it Abol, as 
also some falls just below, hence we were not delayed by any 


struggle with its pronunciation. 


It was Friday, Aug. 11 when we pitched tents and all six started 
for the mountain. The usual plan which we followed is to leave 
the tent by the river, tramp to the foot of the mountain in the 
afternoon, sleep there that night, make the ascent next morning 
and return tocamp inthe afternoon. The trail is hardly more 
than a spetted line, though some of the way a faint path has been 
worn. No special incident occurred on the march. Once a covey 
of partridges created a little diversion. One of these birds took 
position on a knoll and lookee and listened with apparently serene 
satisfaction while two of our — emptied their revolvers in its 

‘ he crowd soothing and encour- 
oa ¢ them with such remarks as‘**Heave a club at the bird,” 
“Kick him over,” “Lay a rock on him.” The partridge seemed 
ever so interested, probably thinking it was some show brought in 
for its special entertainment. It finally hopped leisurely away as 
some of the others began to look for stones. We wonder why so 
many men and boys spend money for revolvers; hardly ever is 


direction, the other members of t 


anything hit with one, save by accident. 


We reached the foot of the west slide about 5o’clock. These 


“slides,” of which there are several, are the light up and down 


streaks one sees upon the mountain in summer when viewing it 
from a distance. It is where the surface has given way and rocks 
and gravel have slid down. After supper the ambition of Mell 


and myself took fire,and we determined to try the ascent that 
night and sleep on top, a laudable ambition enough perhaps but 
one not based on a very intelligent idea of the situation. Night 
shut down when we were yet quite a long climb from the edge of 
the table-land, where we would still have been a mile from the 
highest point. The ground was tilted up at sosharp an angle it 
was hard finding a spot level enough for a bed. We finally found 
a shelf about 2ft. wide, half under a rock, and behind another big 
one which er fenced off the strong cold wind. I hooked my 
neck over a crooked root to prevent rolling down the mountain, 
and irlgged up Mell who took the back side of the bed. This sleep- 
ing in the clouds made us acquainted with an interesting feature 
of the —~ air. There was no moon though it was a clear night. 
On the lower levels the eye could cover but short distances and 
then see inaistinctly. But up there, as I lay looking out, ponds 
glistened clearly, seemingly so near that I should roll into some 
one of them if I fell out of bed and got well going, when in reality 
they were some six, eight. ten miles away, We rested well until 
half-past four, when we rose and scrambled to the top. All tree 
growth ceased at the line near where we slept. As we rose over 
the steep, a — a mile in extent was before us, sloping gradually 
upward to West Peak, the highest point. This plain is covered 
with moss, sprinkled here and there with three or four varieties 
of hardy little flowers. In a depression we found springs of good 
water. As we crossed this plateau clouds dashed upon and envel- 
oped us from time to time, though when we reached the peak 
we were above most of them. It was a novel and exhilarating 
sensation to be skylarking with the clouds in this free and easy 
way. As the sun came up the air cleared and we drank in the 
wide magnificence of the view, a happy mingling of forest, lakes 
and mountains. We will give a specimen of the ease with which 
the eye devoured distance. We had been told of a place further 
on in our route in lakes Ambajejus and Pamedomcook, where we 
were liable to become confused and lose our course. From Katah- 
din, though twenty miles distant, we saw plainly the way we 
should go, took mental note of certain landmarks, and three days 
after went along there by aid of those signs without the slightest 
uncertainty. 

As we sat sheltered from the wind behind a cairn of rocks built 
on West Peax, we could look straight down half a mile into the 
Great Basin. The mountain curves about this huge well orcrater, 
in which lies a pond nearly a quarter of a mile long, but from our 
aerie it —— but a few rods in extent. For years this was one 
of those fabulous ponds without a bottom; but not long ago some 
one took the trouble to dropa line into it, and found a reliable 
bottom a few score of feet down. We crept across the sharp- 
backed —_ to East Peak, a dangerous peak when the wind blows 
hard. Here we also found a monument of stones, and in emptied 
meat and fruit cans quite a list ot names left by visitors, among 
them several signatures of ladies. One pathetic record told astory 
we knew how to interpret before we reached camp. Some one—of 
course a man—had written this outburst of anguished feeling: “I 


wish I hadn't went!” Well he might wish that if he was played ' 
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out at the top, for the descent is harder on toes and knees than 
e did not feel like that, but were glad we “had 
went.” It was worth more than it cost, and very reluctantly we 
turned our steps downward. The others of our party were going 
up as we went down, so without waiting for them we proceeded at 
once to the camp on Sandy Stream, arriving about 1 o’clock, tired 
and footsore, but well satisfied. The others joined us toward 


the ascent. 


night. 


ext day our four companions went on, but we were content to 
We went back three miles to the last camp to look 
for a coat I had left, and spent the remainder of the day reading, 
resting, cooking and eating, congenial pursuits all, especially the 


wait and rest. 


last. 


6. Half a mile took us to Abo 


all day, though the old mountain grew dim as we proceeded. 


At the foot of this deadwater are Debsconeak Falls, where we 
had again to carry nearly half a mile on the right. Then came 
Katepsconegan Lake, merely an enlargement of the river. There 
are about four miles of this. In the course of it the river chomeee 

y 
in finding the way. Ducks were plenty. If it had not been against 
the law we should probably have hit some. At the end of this 
stretch we found Passamagamock Falls, and another carry on the 
left about a hundred rods long. Here we took dinner and should 
have stopped for a long rest, but the mosquitoes and black flies 

Two miles more brought us to Am- 
bajejus Falls, with a half mile portage on the left. This was our 
last carry, and we began to think it time for the last one. That 
sort of thing had become somewhat monotonous. You grow too 
well acquainted with pieces of property you have pees uP, 


direction, and is so broken up with islands there is some difficu 


drove us to the canoe again. 


lugged and laid down about four hundred times. Half a mile o 


part long and narrow, the 


carries. 


We made no haste to leave in the mosniog, as we had a pleasant 

rom troubling. I have 
not told yet how we secured sleep all these nights when the mos- 
e laid rocks round the edges of the 
tent so they could not crawl under; then. driving them all out, we 
pulled the flaps of the tent open enough for ventilation and fast- 
hey would cover this out- 
side, glare iu upon us, and blow their horns the livelong night. 
But how they did go for us when we went out to cook breakfast! 
Here, at the foot of Pamedomcook Lake, we found no mosquitoes, 


camping place, where the mosquito ceased 


quito was omnipresent. 


ened screen cloth over this opening. 


and yet we were not loneseme. 


A half-mile passage leads from this lake into North Twin Lake. 
Four miles of paddling through this brought us to the outlet at 
its foot. Wedid not call on the other twin, South Twin Lake, 
which lay at our right as we went through the former. We took 
it for granted that it was a likely pair of twins, judging from the 

ud ti ing the river and 

the way out. Once in it, and a mile of distance covered, we were 
at North Twin Dam. With this dam, before the West Branch 
drive passes, an enormous quantity of water is held back in Am- 
bajejus, Pamedomcook and the Twin!Lakes;to float the logs as they 
take the river below. Of course it was running free now, as the 
v D 1 liveliest 

rch fishing we ever enjoyed. We would sit on the pier, let the 
ine run down with the current just at the edge of the eddy, and 
about as soon as it was out 50ft. or so a fish would strike, and strike 
hard, for they were large. We fished about an hour and caught 


one we saw. We had to grope a while before fin 


drive had passed. Below the dam we found some of the 


su many we were almost ashamed, it seemed so like slaughter. 


we 


there now. Instead of going down the river several miles through 


very rough water, and by Grand Falls, canoeists cross here, two 
miles, into Millinoket Stream, go down that and come into the 
Penobscot by a nearer and much easier route. We walked across 
to the house, had the man haul our traps to the bank of the 


Millinoket, paddied a mile down that beautiful stream to Shad 
Pond, the last bulge in the Penobscot, then up river a little to an 
opening near the foot of Grand Falls, where we overtook the 


other party and camped there with them. The falls are 15ft. or so 


in height, and are well worth turning back to see. 


Our friends went_on next morning, but as we cared only to 


reach Bangor Saturday, we stopped another day resting, luxuriat- 
ing in blueberries, and fishing with indifferent success. We were 
twelve miles above Medway, and our minds dwelt upon that 
twelve miles with some nervousness. The man back at the carry 
had comforted us with the intelligence that we should find ahead 
of us worse water than we had come through. We were sorry to 
have him talk so,for we had already passed over some quite 
compe laces and hoped the rest would be smoother. We found 
the whole reach to Medway eye water, with five dis- 
tinct falls, requiring all our skill and strength to run safely. 
Think of sliding down a hill twelve miles long with five very jolty 
places and you have a pretty good description. But we ha n 
learning and went over it all without any disaster. Now and 
then in the falls a little water would come over into the canoe, but 
we sponged it out as we passed the quieter spots. At Medway the 
east and west branches unite to form the main river Penobscot. 
We reached Mattawamkeag, eleven miles below, a little after 
noon, where we posted letters and found some from friends. Here 
tourists on a trip like ours usually take the cars for Bangor, fifty- 
eight miles distant, but as we had more time than money, we 
decided to go by water all the way, though this would keep us out 
two —— onger. We should have chosen to do this anyhow, 
regardless of any bearing of the money question. This night we 
camped on an island just above Lincoln Center, the next night, 
Friday, on the left bank of the river, near Olamon. We reached 
the water works, Bangor, about 4 o’clock P. M. Saturday. 
PITTSFIELD. 





AMONG THE NORTHERN LAKES of Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Iowa are hundreds of delightful places where one can pass the 
summer months in quiet rest and ree. and return | aon at 
the end of the heated term completely rejuvenated. Each recur- 
ring season brings to Oconomowoc, Waukesha, Beaver Dam, 
Frontenac, Okoboji, Minnetonka, White Bear, and innumerable 
other charming localities with romantic names, thousands of our 
best people whose winter homes are on either side of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. Elegance and comfort at a moderate cost can be 
readily obtained. A list of summer homes with all necessary in- 
formation pertaining thereto is being distributed by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, and will be sent free upon appli- 
cation by letter to A. V. H. Carpenter, General Passenger Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis.— Adv. 


NEw YORK City, May 18, 1887. 

The U.S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.: . ; 
GENTLEMEN—I wish to thank pm tor the ve 
you are putting on the market. 


excellent shell 
refer to the “Climax.” I swear 


by it, not at it, as I have had to do with other makes. It has given 
me unqualified satisfaction ever since I first began to use it, and 
that is since its introduction. Don’t allow it to deteriorate, and 
sportsmen will call you “blessed.”” Very truly yours. 


—Adv. (Signed) C. W. CusHier 



















































































Monday morning we were pas half-past 4 and got away before 

Falis, where was a short carry on 
the right. A mile through Abol Deadwater took us to Pockwock- 
amus Falls. The carry, about 50yds., ison the right. At the foot 
of these falls begins Pockwockamus Deadwater, three miles long, 
containing numerous islands. Along here, and, in fact, all day, 
the course was most interesting, the scenery charming. Another 
time we should move more slowly through this very pleasant and 
beautiful part of the river. Fine views of Katahdin were obtained 


quick water from these last falls took us into Ambajejus Lake. 
his lake is in two parts, connected by a thoroughfare, the first 
latter broader. Some ot the way across 

we had a stiff breeze and a disagreeable sea against us. Ambaje- 
— lets into Pamedomcook through a chain of islands. The way 
ooks blind, no passage presenting until close to these islands. 
Pamedomcook Lake is quite a body of water, eight miles long and 
five or six wide. We only crossed its lower end, and cam ona 
sandy point near the outlet. We were ready to camp. e had 
done a big day s work and had come twenty-five miles, with the 
extra delay and labor of the five carries. This account of the 
day’s run may seem too statistical to be interesting. I give details 
and distances for the benefit of those who may possibly make the 
trip some time. We could tell by the roar when we were approach- 
ing the falls, and had no difficulty in finding the entrances to the 


Did you ever see a cat try to go along and up an icy roof, slip- 
ping nearer the eaves all the time? Then you know about how 

fecha as we worked across the river below the dam, after we 
started again on our travels. There was about a hundred yards 
of comparatively smooth but swift water, then a fall and danger- 
ous running unless we got well over to the shore, where we could 
get along with reasonable ease. Of course everybody knows with- 
out my telling that we shoveled water with tremendous diligence 
while we clawed across, every second sliding nearer the bad 
drop-off. But we made it, and shaved by the bad water without 
dipping up any. We would not have gone that way, only that the 
man stationed at the dam said that was the way he always did, 
and it was easy enough. It would never do to show that we were 
afraid of what was so easy tohim. From the dam a mile of rapid 
water took us into Quakish Lake, a swell of the river filled with 
islands. Two miles of this and a mile of swift water and we were 
at what is called Fowler’s Carry, though Fowler does not live 
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THE RATTLE. 


N Mr. Hay’s very interesting paper on the massasauga, 
in the March number of the American Naturalist, his 
speculations on the use of the Crotalus rattle attracted my 
special attention; hoping he would add a few words on 
the growth of the rattle as well; very few authorities 
having, so far as I know, afforded us much information 
on that subject. I cannot credit a Crotalus with sufficient 
intelligence to designedly warn or alarm an enemy by 
sounding its rattle, though it may have that effect. It 
seems simply indicative of fear or anger as other snakes 
—other reptiles one may say—and all other animals who 
pour a tail, express emotions in the action of it. The 
ong-tailed lizards and newts are particularly eloquent in 
the action of this appendage, lashing or curling it, as may 
be, when alarmed or displeased. Most snakes vibrate 
their tail in expressing fear or anger, and would also 
sound it had they a sounding apparatus, and, indeed, do 
sometimes sound it, when accident it is in contact 
with loose and light rubbish, dead leaves, etc., so that it 
has been mistaken for the Crotalus rattle. As other 
snakes hiss, so, as Duméril explains, the Crotalus is able 
to produce continued and prolonged sounds by the aid of 
a special organ that oe the office of the voice, which 
in these serpents is lacking. 

Regarding its development also, the rattle has given rise 
to various opinions. Dr. Elliot Coues supposes it to have 
‘possibly resulted in the course of time from the con- 
tinual agitation of the caudal extremity of these highly 
nervous and irritable creatures.” 

Among the many theories that have obtained regarding 
the growth of the Crotalus rattle, the most popular ap- 

ars to be that the length of it, that is, the number of 

inks it contains, indicates the age of the snake, an addi- 
tional link having been developed each year. The next 
most popular belief—and a far more rational one—is that 
a new link appears each time the snake sheds its skin, an 
idea not wholly inconsistent with the previous one, if, as 
is often stated, the snake casts its cuticle only once a year. 
But a regular annual change can by no means be estab- 
lished as a fact, so far as observation of snakes in confine- 
ment leads us to decide. The casting of the epidermis 
depends very much on the condition of the reptile, its 
health and its habitation. The old coat, when soiled or 
uncomfortable, is discarded for a new one, which is ready 
for the emergency, a sanitary arrangement that some 
superior animals might very well like to adopt if equally 
practicable. Granted, therefore, that a new link to the 
rattle is developed with each change of garment, and 
that a Crotalus changes twice or thrice a year, which it 
often does, we perceive that the length of the rattle deter- 
mining the age of the snake isa fallacious theory that 
may be dismissed at once. The rattlesnake may or may 
not change once a year and once only. In our London 
Reptilium we have known them to change as often as 
three or four times a year; generally; but not invariably, 
developing a new link to the rattle on that occurrence. 
There was one Crotalus that for many years developed no 
rattle at all worth calling such, although it cast its skin 
at irregular intervals like the rest. An abnormal, de- 
formed sort of ‘‘button,” just one terminal link (Fig. 1) was 
all that it ever boasted, although sometimes this single 
link seemed to give indication of increasing, there was 
never a second joint to produce the slightest sound when 
the tail vibrated. A young snake of 15in. long it was 
when brought to the Zoological Gardens; it lived ten 
years, attaining a length of fully 5ft., and was to all ap- 
pearance in good health, but this is all the ‘‘rattle” it had 
with which to express its emotions. The tail was eloquent 
in action, as usual, but inaudible. 

Indeed, when we reflect on the exceedingly fragile 
nature of Crotalus rattles—a mere arrangement of loose 
links easily separated or broken off, it is surprising that 
the idea of length, as indicative of age, should ever have 
prevailed, and should even continue to prevail. It is an 
every day occurrence to hear persons when visiting a 
reptilium, speculating on the age of the Crotalus by care- 
fully counting the joints of its rattle. An amusing 
instance of this occurred quite recently. We have in the 
London Zoological Gardens at the present time a full- 
grown Crotalus durissus that has been in the collection 
about two years. Until lately it boasted asplendid rattle 
of twenty-three links, attracting the attention of the 
majority of visitors. ‘‘Oh. there’s an old snake! A fine 
old fellow,” some one would say. ‘‘One, two, three,” and 
the gentleman would make repeated attempts to count 
the links of the rattle, which did not always please his 
snakeship to hold quite still for the purpose. ‘‘Why. that 
snake must be more than twenty years old!” continued 
the patient reckoner, after many not quite satisfactory 
efforts to count accurately and wait for the ‘‘bothering 
thing” to keep still. A few days after this the keeper 
found the boasted appendage lying in the cage and the 
quondam possessor with now only - remaining links 
wherewith to announce his presence. Probably one of 
the other snakes in the same cage was lying upon it when 
the owner moved away, or it might have got wedged 
under the edge of the water pan, and being so easily 
separable, was thus left behind; accidents that may so 
easily occur in the woods and wilds as well as in a 
cage, and all helping to exemplify the fallacy of deciding 
on the age of a snake by the length of its rattle. But 
that very day along came another visitor who evidently 
thought he knew all about rattlesnakes. 

‘‘Now there’s a young snake, but big for his age,” ex- 
claimed the observer. ‘One, two—why that fellow can’t 
be more than three or four years old.” 

“If you go by the length of the rattle,” quietly remarked’ 
the keeper, ‘“‘he was twenty-three years old yesterday.” 

And then ensued a series of astonished, though some- 
what crestfallen and incredulous inquiries, until the 
keeper produced the portion actually detached, and 
showed the visitor that even that had previously lost the: 
earlier links (Fig. 2). 

By measurement as well as careful copy this is the 
exact size and length of the rattle broken off. That it is. 
a rattle developed since the snake had attained its full 


growth may be seen in the fact that the links are all of 
the same size, except in those slight variations which, in 
common with nails, claws, horns and hair—the substance 
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THE RATTLES OF THE 


RATTLESNAKE. 


(Sizes not exact). 





being the same—are seen in a single individual. Prob- 
ably it is very seldom, indeed, that a full-grown snake 
preserves the perfect and entire rattle from its earliest 
development. A perfect rattle may be always known by 
its tapering form and by the roundness and compactness 
of the terminal link. (Fig. 3). 

Just as the claws and nails of younger creatures are 
smaller than those of adults, so are the first links of a 
Crotalus rattle. This one was copied accurately from a 
specimen in the writer's possession at the time. The dif- 
ference between the terminal link or “button” in this 
perfect specimen and in those of Fig. 2 and Fig. 4 will be 
readily seen. They are indicated by the dotted lines, the 
lobes or bulges in them, similar in Figs. 2 and 4, showing 
that they interlocked with the previous and earlier links, 
whereas in Fig. 3 there could be no interlocking of that 
rounded, tapering “button.” 

Fig. 4is an exact drawing from what remains of the late 
rattle. Since the principal portion (Figs. 5, 6) was broken 
off the snake has had a new coat once and one new link 
on that occasion. At the present time (May 12) it is again 
about to cast the cuticle; an indication of a new link (n 1) 
may be distinctly traced beneath; so that probably before 
this meets the eyes of our readers the snake will again 
possess a tolerably respectable rattle. This particular 
Crotalus may develop its rattle more rapidly than the 
majority of its relatives, a question which can be de- 
cided only after very accurate observations of many in- 
dividuals. With better certainty we may surmise that 
the next ready reckoner, according to links, may decide 
him to be ‘‘five years old,” and by the same suppositious 
rate by next Christmas be declared “six or seven years 
old.” If the lives of both of us are spared the new de- 
velopments will be carefully watched and accurately re- 
corded by his faithful friend, CATHERINE C. HOPLEY. 





*In my work on “Snakes” I have devoted a chapter to the de- 
velopment of the rattle according to Duméril, one of our best 
authorities from personal observations,and many illustrations 
trom nature are there given. 


THE BARBAROUS ENGLISH SPARROW. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

_ Two instances have lately come to my notice illustrat- 
ing the vicious character of the imported sparrow; and as 
I think reports of such cases tend to harden the hearts of 
the people against the bird, I consider it desirable that 
they should go on the record. 

My attention was called one morning to the excited 
actions and notes of a pair of white-breasted swallows, 
which were rearing a brood in a box near my door. Look- 
ing at the box I saw amale English sparrow at the 
entrance, alternately thrusting his head inside and facing 
around to ward off the assaults of the swallows. Sus- 
pecting mischief I shot the sparrow, and my suspicions 
were confirmed. His bill, covered wyth blood and down, 
proved that he was deliberately mupdering the young 
swallows. 

The other case is similar. Dr. Adams, of this place, re- 
ports as follows: One morning he observed English spar- 
rows apparently occupying a box in which he knew swal- 
lows were nesting. Investigating he found in the nest 
the body of the mother swallow, with the fresh wounds 
on the head from the sparrow’s bill. 

Now this is simply atrocious. I would like to have 
some friend of this bird—and I understand there are yet 
a very few such—set forth asingle item in his favor to 
offset the huge pile of indictments against this filthy, 
noisy, quarrelsome and bloodthirsty foreigner. Some- 
thing must be done. How long are we to stand with our 
hands behind us saying, too bad! too bad! Probably until 
it is too late, if, indeed, it is not so already. It should be 
‘‘war to the knife!” F. C. BROWNE. 

FRAMINGHAM, Mass., June 25. 


A week ago I called on a farmer friend, where I 
often go to get a good bowl of bread and milk with cream 
not missing. My friend’s wife, knowing my weakness 
for things pertaining to birds as well as to kine, handed 
me a box containing an English sparrow’s egg. They 
had heard a hen cackling in the orchard, and found her 
in the top of one of the apple trees trying to get intoa 
nest nearly as largeas a half-bushel measure. On getting 
up to it, my friend found that the nest contained three 
eggs like the one shown to me, two of which the hen had 
broken in her efforts to add to their number. Mr. Green 
destroyed the nest, but had he replaced the sparrow’s eggs 
with a set of hen’s eggs I have no doubt that in due time 
he would have had a brood of chickens up there in the 
tree, for the sparrow is very persistent in incubation as 
well as in rebuilding its nest when destroyed. My next 
door neighbor has pulled down a nest more than half a 
dozen times from under the roof of his piazza this season, 
and it was rebuilt each time within twenty-four hours. 
Tam confident that the English sparrows are breeding in 





hollow trees in woods half a mile from any building or 
orchard. A year ago a boy brought to me a set of six of 
the eggs (one of which is no larger than a humming 
bird’s) that he took from a woodpecker’s hole, in woods 


two miles from the city. And within a week I have seen 
young English sparrows that could hardly fly, in a large 
dense woods half a mile from any building—and there 
were also plenty of old birds with them—and I might add 
that I did not see any other small birds but a very few 
song sparrows, while a year ago I saw plenty of the lat- 
ter, and a few yellow warblers and indigo buntings. 
Now that there has been a law passed making it a onale. 
meanor to feed or protect the English sparrows, they may 
all take to the woods; and then where shall we look for 
the song birds ? J. L. DAVISON. 
Lockport, N. Y., June 20. 


WAYS OF PRAIRIE DOGS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of June 16, your correspondent ‘‘N. A. T.,” 
of Abilene, Kansas, gives the readers of your paper an 
exceedingly interesting account of the ways of the prairie 
dogs, as observed by him in that locality. I can from 
personal observation and experience subscribe to all he 
says of this interesting rodent, and that even in boreal 
Montana, not more than a hundred miles west of Fort 
Keogh, viz. at Fort Custer, I have repeatedly observed 
the dogs outside of their burrows on a clear, sunshiny 
winter me even if the mercury was below zero, and I 
have not the slightest doubt but what the same thing can 
be seen at Keogh any winter; they certainly do not hiber- 
nate in the strict sense of the word. 

In regard to the popular belief that the prairie dog, the 
rattlesnake and the burrowing owl all live in harmony 
together in the same hole, this is mere nonsense, like 
many other myths in natural history. The latter both 
unquestionably live to a greater or less extent on the 
young dogs, whenever these are to be had, and it is as- 
tonishing how quickly one of these little owls is able to 
capture and kill rodents a great deal heavier and larger 
than themselves. I never haveseen an owl actually cap- 
ture a prairie dog, but have time and again seen them 
dispose of the western ground squirrel, which is about the 
size of a half grown prairie dog, and is very common in 
portions of Oregon and Washington Territory. As Ihave 
already published a lengthy article on this subject some 
years ago in the Ornithologist and Oologist, 1 will say 
nothing further about it here. 

The fact that the dogs and owls do not live on friendly 
terms at all times was clearly demonstrated a few years 
ago at the Zoological Gardens at Philadelphia. If I re- 
member rightly, I think it was Mr. Arthur E. Brown, the 
superintendent of said gardens, who told me that during 
that season he had received several burrowing owls from 
the West which he placed in the wire inclosure in which 
quite a colony of prairie dogs were kept. In order to pre- 
vent the owls from flying away their wings were clipped, 
and laboring under such disadvantages they were at once 
set upon and promptly killed by their so-called friends, 
the prairie dogs, who undoubtedly enjoyed meeting their 
old-time enemies in such a fix. I have not the least doubt 
but what a partly crippled rattlesnake would fare the 
same way. C. E. BENDIRE. 


DOMESTICATING WILDFOWL.—Cold Spring Harbor, N. 
Y., July 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: I can report a 
little better success, to date, than last year. From thir- 
teen wood duck eggs there are now three ducks, which 
are ten days old and are lively, following a hen and get- 
ting their own food along the ponds. The pintail laid 
seven eggs in a nest on the ground, broke two, and after 
hatching the young a week ago escaped from the wire 
netting and has not been seen since. My Chinese man- 
darin duck laid twelve eggs. Two of these were hatched 
under a hen and crushed in the nest. Another hen was 
set on seven mandarin eggs and hatched four birds yes- 
terday, one of them a perfect albino, and last night 
crushed one. The old duck sat a week on three eggs and 
then abandoned the nest. Therefore, I have at present 
writing only three young wood ducks and three manda- 
rins.—FRED MATHER. 


THE STEP OF A BEAR.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
do not see just why it should be apparent to hunters, as 
one of your correspondents suggests, that the latter meant 
36in. for a bear’s step when your printer put it 26in. My 
experience is that large fat bears—common black bears 
—step very short. I would set down a 36in. stepping bear 
as too lean, poor and fond of traveling to make it worth 
my while to follow it. Of course, with a trap it matters 
not how long a step is. When a bear is so heavy that in 
ordinary walking, when unmolested, it steps little more 
than the length of its own foot, there is inducement to 
follow it.—CEcIL CLAY. 
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IN THE CHEROKEE STRIP.—III. 


Ove first morning at the 21 dawned windy and ver 
r cold, the thermometer—for the camp boasted suc 
a ae of furniture—showing 12° below zero. It was too 
cold for horseback hunting, or at least Mr. Allison and 
all the ranch boys thought so. Ricker and I were the 
only ones to venture out in the morning, we resolving to 
still-hunt down the river. 

Ricker and I had each secured one of the new model 
Winchesters, .45-90, for this trip, and these arms attracted 
some attention at the camp. They were not, however, 
liked by the boys of the ranch, who all pronounced them 
“too heavy.” The old popular ah an .44-40 is the 
favorite gun with the cowboys. They didn’t know any- 
thing about a rifle; and I imagine they like that old arm 
because it is light and handy and does pretty well for a 
saddle gun. There has been more game killed with these 
old .44s than with all other guns put together, and they 
are or have been the most popular gun on the plains and 
in the mountain, so far as the native population is con- 
cerned. Because cowboys have aa them, cowboys 
think cowboys ought to use them. I suppose I wouldn't 
have one, with a prize package thrown in, myself. But 
I think the .45-90 a very excellent arm; only they will 
have to get the action a trifle smoother, though I never 
saw but two of the new make, and got the first one 
which came into the State of Kansas. 

The .45-90 is the rifle I shall uze, until the Winchester 
a make a .50-110 repeating rifle of this model (or one 
with even greater powder charge), in which either express 
or solid balls can be used, the former of not over 300 
grains weight. This action is so arranged that acartridge 
of that length can be easily thrown by it, I think. I 
would want the gun to weigh at least 94lbs., and to be 
not over 24 or 26in. in the barrel. The action of the ’86 
model being so short, the result would be a gun short 
enough in its entire length for one to stick in a saddle 
holster, and run his horse as hard as he wants to go with- 
out fear of the horse getting the rifle between his legs and 
giving his rider a fall. I would most assuredly want the 
rifle to have a shotgun stock of exactly the same length 
and drop of stock my shotgun has. It is much a matter 
of fancy, this gun business; but it is my fancy that in the 
above I would find a practical gun for practical hunting, 
flat, accurate and so terrific a hitter that I would stop a 
deer or any large animal every time the ball struck him. 
If there be such a thing as shooting a heavy solid ball 
from an express rifle, the penetration of a solid ball from 
such an arm would be something fearful. But as far as 
range and accuracy are concerned, there is no one who 
can often hit a deer over 200yds., especially if it be run- 
ning. He would be just as apt to do it with a wild-shoot- 
ing gun as with an accurate one. There are many who 
might hitasmall target regularly at that distance, or 
even a deer on paper, but I mean a deer with hair on it. 
The express charge would therefore give range and accur- 
enough for deer shooting. 

But, as I had not the .50-110, I took the .45-90, which 
is, practically, about as good. Ricker shouldered his 
favorite, a fine three-barrel Daly gun, which shoots a rifle 
cartridge of .38-55. and shoots it mighty accurately, too. 
With this, and a handful or so of buckshot, he calculated 
to make the air warm about any deer that jumped near 
him. I persecuted him fora pot-hunter. I believe a man 
can get more deer with a good three-barrel gun. He can get 
more fish with a seine, too. He can kill more squirrels 
with a good shotgun than he can with a rifle, too. 
Ricker and I were talking about this business when we 
parted at the edge of the sandhills, and I had almost per- 
suaded him to give his gunaway tosome object of charity; 
but by night he had backslidden entirely, and I shall have 
all that work to de over again. 

There are some 280,000 acres in the 21 range, and 
most of this is on the south side of the Cimarron; yet I 
walked for a long time through the sandhills of the north 
side before I came to the wire fence which marked the 
boundary of the range. I walked nearly ten miles down 
the river, and got well over onthe T5 range. I must 
confess that the day was dull for me. The weather was 
so cold that nothing was moving, and I saw so little sign 
that I doubted if there were any deer in that country. 
Indeed, I did not see a living creature all that day, ex- 
cepting a poor innocent little woodpecker, which I 
noticed just as I got back to camp, and which I was 
wicked enough to shoot at and kill with my new .45-90, 
thereby winning for it the name of the ‘‘woodpecker 
gun” when I told the boys at the camp what I had shot at. 

When I got in, nearly at nightfall, I learned that Jack, 
one of the boys, had been out after we left, had jumped 
a buck in the edge of a swamp, and killed it running with 
his .38 Winchester. He had also seen four other deer in 
the black-jacks north of camp. This was more encourag- 


ing. 

| — Ricker came in. tired but happy. He had 
been down about the same distance as myself, though 
nearer to the river. He had seen no sign of deer until he 
came to the top of a big sandhill which was scooped out 
on the further side, and had a clump of large trees grow- 
ing in the hollow. The topsof these trees came up nearly 
even with the top of the hill. As he peered down through 
the trees, a sudden whistle and a smashing in the brush 
announced an occupant, and he saw a big doe rushing 
down the hill for the tall grass. Did that benighted 
heathen use the rifle part of his machine? No. He just 
launched about seven hundred buckshot over in that di- 
rection, and took his changes. Hit something? Why, of 
course. And then that r doe, denied a civilized death, 
ran on down the hill, blundered, stumbled, and fell in a 
bunch. Buckshot, sir! Four hundred buckshot. Mur- 
der? How can we ever know he killed the deer he shot 
at, and not some other deer, somewhere around there? 

All hands now ate supper. The fact was developed that 
Buck, the cook, made excellent biscuits. I broke about 
fourteen straight myself. I wish the hotels in Kansas 
could bake as good biscuits. We came very near losing 
one of our best dogs on this trip before we ever got into 
the territory at all. He would have been drowned in 
crossing a river if he had not been tied to the wagon. He 
had in an unguarded moment swallowed a hotel biscuit at a 
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little town called Hazelton. Now, Buck’s biscuits would | were being badly punished, and once in a while 
not drown a dog. one broke out of the ring with a split ear, a bloody face 

On the following morning we found the thermometer | or a lame foot, only to shake himself, and, with loud 
still low-spirited, and the wind still very buoyant. The | clamors for revenge, to plunge again into the fight. Over 
ground was frozen hard, and would have made bad run- | all the tumult sounded the roar of the foxhounds, both 
ning for the greyhounds, even had it been warm enough | busy as they could be. The growl of the cat was wars 
to ride with any comfort in the open country. Ricker | occasionally heard. The fight was going on in the mid- 
took a pony and went after his deer, while Jack, who | dle of a bunch of flags, so dense that we could only see a 
was to get a load of wood, concluded to bring in his game | whirling mass of legs, tailsand fur. We knew, however, 
on the wagon. I started up the river through the sand | that the dogs had the cat strung out, so that it could not 
hills in the direction opposite to that of the preceding | use its hind feet in that terrible ripping stroke which 
day’s hunt. Mr. Allison stayed at home with Red and | sometimes disembowels a dog outright. We, therefore, 
Buck, and studied history. concluded not to push in and kill the cat with the knife, 

A light snow had fallen during the night and trailing | but to let the pack finish it. We stood around in the flags 
was easy. Ordinarily it is almost impossible, in the dry | and shouted and jumped and stood on one leg and urged 
and sliding sand of these hills, to tell whether a trail be} on the dogs. Presently there was a general movement 
fresh or old. I crossed a fresh wildcat trail a mile west | toward the open, and the whole pack pushed out, each 
of the camp, and saw several coyote trails; but though I | tugging at his hold, and all bearing the cat stretched out 
went up the river fully eight miles, I saw no signZwhat-| clear above the ground, limp and dead. The gallant 
ever of deer. The country was wild and rough looking, | fighter had made his fight and had yielded to the 
covered with scattered bunches of timber (for which the | majority. 
local name is always ‘‘mottes”), especially along thelittle| The dogs now felt very proud of themselves, and 
spring-fed streams which ran down toward the Cimarron. | wished constantly to kill the cat all over again. With 

he sandhills all looked exactly alike. It would be almost | difficulty getting it away from them, we tied it behind a 
impossible not to lose one’s way among them, if one had | saddle, and then, petting up the wounded dogs, and call- 
not a compass or was not sure of his course from the | ing them all “good dogs,” we started home, the dogs 
direction of the wind. Indeed, at one time I found my- | trotting behind in long file—Drum, the young foxhound, 
self lost—the English language permits me so to speak— | occasionally lifting his nose up toward the fallen victim, 
and was so turned around that I came upon my own trail | and giving vent toaloud boom of exultation, as if to 
when I thought I was going straight ahead on my old | announce to all the country about, ‘‘ We’ve got him, 
course. I reflected how serious a matter it is, as Bill] sure !” 

Nye says, to be lost, while the whole country is left in} We now had something to put on the game-rack ; and 
suspense during one’s absence. But at last I climbed a| we ate supper very cheerfully, feeling that the trip was 
high sandhill and found I could see my own private land- | opening well. E, HouaGu. 
mark—a peculiar bluff on the other side of the Cimarron, oe 7 
nearly x pred the camp. Then I tired of my fruitless 
hunt and started back for the camp, getting out into the 
level bottom land, where the walking was easier. I was 
wearing a pair of felt boots, with light rubber overshoes— 
the very perfection of footgear for riding, but not good 
for walking, especially if there be awet snow. My boots 
began to crawl down into my overshoes, and I found that 
the softness and lack of support made the ankles and feet 
very tired and sore. It seemed as if I never should close 
up the gap between my landmark bluff and the long mesa 
from which it jutted out. From the camp the bluff line 
appeared to be unbroken. 

hen about two miles above camp I heard a noise 
which very soon made me forget all footsoreness and 
drove every ache out of my body. It was the note of the 
foxhounds, belling rich, clear and deep. They were run- 
ning! The day had been clear, the weather had warmed 
up, and the moist ground offered so good a chance for 
trailing that the other boys at camp had taken the fox- 
hounds out late after dinner to see if they could start a 
wildcat out of the swamp which lay along the spring 
branches above the camp. The voices of the hounds came 
strong and clear, nearly in the same spot. Then I heard 
them roaring in a changed note, which clearly said, ‘‘at 
bay.” Then came a shot. Then confused barking and 
fighting. Then ‘‘Oo0! Oo! Oo-00-00-00-ow! Ow! Ow! 
Ow-00-00-00-00!” Theanimal wasoffagain. Four-legged 
Persistence, wrinkle-headed Fate, black and tan Destiny 
after him. Sure to catch him. 

I struck the earth occasionally I suppose, but I don’t 
remember anything about it. 

“Come ahead,” called out Mr. Allison, as I smashed 
through the tangled flags, ‘‘we’ve got a cat!” 

It seems that they had struck the trail soon after put- 
ting the hounds into the swamp, and they could see by 
the tracks in the snow that it was a wildcat. Red and 
Mr. Allison were on horseback, and they kept as close to 
the dogs as the tangled cover of the swamp would permit. 
The swamp was not large, and as they sat their horses 
at the edge, they several times saw the cat—a very big 
fellow—slinking along in the reeds not 10ft. from them, 
seemingly not in the least mindful of their presence, and 
not very much concerned about the dogs. They could 
have shot it easily, had they wished to end the sport in 
that way. Closely crowded, the cat had taken to a tree 
once, and Red had purposely cut the limb under it witha 
ball from his six-shooter; whereat it sprang far out from 
the tree, slid out from among the dogs, and was now off 
again, 

The second run of the cat wasalong one. We followed 
it fully two miles out into the sandhills, then back into a 
second swamp. Here we took stations, and urged the 
two shepherd dogs into the swamp also, keeping the grey- 
hound puppies—for these were the hounds which had 
been brought out—upon the outer edge of the reeds. 

Presently the shepherds gave tongue—a thing they 
never did except when in sight—and at the same instant 
the musical complaint of the foxhounds changed into an 
angry roar. A spotted, sinuous figure sprang up from 
among the rushes and struck the trunk of a small tree, 
clung fast, and glided up among the branches. 

‘Don’t shoot, anybody!” went the word; ‘‘put in the 
greyhounds!” 

The greyhounds put themselves in. Every dog in the 
pack had his eye on the cat. The beautiful creature lay 
flat, claws working, ears back, mouth wide open—a per- 
fect picture of feline beauty and feline venomousness. It 
did not seem to be very much afraid. 

We threw a stick or two at the cat. It growled and 
tried to lash its sides with its tail, but couldn’t, because 
its tail wasn’t long enough. A wildcat isn’t built that 
way, or else he'd lash his sides. We threw some more 
sticks, With a big scream the cat vaulted out into the 
air and fell right among the dogs. 

Did you ever see a dog fight? One with nine dogs in 
it? And did you ever see a cat fight with about fourteen 
large-sized cats in it? Well, you combine these and shake 
before using. It may give you some little idea. 

Not one of the greyhound puppies had ever seen a wild- 
cat, but they all showed their breeding out of fighting 
stock. The cat had not struck the ground before it was 
covered with dogs, and every dog stayed in the fight, too. 
The puppies did not know much about fighting tactics, 
but each laid hold wherever handy, catching by the foot, 
back, neck, or anywhere else; one young enthusiast 
seized the cat by the tail, and seemed to think he was do- 
ing more than almost anybody toward paralyzing the foe. 
A wildcat is a very strong and active animal, and his 
natural weapons are something terrible in their way; and 
although not very thick-skinned, its tenacity of life 
makes a struggle of this kind along one. The yelps 
and howls of the dogs gave notice that they 

















































































































































the North. Let the birds rest in the South December, 
January and February, and then they will have as mnch 
open season as we of the North. Jn most parts of Iowa 
the spring shooting is better than the fall. Many of our 
sportsmen would never havea chance to kill a wildfow] ex- 
cept they did so inthespring. They have not the means to 
go where the wildfowlare, And were it not fora few days’ 
shooting in thespring they might as well haveno game, It 
is less than ten years since any sportsmen could go to 
Spirit Lake and have a good day’s shooting. He did not 
have to wait for a flight of birds from the north. It was 
good shooting any time after the 20th of September till 
the lake froze over. How is it now? Ido not believe 
there has been a good day’s shooting there for the last 
three years. And why? Not on account of the farmer 
boys. Not on account of the ‘spring shooting,” for there 
is no “spring shooting” there of any account, as the lakes 
seldom open till after the birds have gone north. The 
trouble is in July and August the visitors to those lakes 
go out over the country to every slough where the water- 
fowl breed and destroy those birds before they can fly, 
Ten years ago most of the ducks that bred in Dickinson 
county as soon as they could fly went to the large lakes, 
The northern ducks dropped down among them. The 
wild celery tempted them to stay; and I believe I have 
seen twenty thousand ducks in East Okoboji Lake at one 
time. 

There is one change I would like to see made in our 
game laws, and that is in regard to the shooting of ducks, 
geese, and brant, the 15th of August. I do not think the 
season ought to open before the 15th of September. We 
should then have more decoys to decoy the flight birds 
and many more would stop with us. As it is at present, 
many ducks that are bred here are killed as soon or be- 
fore they can fly. It also gives men a great chance to vio- 
late the law in regard to ‘prairie chickens.” They can 
go out after ducks and geese, but will kill more chickens 
than ducks and geese. 

One word before I close, in regard to the careless hand- 
ling of firearms. I wish there could be a law passed in 
the State of lowa making it a ‘‘criminal offense” for one 
— to point any kind of a ‘‘firearm” (loaded or not 
oaded) toward another. I would make the offense pun- 
ishable by five years in the State’s prison. Scarcely a 
month passes by but that some one is made to suffer by 
the careless handling of a gun or pistol, and it is the old 
story, ‘‘Did not know it was loaded.” In my own county 
over twenty persons have been killed within the last 
twenty years by the careless handling of guns, and it 
seems to me that it is time something was done to stop it. 


IOWA GAME AND FISH. 


HE tenth convention of the Iowa State Sportsman’s 
Association met at Sioux City, June 22, and had a 
very successful tournament. Des Moines was selected as 
the place for next year. President J. G. Smith, of Algona, 
was re-elected, and with him are the following officers: 
President, J. G. Smith, of Algona: First Vice-President, 
Charles Hinsdale, of Newton; Second Vice-President, F. 
B. Gove, of Creston; Secretary, A. L. Zwort, Des Moines; 
Treasurer, G. L. Easton, Des Moines. The president 
appointed as directors C. W. Budd, Des Moines; L. Word- 
ney, Waverley; J. B. Aldrich, Atlantic; C. A. Bryant, 
Sioux City; W. Howard, Davenport. The Law Commit- 
tee, also appointed by the president, is as follows: Geo. 
E. Clark, Algona; G. Parsons, Des Moines; A. L. Hudson, 
Sioux City. 

Mr. Pierce offered 2 resolution prohibiting the shooting 
of live birds or animal targets at future tournaments. 
After a lively debate of the resolution it was lost by a vote 
of 21 for and 22 against. A resolution was then carried 
that the question be considered at the next annual meet- 
ing, that the delegates present might be enabled to intel- 
ligently represent the wishes of their clubs in the matter. 

PRESIDENT SMITH’S ADDRESS, 


In looking over an assembly of gentlemen like this I 
feel myself hardly competent to speak to them as one 
should do who presides over them. Yet as we have met 
for an interchange of views I will express mine to you in 
as short and concise a manner as possible. This is the 
tenth annual meeting of our association, and being a 
regular attendant at all the meetings I have found a great 
deal of pleasure in the attendance. Here I meet old 
friends and find many new ones, and when sportsmen 
meet there is a kind of an affinity between them, one 
knows that he has found friends, and friends that it is a 
pleasure to meet. If we accomplish but little each year, 
our meetings will do much good. We are at present the 
largest State association, and there seems to be more 
interest taken in the fish and game laws in the State of 
Iowa than in any other State. And it is with us, gentle- 
men of the State Association, to protect and preserve the 
game and fish so that our children’s children may know 
what it is to have good shooting and fishing. We have 
laws enough, and all there is for us to do is to see that 
those laws are strictly enforced. During the last twenty 
years there has been a large amount of game destroyed. 
Game laws have been violated in almost every county. 
But we can see a change within the last two or three 
years. The formation of clubs so that sportsmen can 
work together has produced a change. And there are 
but few counties in the State at the present time where 
it is not looked upon as a disgrace to violate the game 
laws; and the day is not far distant when we shall scarce 
hear of a violation of our game or fish laws. 

The prairie chicken must go. I do not see any help for 
them in the State of Iowa. There is not waste land 
enough in the State. Almost every acre can be cultivated, 
and that leaves no chance for them to nest. The fire, 
plow and reaper will soon do their work. Already we 
see large flocks of old male birds together, which shows 
us that the female birds will soon be among the things 
“that were.” The wildfowl, the quail, the snipe and the 
plover we can always have if we will take means to en- 
force the game laws. 

The fishing in the lakes and streams may, with proper 
care, be good as long as these lakes and streams last, and 
it is with you, fellow sportsmen, to preserve and protect 
these fish. See that we have a competent man for fish 
commissioner, one who understands the work and whose 
heart is in it. It was a direct insult to the sportsmen of 
the State of Iowa when Gov. Larrabee appointed the 
present fish commissioner. Nowhere in the State has 
there been so much violation of the fish and game laws 
as in Dickinson county. The present commissioner has 
lived there some fifteen years, and who ever heard of his 
trying to enforce the *‘game” or ‘‘fish law.” Nota single 
case has been prosecuted in Dickinson county. His mill 
wheels have ground up thousands of fine fish. And yet 
for all this he receives the office as fish commissioner for 
the State of Iowa. 

I am no politician, but I could not speak to you to-night 
without expressing to you my feelings in regard to such 
an insult to the sportsmen of Iowa by the present 
governor. I had intended to say a few words on the 
subject of spring shooting, but I fear I have already 
taken up too much of your time. But I will say this, 
that I am not in favor of passing any law that does not 
stop the shooting of wildfowl the first day of December 
of each year all over the United States. tas not believe 
in a law that allowed men in the Southern States to shoot 
till March 1 and then say stop when the birds leave for 


THE DIAMOND HITCH. 


Editor Forest and Stream : 

‘“‘Naval Officer’s” brief story of a ‘‘pilgrim packer’s” 
trials and tribulations, as detailed in your issue of June 23, 
is interesting, and, may I confessit, just a little amusing. 
It brings up again the subject of packing tent poles, to 
which I had at first intended to allude in my remarks on 
the diamond hitch, but which on second thought I 
determined toomit. It is difficult enough to learn to 
pack an animdl with ordinary supplies, and I did not 
wish to add to this difficulty by putting tent poles in the 
pack. These, unless they are properly put on the load, 
will rack it to pieces in a very short time. Besides, in 
the Yellowstone Park, where timber is so abundant that 
one can camp every night at the edge of a grove of trees, 
tent poles are scarcely necessary. By means of a couple 
of ropes tied to the corners of the ridge and drawn tight 
about two trees, a tent can be spread very comfortably 
and the labor of packing poles entirely avoided. Besides 
this, there will perhaps not be more than two or three days 
on the whole trip, when the party will care to put up 
their tent. On this you cannot depend, however, and 
when you do require your tent you will need it badly. 

The tent poles, like everything else in the load, must be 
lashed together compactly, and the best method that I 
know of for doing this is to put the loop of a lare rope 
about one end of a bundle of from four to six pieces, and 
draw it as tight as possible. Then pass the long end of 
the rope—at the untied end of the bundle of poles—under 
one pole and draw it smartly back as near the loop as 
possible. Then takea half hitch about the bundle and 
tighten; pass the rope under another pole and draw back 
nearly to the half hitch; make another half hitch, tighten. 
pass the rope under another pole, and repeat this until 

ou have either got to the end of the poles or made the 

undle so tight that you cannot pass the rope between 
the remaining poles. Now fasten by means of a couple 
of half hitches df@ your bundle will not come undone. 
This is essentially like a hammock hitch, except that the 
rope is passed between the poles to tighten the lashing. 
The bundles of poles, two bundles to a mule, should go 
between the top and side packs, pretty well back, the 
ends projecting very little, if at all, in front of the load. 
As an additional security, they may be tied to the lash 
rope after it has been tightened, but this should not be 
necessary if the latter is properly arranged. A wall tent 
can, of course, be packed well enough; but two small A 
tents would be much more conveniently handled, and 
one of these will furnish abundant tent room for two 
persons. 

If I understand ‘‘Naval Officer” correctly he wrapped 
his mule up in his tent, but if he did this he must have 
made the tent meet under the animal’s belly, or nearly 
so, or else the ropes of the lashing must have galled the 
poor creature. May I ask why the tent was not put on 
over the load, or else under it, over the aparejo ? 

The spectacle of ‘‘Naval Officer” and his companion 
marching through the Yellowstone Park armed with tent 
poles must have been highly diverting to those who saw 
them. Such or similar ridiculous experiences have, how- 
ever, befallen most of us who prefer to depend on our- 
selves, rather than on others, who can always be hired to 
do the work, which is really an important part of the 
pleasure of one’s outing. 

A word more as to side packs. I have seen the Mexicans 
use canvas sacks, about 18in. deep and from 24 to 3ft. 
long, from before backward, in place of side packs. These 
are fitted near the top and on the side next to the animal 
with stout leather loops to hook over the cross trees of a 
pack saddle, and are provided with a flap which buckles 
over on the outside to keep the contents from spilling out, 
as well as to protect from rain. My friend, Capt. Ben- 
dire, tells me of a long narrow sack, working somewhat 
on the same principle, which the Mexican packers used 
in the Gunnison country back in the 50s. This sack was 
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closed at both ends, but was slit across on one side. The 
sack was placed across the aparejo, the uncut side down, 
and the load for either side was introduced through the 
slit, which opened in the middle line above. The two 
ends of the sack were loaded so as to balance each other, 
and, of course, after the lash rope was put on, there was 
no chance for it to slip. 

Boxes and baskets are often put on-as side packs, but 
the latter, unless specially arranged for the sa re are 
likely to be crushed and racked to pieces after being in 
use for a short time. Yo. 





NEW YORK GAME PROTECTORS. 


re are brief abstracts of the reports of the 
State fish and game protectors for the month of May: 

Geo. W. Whitaker, of district No. 1, traveled 256 miles 
and expended $20.07. Among other places he visited 
Meacox Bay to see and inquire about the shooting of 
small birds and snipe. As usual, the witnesses to whom 
he was referred knew nothing except that they heard 
guns and supposed that some one was shooting birds, 

Joseph H. Goodwin expended $10, but does not appear 
to have done more. 

Francisco Wood, of district No. 4, traveled 230 miles 
and expended $37.50 in a hot search for illegal fishing 
apparatus, which, however, he was unsuccessful in dis- 
covering. 

Seymour C. Armstrong traveled 304 miles and expended 
$13.60. In Lake Champlain he seized fourteen fyke nets, 
worth $500. part of which were destroyed and the rest are 
at Whitehall. He also seized one in Saratoga Lake 
valued at $15. The suit against Leander Pasco for hound- 
ing deer in Warren county was concluded by the dis- 
charge of the defendant. He says that the evidence was 
very plain and conclusive, but the jury acquitted the 
man. 

John Liberty of district No. 6 reports that he recovered 
$100 in penalties from Wallace McFarland, and that he 
has a suit pending against Fred Lewis, Jr., for killing 
a deer. Mr. Liberty traveled 111 miles and expended 

16.75. 

s Peter R. Leonard of district No. 7, including St. Law- 
rence and Franklin counties, isa very active man. He 
traveled over 300 miles, spent $36.40, brought three new 
suits for killing deer, disposed of three suits brought on 
the same charge, and has one pending for illegal trout 
fishing. He has destroyed one seine, value $25, and one 
scoop net valued at $3, and taken two trap nets valued at 
$50 each. He has recovered $75 in fines. 

Thomas Bradley of district No. 8 traveled 364 miles and 
spent $27.35. 

J. L. Brinkerhoff of district No. 9 succeeded in travel- 
ing 307 miles and spending $31.38. He captured a set line 
worth $1.50 

Nathaniel C. Phelps of district No. 10 traveled 188 
miled and expended 520.92. 

Fred P. Drew of district No. 11 is another active man. 
He traveled 592 miles, and expended $5.70. He has 
brought suits against John Kelley, N. M. Burdick, H. 
Burdick, George H. Adams, Arthur Burton, Morris Stowe, 
Burton Stowe, F. Schlosser, and W. Archer, for hauling 
seines in Oneida county and against George H. Adams, 
for catching bass and pike in the closed season. He has 
recovered $220 from parties who were convicted of seine 
hauling. He has destroyed nets and other apparatus in 
the lower end of Oneida lake, worth $700. 

William N. Steele, of district No. 12, has captured $510 
worth of nets, traveled 196 miles and paid out $27.85. 

William H. Lindsley, of district No. 13, has destroyed 
2,900 feet of gillnets and brought a suit against W. Kline 
for violating section 23. 

G. W. Schwartz, of district No. 15, has destroyed nearly 
$800 worth of nets, and brought two suits for illegal fish- 
ing and has three suits pending. 

T. O. Roberts, of district No. 16, has destroyed $60 
werth of nets on the shore of Lake Erie. The month’s 
work was a good one.— Utica Herald. 


ALBINO WoopcHucK.—Indian Rock, Me., June 29.—Did 
you or any of the contributors or readers of the FOREST 
AND STREAM ever see or hear of a white hedge hog? I 
killed two last evening, one young black and one white; 
the black one was quite small. Some six or eight men 
saw them and said they never saw nor heard of a white 
one before. [haveseen a white woodchuck, and only one, 
but have heard of others.—C. F, RICHARDSON, 


CLINTON, Mass., July 1.—The Clinton Sportsmen’s Club 
have elected officers for the ensuing year as follows: 
President, G. Walton Goss: Vice-President, William H. 
Gibbs ; Secretary, George S, Avery; Treasurer, A. G. 
Larking; Directors, Walter D. Bowers, Henry W. Welsh, 
Charles H. Lasselle. A committee has been appointed to 
arrange for a meet some time the present month, 


THE RIGHT TO SNARE GAME. 


Editor Forest and Stream: oe 

In your edition of June 16, in an editorial criticising the com- 
munication of “Bay State,” you lay strictures on the sportsmen 
of Reading, calling them “market hunters,” ‘grouse snarers,” 
etc.; and by the general tone of your editorial show your want of 
sympathy with us. Of course you are not personally acquainted 
with any of us and are obliged to get your information at second 
hand and from persons who wish to vent their spite and venom 
through your paper. These are the facts of the case: The farm- 
ers of this vicinity, or those representing about 5,000 acres of our 
best hunting ground, were very tired of being liable to a fine of 
twenty dollars for snaring a bird on their own land or permitting 
their children to so do, and among them was the retired clergy- 
man of whom you speak as a “game legislative busybody,” who is 
here held in high esteem; and they very properly brought the 
question before the Legislature, which promptly restored their 
rights after the most strenuous opposition from a lot of men who 
like to hunt on others’ land. The farmers naturally did not like 
to be denied the right to take their birds in their own way, and 
yet to see daily parties of sportsmen from the city (only twelve 
milesaway) get over their fences as might be and gothrough their 
land shooting right and left (Sundays and week days alike) and 
on requesting the intruders to move off, to be met with abuse. 
This is the whole story in a nutshell. 

Now in regard to the “market hunting” and “nest of grouse 
snarers.” I have been in business here for fourteen years, and 
With an intimate knowledge of most of the sportsmen within 
fifteen miles, I can recall but one person (and he not a resident of 
Reading) who ever made a business of snaring for the market, and 
he only for one fall when he was out of employment, and the only 
other snaring there may have been has been done by the farmers 
or their children for a few birds for their own use, so you can see 
by my statement it is not a very large “nest.” If you should ever 
be fortunate enough to come to Reading, you will find as good a 
class of gentleman gunners as you would find anywhere, with good 
dogs and Es and_ no country louts who make a trade of bird 
Sharing. As for bird protection, we are as solicitous about it as 






























































at that period of the year when the river begins to freeze; 








































































They are said to be of the finest quality when taken in 
the autumn before they have spawned. The fish and roe, 
which is very large, are fried in butter; as they are thus 
Served up at the Queen Hotel in this city, they are very 
highly prized by the Fredericton Blue Noses. Whether 
such food would be agreeable to the dainty palates of 
New York aristocrats is doubtful. Cusk are also plenti- 
ful in the lakes on the left hand branch of Green iver, 
one of the tributaries of the St. John; the immature fry 
being a favorite food of the Green River trout which, 
when gorged with them, will pay but little heed to the 
angler’s wiles. The cusk is also found in many other 
lakes in New Brunswick. EDWARD JACK. 
FREDERICTON, New Brunswick. 


any one, but we concede to the farmer his right to the bird on his 
own land, where we goat his pleasure. As for myself and most inti- 
mate friends, we believe in a close season from the first day of 
January on all kinds of game, and do not favor any extension of 
time to shoot ducks in the spring, as was done a year ago, giving 
to gunners fifteen more days time to shoot them in when they 
need to be protected. We do not like to see the Wilson snipe and 
five or six other of our best game birds protected by placing them 
with birds of prey, as was done in a game bill passed three or four 
years since through the influence of the person from whom you 
arg om received your information about the Reading boys; 

ut from the word “go” we believe in strict game protection, al- 
ways conceding gracefully the right of the farmer to take game 
on his own land in his own chosen way during the open season, 
and in this way avoiding any friction between farmers and 
sportsmen. PHARMACIST. 

[No reference was made to the sportsmen of Reading. The 
farmer’s “right” to snare game is not a “right” beyond the sphere 
of legislative control, no more than is his “right” to net trout. 
The permission to snare was restored in the interest of profes- 
sional snarers and of the Boston dealers in snared game. It is 
barely possible that the ForREsT AND STREAM’S information is 
quite as full and accurate as that of ““Pharmacist.”’] 


Sea and River Sishing. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Co, 





MEMORIES THAT DO NOT FADE.—I. 


4 VERY sportsman who has grown gray in the cause 
finds still clinging to his memory fond recollections 
of incidents and events connected with his early experi- 
ences with the rod and gun, which, unlike “‘footprints on 
the sands of time,” do not grow dim or vanish. Where- 
ever his lot _ be cast, or whatever his calling in the 
busy scenes of life, there will be intervals when these inci- 
dents in his early sporting career will come uppermost in 
his mind with all the vivid freshness of the long-gone 
days in which they occurred, and he lives over again some 
of the pleasantest incidents of his early life. 

Most of such incidents may seem trivial to the general 
reader, but I fancy will awaken an interest in the breasts 
of those who began early in life to gather that enjoyment 
which can be found in no other way; and there may also 
be an interest, and possibly some grains of instruction, to 
those who are just beginning to learn the ways of the 
imperial, wary and gamy denizens of the forest and 
stream. 

It was my fortune to be permitted to begin early in this 
interesting pursuit, and though bereft of a father’s care 
and guidance when quite young, a kind and indulgent 
mother aided my strong and natural desires in this direc- 
tion much more than the average mothers are wont to 
do. She evidently took a sensible view of the matter, for 
she did not allow me to run wild in this direction, but 
kept me under due restraint; and though often assisting 
me in the care of my gun and fishing tackle, the former 
of which she always kept in her own room when not in 
use, I was never allowed to go out without due caution to 
beware of accidents and a promise exacted from me to 
return by a stated time. And I kept my promise faith- 
fully, partly out of dutifulness and partly, no doubt, be- 
cause I knew a failure on my part would endanger the 
frequency of my little outings. 

The first silk line of which I was ever the proud pos- 
sessor my mother made for me, twisting it on the old 
spinning wheel from sewing silk, and though my joy and 
pride were exceedingly large over it, they were of short 
duration, for while fishing in the river a few days after 
t was given to me, a fish took it away, breaking the tip 
of my rod, andas I had no reel Isaw my beautiful silk line 
vanish from my sight, but not forever. I have often 
wished it had been so, for the next day I went down to 
the river where some men were fisbiag with a seine, andI 
saw them take out of their net a splendid pickerel with 
my hook and silk line still fast to its mouth. I told them 
it was my line and how [I had lost it, but they neither 
gave me the line or fish. Perhaps it was fortunate for 
me that my physical powers were not as great as my 
boyish indignation and wrath, for if they had been I 
should certainly have recovered that line or made things 
very lively for those unjust fishermen. I have never 
ceased to despise the man who refused to give me my 
silk line, though this may be wrong in me, for he has 
long since gone to his reward. 

In the gratitude I now feel for the kindness of my 
mother who so cheerfully aided me in my early efforts to 
win these gentle pleasures, may I not be indulged in ask- 
ing, if it would not be better if more mothers and fathers 
would in like manner guide, direct and instruct their 
boys who evince a love for these sports instead of striving 
to smother or obliterate an instinct which, if properly 
encouraged, will afford pleasures rational, manly and 
lifelong? A. 
JUNE 24, 1887. 








THE CUSK. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your correspondent ‘‘Black Spot” asks for the experi- 
ence of others as to the edible qualities of the ‘‘cusk” or 
‘eel pout” (Lota maculosa). y experience with this 
fish commenced in the monthof March, 1844, at the Sault 
Ste. Marie, Michigan. The navigation of the river did 
not open that year with Lake Huron below until the lat- 
ter part of May, consequently the inhabitants were driven 
to short rations in winter, stored provisions, and were 
obliged to subsist largely on such fishes as the adjoining 
waters supplied. Even the few horses and cows of the 

lace were taking their daily allowance of fish and birch 

rowse, the store of hay having also quite given out. On 
the table of our host it was fish, fried and boiled and 
broiled, morning, noon and night, day after day, with a 
short accompaniment of potatoes and bread. A more 
constant accompaniment and one new to us was an 
overloaded dish of what was considered a great delicacy, 
the fried livers of the eel pout, a tid-bit I did not care to 
indulge in, owing to my antipathy for this ‘‘disgusting 
looking creature,” remarking always on its being offered 
me, ‘‘While fish was good enough, those that wanted 
‘loche’ livers, as the fish was called by the Antoines at the 
Sault, were welcome, not any of it on my plate.” 

Every evening about dusk some one would go down to 
the ice on the river and pull out a dozen or more set lines 
with as many 10 to 15lb. ‘“‘loche,” “ling” and ‘“‘eel pouts” 
hooked at the baited end. Knock them on the head, ex- 
tract the livers, which were put carefully in a basket, 
while the loathsome-looking ‘‘pouts” were loaded on a 
dog sled to be taken, as I remarked, ‘“‘for cattle pro- 
visions.” ‘Oh, no, mon ami,” replied the fisherman, 
‘part go there, some go to the house likewise; these are 
the kind of whitefish you likes so well every day since 
you come here. You see the whitefish, you suppose, are 
not caught now. See the rapids and the middle of the 
river. See the ice. Catchno white—poisson blanc, little 
or big truite, long as the ice goes over there. Break the 
canoe through every time.. Ice run now six week or 
more, will run, maybe, a month or more, too. If you 
stay here and want fresh fish, may be you eat ‘loche,’ 
white and herring all the time, two, three, four times a 
day, jes as good as seal whitefish, so you don’t know him.” 

Well, to tell the truth, I was a little weakened after 
hearing this disclosure; but I ate ‘‘loche” that evening for 
supper and daily afterward until the catch for real 
‘‘poisson blanc” set in. Even then, possibly, I partook of 
one fish as often as the other. I will not say that the 
‘“‘loche” of the Sault equals the whitefish of that locality, 
as the latter is considered the most superior of its kind; 
but this I will say, this ‘‘loche” from the cold waters of 
the North is a most excellent fish for the table. Its fat 
liver, which I have often eaten since, I prefer to that 
of the overfed, stuffed goose of Strasburg, which is so 
much sought after. 

But the “loche.” like all other fishes, as many know, 
must vary in food qualities according to its general sur- 
roundings and season. The ‘‘loche” from Lake Erie does 
not rank in fine flavor and firmness of flesh above the cat- 
fish of the Mississippi Valley, neither does our whitefish 
(C. albus) in this point equal those of deeper, clearer and 
colder waters; it is often so fat, oily and soft as to be 
hardly fit for food, and those who have only eaten the 
fish from this locality consider it very inferior fish; and 
more, we have heard many declare it to be a ‘“‘worthless 
fish.” 

In Sir John Franklin’s first overland Arctic expedition 
this Lota maculosa was met with in all lakes and rivers 
tributary to Hudson’s Bay and the Arctic Ocean. Dr. 
Richardson, who accompanied him as a surgeon and 
naturalist, mentions this fish as excellent food, the 
livers especially. The late Wm. Mittleberger, of thiscity, 
once twenty years a factor in the Hudson’s Bay Fur 
Company, often interested me in relating his experience 
in that lonely and little-known region. One day while 
watching the hauling of a seine, a burbot, as he called it, 
was thrown out with some other worthless fishes. He re- 
marked as he examined it, ‘‘This fish is quite abundant 
on the Great Slave Lake, Peace and Athabaska rivers, 
and is considered there one of the best of fishes, and how 
is it that it was considered worthless here?’ Since then 
I have learned that in Montana it is eagerly sought after, 
its liver and roe being considered a delicacy. Even to 
Alaska it is known as an excellent food fish and weighs 
40 to 50lbs. 

It has often been a wonder to me why this fish is so 
generally condemned, it ce1tainly is quite as attractive on 
close acquaintance as any of its salt water relations, the 
Gadidz, such as the cod and haddock, compared with 
eels and catfish it is a perfect beauty. 


Let the Ichthyoplagous Club explain. 
Dr. E. STERLING, 


THE TOURNAMENT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I’ve been thinking over the tournament and venture 
some suggestions for criticism : 

Should there not be a limit to size of line used in single- 
hand fly-rod casting, and to the weight of rod? 

I would put the entrance fee in each contest down to 
fifty cents or a dollar anyhow. 

Contestants should be classed the way trotting horses 
are. Thus, for single-handed over head fly-rod casting I 
would suggest classes as follows: Sixty feet and under, 
70ft., 80ft., 85ft., 90ft. No man with a record to be 
eligible below his class save in a free-for-all. If a good 
lot of prizes were put in the lower classes we would have 
a big entry. The judges should have discretion to cut the 
time down to five minutes; and then give the first three 
or five a further period of five minutes. Distance only to 
count in these contests, but special contests for delicacy 


and accuracy being had. ; 
Rule 2 should be done away with or else strictly en- 


forced. 

What do you say, folk, specially about the classing, and 
if so name your classes for each sort of casting. 

GRAYDON JOHNSTON. 

It is time now to makeaclass for winners of first 
prizes in the amateur classes. Under the present rules 
they are forced to stay out or to go in with the experts. 
It is also time to do away with the rule prohibiting men 
engaged in the fishing tackle business from entering ama- 
teur classes. This rule was forced upon the Association 
after the first contest in Central Park, because men who 
test rods in a factory came down and swept the amateur 
classes, and it was necessary to provide against an occur- 
rence of this. Perhaps if memberships could not be ob- 
tained on the ground it would be well. This practice 
encourages mug-hunting to a great extent. e agree 
with Mr. Johnston that classes should be made according 
to the previous records, but do not think that rods and 
lines should be too severely restricted, because one object 
of the tournaments is to develop the tools which can do 
the best work. His other suggestions are well worth the 


they are also taken during the winter through the ice. © consideration of the Association. ] 


CLEVELAND, O. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Cusk are plentiful in the St. John River near Frederic- 
ton. The usual time for the commencement of fishing is 
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TROUTING IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


iy the past three years my attention has been 

attracted in various ways to the climate and year- 
around healthfulness of western North Carolina. Last 
October an article written by E. A. Gatchell, M.D., and 
published in the New York Medical Record, fell under my 


notice and that settled it. Nov. 5I packed up my grip, 


bade good-bye to wife and family, and went to Asheville, 
N.C. My objective was Highlands. I made the acquaint- 
ance of Dr. Gatchell and his partner, Dr. Hargan, both of 


whom are gentlemen of high standing in their profession, 
and ne gave me much valuable information and assist- 
ance. 


vigorating air, the clear sky and t 


a longer stay in this section at some future time to par- 
ticipate in some of the delights of forest and stream, and 
also to give this climate an a to cure the abom- 
inable catarrhal and laryngeal affection which had caused 
me 60 much pain and money for several years. The mem- 
ory of this three weeks’ trip gave me food for sober re- 


flection during the long, dreary and sunless days of the 


Northern winter. In due course of time May came, and 


I made up my mind to go to Asheville, spend three or 


four months, study its summer climate, breathe the 
fresh, pure mountain air, put myself under the direction 
and oare of a good physician, and enjoy allIcould. I 
came and am still here. 

Naturally I very soon instituted queries regarding fish- 
ing opportunities, for how could one brought up and 
trained on the famous Caledonia Creek, restrain his pro- 
pensities when in the neighberhood of a trout stream? 

I discovered that the streams in the immediate vicinity 
of Asheville were devoid of my favorite fish, but by retir- 
ing from this vain world to the mountain fastnesses, one 
could find an abundance of trout. 

One day a young a ener 8 of the Doctor’s— 
came into the oftice and reported having spent three days 
on a mountain stream and brought home 270 trout. Said 
I: ‘*You are sure they were ‘speckled trout’?” He looked 
offended and said he thought he knew trout. I felt afraid 
I had at last come into the august presence of a veritable 
“trout hog” and I mildly asked, ‘‘How large was the 
largest one?” ‘‘About 12in. long.” ‘And the smallest?” 
“Six inches.” Well, I looked at Dr. H., who, by the 
way, is an enthusiastic sportsman, but had never seen, 
much less caught, a trout, and he looked at me. ‘*We 
must go a-fishing,” said I. ‘‘We certainly must,” he re- 

lied. 

' Canvassing the subject we found that in the headwaters 
of the Pigeon River good trout fishing could be had. The 
Doctor had sonte patients in Waynesville, who needed 
attention, and we planned to start early Thursday morn- 
ing, consult with the afflicted until after dinner, then 
drive sixteen and one-half miles over the mountains to 
the east fork of the Pigeon River and seek shelter with 
one Jim Osborne. 

The air was warm and the town sleepy. We hada 
ylatform-spring wagon, two good horses, and a colored 
a to hold the reins. There were four of us, Dr. H., 
his son Guy and a young friend, ‘‘Doc” N., and the sub- 
scriber. We started at 1 P. M. in good spirits and with 
the assurance of all that we should have plenty of trout. 
Such roads, such climbing, such forest-crowned moun- 
tains, such views of peak and valley, such rugged slopes 
and rich bottom and cove lands! I had never eaeeln 
such rough, tortuous lanes before. However. I confess 
my utter inability to give an adequate description of the 
varied scenery through which we passed. Had I the pen 
of aready writer like ‘‘Nessmuk” or the chronicler of 
“Uncle Lisha” and ‘Sam Lovel,”’ what pen pictures I 
could portray. He who anticipates riding to his head- 
quarters in a parlor car and casting the dainty fly from a 
luxuriously cushioned boat with fish tank inclosed, and 
a polite, skillful oarsman to relieve him of all unnecessary 
labor, need not apply. Such men know not the exulta- 
tion from overcoming difficulties in pursuit of this 
favorite pastime. It has graciously been ordered that 
keenest enjoyments and grandest successes shall be the 
legitimate outcome of obstacles surmounted and sharpest 
struggles. 1 do not remember how many times we forded 
the Pigeon, but it seems to me it was about twenty. 

Our journey was one long emphatic exclamation point. 
At 5:30 we drew in sight of Jim Osborne’s house, beyond 
which it was impossible to goa mile with a wagon. For 
the last three miles of our journey the sound of the roar- 
ing stream smote our ears continually, and my fingers 
itched to test every good pool and riff which came in 
sight. 

We came unannounced, and consequently found things 
unprepared. Mrs. O. said thit she did not keep boarders, 
but she ‘‘reckoned” we could stay. Tumbling our grips 
into a square room uncarpeted and unfurnished except 
for two beds, a bureau and a sewing machine, we irs 
assumed our fishing toggery and prepared for the con- 
test. I had to furnish experience for the party. The 
three ‘‘tenderfeet” went together to that portion of the 
stream directly in front of the house, while I went up 
stream about a quarter of a mile. Ugh! how cold the 
water is even through my wading boots. How swift the 
current. No casting from the bank here: too much 
laurel, rhododendron and other stuff. After a timea 
few amall trout rise and are deposited in my creel. The 
water is deeper than I thought, and so clear. I come to 
a bend, and just below is a most inviting pool, shady, 
cool, still and deep. I cannot reach it just as I wish, try 
asI may. However, one good one is hooked and landed 
safely. How handsome he is! Working along slowly 
and carefully, occasionally picking up a trout, until dark, 
I finally beeome aware of some one fishing just below me 
around a rock and log dam. Soon he comes in sight, 
wading in the water minus rubbers and fishing with a 
short willowy tip of an ordinary cane. I say ‘good 
evening.” “Howdy” comes in reply. ‘How far is it to 
Jim Osborne's?” ‘‘About a quarter you way. I reckon 
I’m the man you’r lookin’ for.” Iintroduce myself, and 


after a few moments spent in watching him we take a 
short cut to the road and then cross lots tothe house. My 
‘‘tenderfoot” friends are seated on the wide porch await- 
ing my return. I was quite disgusted to learn that they 
had beaten me badly, having a score of about forty, 
while I, who prided myself on my ability, had about ten. 
They all used bait. 


crossed the Balsam Range to Webster, and went 
thence by stage twenty-one miles to Franklin. High- 
lands is but nine miles from the latter place; however, I 
went no further. After a few days sojourn I returned to 
Asheville, made more inquiries, en — the delicious, in- 

e wonderful moun- 
tain scenery. I mentally pledged myself the pleasure of 


Entering our sleeping room I found a stranger, seem- 
ingly quite at home, enjoying the blazing fire in the huge 
fireplace. He was introduced as Mr. Kimball, of Boston; 
coming from Savannah a week previous, shaking with 
chills and fever, he had retired to this mountain region, 
since which time he had not suffered from fever, chill or 


cold, although wading in the water every day. 


Our supper consisted of trout, bacon, inevitable corn 
bread, coffee and milk. When supper was ended we all 
gathered around the fireplace and indulged in fish talk, 


while incense from the fragrant weed filled the room. 
Plans for the morrow were freely discussed. Jim O. 


could not accompany us, being obliged to attend assessor’s 


ee down the river, much to his disappointment. 
Kimba 


it ‘““Chinese Creek.” Jim shouts ‘Shining Creek, Mr. 


Kimball.” ‘Yes, yes,” with a nod, ‘Chinese Creek,” 


whereat Jim laughs.) 


We take an early start. The rising sun illumines the 
tips of the mountains with molten se: while our way 
ron thickets, inter- 


leads us through laurel and rhododen 
spersed with giant hemlocks (spruce pine here) sycamores, 


oaks and birches. The stream roars and dashes on our 
left, and the grass and bushes are wet with the heavy 


dew. Involuntarily I stop to admire the seething water, 
the laurel blossoms, the opening buds of the rhododendron, 


the flaming mountain pink; to measure a mammoth hem- 


lock, which by my rod measures 5ft. in diameter and 
towers without a limb for 60ft. The forest-covered 
mountains rose on either side at an angle of 50 degrees, 
and the stream rushed down an incline of two feet to the 
rod at a 2:40 gait. I wondered how I could ever with- 
stand that current. We follow the sharp curves and 
tumbling rapids for nearly four miles, when Kimball an- 
nounces that in his opinion we had gone far enough and 
will be sufficiently weary by the time we reach home. I 
concur. 

Now I am an ardent fly-fisherman, and dislike the use 
of any other bait. We both put on flies. I cast and cast 
and stumble and slide and stagger and catch a few trout, 
when K. comes to me with several good ones and puts 
them in my basket. He wades without the slightest 
attempt at keeping dry. An old pair of pants and broken 
shoes suffice him. At eleven o’clock we are tired and 


hungry, and as the trout do not rise well we conclude to 
rest, eat and smoke awhile. We sit on a huge boulder 


and examine our lunch. Soda biscuit (soggy), fried trout 
and bacon. Well, I eat the trout, nibble a piece of bacon, 
take one bite of the biscuit, groan and reach down for a 


drink of the ice cold water. If I had eaten all the biscuit 


I would have had the grim satisfaction of knowing there 
was a solid accident policy in the safe at home. One 
good purpose the biscuit might serve, viz., as ballast. 
We produce our pipes and proceed to talk fish, travels, 
art, and of the ever present scenery. Having come so far 
as this #0 catch trout, I conclude, as did ‘‘Piseco,” that I 
must while in Rome do as the Romans do if I wish to 


save my reputation; and noticing Kimball slipping on 


bait I follow suit. This on, the queen as stretcher seems 
to suit, and I gather in the trout. Out of one pool I take 
five, the heaviest $lb. and the smallest about ilb. See 


Kimball standing on that great flat rock which obstructs 
the middle of the river. He fishes the pool below and the 


rapids on either side, then concludes to cross to that tail 


race. He must jump to that dome-shaped rock about half- 
way across and a foot under the rushing water, and then 


leap to the gravelly shore. The water below is about 10ft. 


deep, that on the right and above is about 4ft. and going 


like a quarter horse. He pauses a moment and then 
jumps. That rock was slippery, and he slid with a splash 
into the shallower water with full pockets. I lean against 


arock and laugh. The roaring flood and his deaf ears 


defend his sensibilities, and he does not look backward. 
‘Let him that standeth take heed lest he fall.” My turn 


soon comes, when I slip and fill my boots. That was 


the longest and most wearisome four-mile journey I ever 
tramped. The basket grew heavier every hour, my arm 
grew tired, my ankles were bruised and my boots weighed 


aton. But we had over fifty good trout. Kimball was. 


disappointed. A few days — he had caught 8lbs. 
alone over the same ground. But trout are a ‘“‘precar- 
ious” fish. 

At the house we found ‘“‘Doc” N., who had been feeling 
badly all day and took no interest in fish or fishing. After 
a time he wandered up to Strawberry Hill and returned 
with a handful of strawberry stems and the luscious 
fruit hanging from them. K. andI eagerly devour them. 
‘*Doc” said he had had all he wanted. Dr. H. and Guy 
soon returned with about twenty-five fish and the whole 
catch are readily cleaned and we await supper. Jim 
Osborne returning from the “‘listing place” concludes he 
will see what he can do in the *‘aidge of the evenin’.” I 
give him some flies and he departs. 

Before supper is announced he walks in with eleven. 
More trout, fried bacon, soda biscuit, hot corn bread, 
coffee and milk. More fish talk, hunting talk, anecdote 
and smoke. Jim says there is an abundance of bears in 
the mountains. When he kills a mutton on the mountain 
the great gray wolves come prowling around for fresh 
meat. Deer are not plenty but can be shot. But turkeys, 
ruffed grouse, quail, fox and gray squirrels ‘‘ till you can’t 
rest.” Meanwhile ‘*‘Doc” has retired and Guy follows 
suit. Soon we all turn in, Kimball in a trundle bed 
very near the boys’ bed, Dr. H. and I in the other bed 
in the opposite corner. 

The morning found us too sore and lame to attempt 
any fishing before our team should come for us. We 
must reach home that night, as the following day was 
the Sabbath. Doc stated his ability and readiness to go 
fishing. The rest, even to Kimball, demurred. e 
packed up and waited for the wagon. Fearing gur team 
would be late in reaching us and delay us over the Sab- 
bath in Waynesville we decided to walk down the road 
and meet the wagon and so save what distance we could. 
Jim furnished a horse, and tying our grips together they 
were slung across the saddle and Guy was seated on top 
to direct affairs. Jim Osborne accompanied us to the 
listing place. We bade good-bye to Kimball with regret. 
I fancy our coming was a pleasurable break in the mo- 
notony of his daily round of fishing, eating and sleeping. 
Two miles down the road we met our conveyance, trans- 
ferring our baggage and bidding Jim good-bye we are 
soon seated an co oe Jehu to drive on “right smart.” 

Dr. H. and Guy both being silent an unusually long 
time I was informed by Doc ina half malicious manner 





and I agreed to go up the stream four miles to 
the junction of Pigeon and Shining creeks and fish down 
to the house. (Kimball is very deaf and persists in calling 





that the Doctor had been trying to smoke some freshly 
cut plug and after burning half a pipeful he concluded 
he didn’t ny, See this morning, nohow.” Guy 
sat with Jehu, and I on the middle seat, while the 
Doctor, who weighs 200lbs. endeavored to make active 
those heavy rear springs. He couldn’t accomplish it. It 
was very amusing to see him brace himself for each an- 
ticipated shock, only to be bounced around like a pea on 
a hot griddle. 

We enjoyed the fishing, the scenery and each incident 
of the trip. Our total catch reached 150 trout. Surely it 
is not all of fishing to fish, else the pleasure of pulling fed 
fish from one’s private pond should be the acme of sport. 
No, the rushing water, the rocks, the trees, the flowers, 
the birds, the floating clouds, the clear sky, the wealth of 
foliage, the lofty mountains and the solitude even—each 
and every one contributes its share to the full measure of 
the angler’s pleasure on a fishing trip. 

There are several streams in a radius of fifty miles of 
Asheville where good fishing may be had at the right 
time, according to reliable information. On the head- 
waters of the romantic Swaunawoa, on the Ivy, the Rich- 
land, the Catalouche and the east and west forks of the 
Pigeon. 

Space fails me in which to mention the beauties of this 
mountain region for the tourist and health-seeker. The 
malarious, the asthmatic, the sufferer from catarrh or 
ees affections, the rheumatic, the ‘‘played-out” 

usiness or professional man, and even the healthy sight- 
seer should come and behold and enjoy for himself. 
P. P. STAUNTON. 


MY FIRST TROUT. 


I FREQUENTLY see an account of the first deer or bear 

somebody killed, but Ido not remember reading of 
anybody’s first trout; solam going to tell how I made 
my first capture in that line. I warn you fly-fishers to 
shut your eyes and ears to this, for it was all done with 
bait. It was along time ago and I had never heard of 
rods nor anything connected with them except the hook 
and line; but of course this will be no excuse to the 
fly man. If it will be any satisfaction to him, know there 
that I now use nothing but the finest tied flies and a reel 
that you can hear sing, when I am so lucky as to hook 
anything heavy enough to make it sing, above the roar of 
the rapids. And my heart is madesore by scoffs and fears 
of the small boy who sits in judgment and, when I make 
a ‘‘fly” cast that don’t cause Father Izaak to turn in his 
grave, offers to bet me that I can’t do it again, or when I 
deliberately reel the lord of the pool in and the rod don’t 
break as he predicted, and I am so reckless as to call his 
attention to the fact, he vulgarly turns up his nose and 
says anything would hold that little thing, and expresses 
surprise that from its small size it was able to bite at all. 
These things all go to make up the fly man’s troubles, but 
I bear it patiently. But to that trout. It was caught 
long, long ago in a certain river where I expect to catch 
a good | more. 

In the fall of the year the salmon are on their spawn- 
ing beds and the sea trout or salmon trout follow them up 
to eat their eggs and later to spawn themselves before 
going back to salt water. During this season we who 
“loved the gentle art” were in high glee, but suffered one 
very disagreeable drawback; that was, that to insure a 
good catch we had to be at the river by daybreak, and, as 
we lived a mile distant, this forced us to leave our beds at 
a most uncomfortable hour. At this time I had seen but 
seven sunny summers sandwiched in between as many 
winters, and my horror of this early hour of rising would 
have done justice to a agi of more mature years; but I 
generally managed to be on hand. 

There was one favorite place known as the “big log,” 
where the water had made quite a hole around the mass 
of roots and drift at one end, where I could generally be 
found trying to beguile the minnow out from his retreat 
with a small bunch of salmon or trout roe on a No. 2 hook 
fastened to a cotton line, attached in turn to a clumsy 
willow pole. The log had something about it that struc 
my fancy that I could never account for, unless that it 
was so slippery that it was almost impossible to stand on 
it. I would get up on it and balance back and forth until 
steady, then make a cast, and then be out of balance 
again, and see-saw around with my bait part of the time 
in the water, with the minnows madly chasing it, and 
then up in the air dangling in front of my nose. Finally 
I would get settled again and some thoughtless minnow 
would be reckless enough to take hold, and then, with a 
jerk and splash, I would be struggling up to my neck in the 
water, for I never succeeded in maintaining my place on 
the log after a vigorous jerk. The next thing was to 
creep off to the fire and try to dry myself and get worms, 
and declare for the hundredth time that I never would 
come fishing again. This scene was gone through almost 
every morning, until once on a time a big trout took up 
his quarters under the old log. 

I came down as usual, clambered up on the log and 
went through the usual contortions in getting position, 
threw in bait, and was standing there cold and sleepy, 
when presto! jerk! splash! snap! and the water boiled 
and foamed around me, for I had failen in, as usual, and 
a monstrous trout came to the top and flurried and 
jumped and threw the spray like a young Niagara. The 
‘‘pole” had snapped at the first vigorous jerk, but luckily 
the line had been too long, and I had given it a turn 
around the tip and tied it back near my hand, so the fish 
was not loose. He took arun out into the swift water, 
and when the current struck him almost dragged me out, 
and I really think I would have held on if it had been a 
whale. He next took a turn up stream, and by that time 
I had begun to get my senses back, and started for shore 
pulling and tugging with all my might. Finally he 
floated into the dead water, lying on his side and show- 
ing his bright red markings, that to me looked prettier 
than if it had been pure gold. I pulled him ashore and 
raised a whoop that brought the other boys who did not 
know but what I had managed to get out in deep water 
and was drowned. There i lay gasping away his life, 
and as for me, I was the high hook of the season. He 
was 22in. long, and as fat as butter. And wasn’t hea 
beauty with his glistening sides throwing off their shin- 
ing colors. A section of the rainbow would have paled 
by his side, had I been the judge. And those spots, how 


they did shine out like stars in the sky. Surely the trout 
had never been taken out of water that was his peer. 


After all the boys had taken a look and reluctantly ad- 


mitted him to be the prize catch, I proceeded to dress him, 
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rson wish to fondle, but never to skin and eat him. 

ime, good master, was adolescent then and callow, but 
he was a born angler, well versed in the mysteries of the 
brooks; and, as soon as ever his heart was hardened and 
he ceased to regard the beautiful things as pets, he began 
to write bravely of kidnapping them from their fluvial 
homes and ‘‘playing them scientifically,” and so has con- 
tinued to write for forty years, though he has never risen 
to the higher plane of the salmon. I suppose that the un- 
disputed pioneer of American angling literature. pure and 
undefiled, is Charles Lanman, who came as one crying in 
the wilderness, as early as 1848, when he printed (in Lon- 
don) his ‘‘Adventures of a Salmon Angler in Canada.” 
The same book was issued contemporaneously in America 
as a ‘Tour of the Saguenay.” His subsequent wanderings 
by lake and river were woven into a double octavo vol- 
ume of most entertaining sketches, under the title of 
‘Adventures in the Wilds of America,” printed in 1856. 
He has no peer among his countrymen. Surely it was no 
kid-glove excursion to go salmon fishing here before the 
era of railroads, clubs, culexifuge, and all that, though 
the chap who daintily airs his latter day experience seems 
as much of a ‘‘feller” as the man who took it inthe rough 
before the lad was born. No doubt the memory of the 
Rev. John Todd has passed away with his corporeal taking 
off, yet he was a companion of Audubon, and wrote ‘‘Long 
Lake” in 1850, a volume which embodied the first oracu- 
lar utterances from the Adirondack Woods. And there 
was the Rev. Dr. Bethune, who edited a volume of Wal- 
ton in 1840, or thereabouts; he knew the intricacies of the 
Maine forests and the haunts of the mysterious landlocked 
salmon for forty years before the scientists determined 
what it was. it seems but yesterday since I knew them 
all—indeed, Lanman and Prime are still living and hearty. 

Although I write of pastime, I would not detract one 
iota from the meed of praise which belongs to those pro- 
gressive men in the early decades of the present oer, 
who blazed a warpath into the fallow field of New World 
icthyc science. There were Lewis and Clark, partners in 
exploration beyond the Rockies, who discovered the 
mountain trout and whitefish in 1809; Rafinesque. whose 
synoptical report of the ‘‘Fishes of the Ohio River and its 

ributaries,” printed in 1820, was the first American pub- 
lication in the interest of ichthyology; Dr. Kirtland, who 
followed with his ‘‘Fishes of the Ohio,” in 1828; Professor 
Edward Hitchcock, on ‘‘Massachusetts Fishes,” in 1835; 
Storer, on the ‘Ichthyology of Massachusetts,” in 1839; 
Agassiz, on the ‘‘Embryology of the Salmon,” in 1842; De 
Kay, on ‘‘Fishes of New Pork,” admirably illustrated 
with plates, in 1842; Storer, on ‘‘Fishes of North America,” 
in 1846, an ambitious, but really comprehensive work; 
and, finally, a general treatise on ‘‘Fishculture,” by 
Theodatus Garlick, in 1848. These admirable text books 
furnished a sufficient ground work for intelligent prose- 
cution of the study, and no doubt stimulated the pursuit 
of angling, for thenceforward angling books appeared in 
gradually increasing numbers, the field broadening as 
the area of the country extended. English publications 
which had hereto served as the angler’s vade mecum 
began to be discarded, or they were revamped and 
adapted to what gradually came to be discovered as 
American wants and American ideas. Such were Smith’s 
“Observations on Angling,” printed in 1833; the ‘‘Ameri- 
can Angler’s Guide,” printed in 1846; Bethune’s ‘* Walton,” 
in 1848; and Frank Forrester’s ‘‘Fish and Fishing,” in 
1849. The first strictly indigenous native American 
book was John G. Browne’s “Angler’s Guide,” which 
appeared in 1849. It marked a new era. But Browne 
was only a poor tackle maker. without classical 
education or social position, and how should he be 
expected to know anything? The critics rated him un- 
mercifully. Nevertheless his was a very complete and 
trustworthy guide to salt and fresh water aa for the 
time and well illustrated. Yet we are surprised to note 
its deficiencies. There is not a word about Canadian 
salmon, or grayling or striped bass, or the fifty other 
principal kinds of fish which afford sport now. Fly-fish- 
ing itself was then a new art. Up to 1845 it was scarcely 
known and little practiced. Americans never knew how 
to fish for salmun until 1850. Lanman was the only 
angler among them who had been initiated, and he was 
not proficient. A meager twelve lines on page 80 is all 
that Frank Forrester devotes to salmon in America and 
Forrester was thought to be an advanced writer. But he 
taught the natives English only, and we should still have 
been calling our pickerel a jack, and our trout fario, and 
our reel a winch, and our waterproof a mackintosh had 
we stuck strictly to the letter of his instructions; nay, we 
might have been fishing yet for barbel, tench and bream, 
which do not exist in our waters at all. 

I have said that Englishmen were foremost to discover 
the unusual attractions of our virgin salmon streams. So 
also they were the first to divulge them to the world in 
books. One by one those who had fished began to reveal 
the secrets of the primeval penetralia, into which they 
had ventured years before. ‘Chiploquorgan,” by Capt. 
Dashwood, and ‘‘Forest Life in Acadia,” by Capt. Hardy, 
both British officers, printed in 1858, are incomparable 
sketches of scenes which no hearthrug knight of the quill 
would dare attempt to portray. ‘‘L’Acadie,” a London 
book, printed in 1849, is a delightful idyl of the Canadian 
woods. Latrobe’s ‘‘Rambles in North America” (1835), 
contains something about fishing. Though of material 
essentially American, these books were English in senti- 
ment and emotion. They lack the amour propre of one 
who “‘treads his native heath.” Long we have waited 
for such a book, but I doubt if it has ever yet been writ- 
ten.—Charles Hallock in London Field. 


BIG TROUT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Referring to the several weights of monster trout on 
record and authenticated, as shown by your columns, the 
largest of which appear to belong to the Rangeley waters, 
I beg to state that I have a memorandum of a trout taken 
in 1871, which reads as follows: 

“July, 1872.—Henry D. LaRonde, Nepigon House, Lake Nepigon 
speckled trout by balance weighed 12]bs.” 

I got Mr. LaRonde, whois the factor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s port at Nepigon Lake, to write this statement 
and vouch for its truth in presence of several witnesses. 
My impression is that the fish was taken at the mouth of 
the Agawa River, which empties into the lake. So far as 
I know and have seen, the trout of Rangeley waters do 
not compare with those of the Nepigon for beauty, what- 
ever they may do for weight. I remember very well when 
the first lot of trout was brought from Rangeley by Mr. 
Allerton, some twenty years ago; it may be longer. They 
were spread out ona waterproof blanket in his rubber 
store, near the corner of Broadway and Fulton streets. 
They were a gross-looking lot, quite immense and unprece- 
dented for size, and very red in the belly, distended with 
spawn and protuberant. I !ooked them over in company 
with Genio C. Scott. These were October trout. 

Rangeley fish taken in June are shapely, but those 
caught in October are impressive only for their size and 
ugliness. Nepigon trout being taken in July are at their 
best for comeliness, and it seems to me they are at all 
times the brighter and more attractive fish of the two, 
clipper built, with a cleaner run, as your yachting editor 
would say. The Nepigon water is by far the colder of the 
two, and I think the more transparent. 

Mr. Page’s big fish made a wonderful excitement at 
the time of its capture and exhibition, which has hardly 
subsided yet. There are incredulous people who will not 
even now accept the testimony of their own eyes as to its 
being a simon + brook trout. They view it, in its 
case, ‘‘as through a glass darkly,” and remain uncon- 
vinced. I do not see why this specimen should not head 
the record until some larger and better one establishes its 
precedence by actual presence in propria persona, either 
alive or skinned and mounted. In 1873 Mr. Colin Camp- 
bell, now of 42 Wall street, exhibited a dozen 5 to sib, 
trout at the tackle shop of Andrew Clerke & Co., in 
Maiden Lane, which he brought from Nepigon River in 
good order, their average weight being altogether above 
that of Allerton’s Rangeley Lake collection. There are 
certain localities on the Nepigon where heavy fish run, 
just as there are at the Rangeley Lakes, and my belief is 
that they attain a size fully as enormous in the one as in 
the other. It would be easy in these days of Rex Magnus 
and other antiseptics to ship specimens from long dis- 
tances, and science might be served by a very little effort 
on the part of those whom chance puts into the possession 
of phenomenal fish. CHARLES HALLOCK. 


thinking all the while what a show I would make when 
I carried him home. 

But, alas! pride had a fall. There was a band of hogs 
hanging around there, which lived on the salmon we 
speared to get spawn for bait, and if we were so thought- 
less as to leave any fish lying in their reach, with one 
swallow they would put them where they would do the 
most good—to the hog. Dressing my fish I laid it down 
on a piece of board and was warming myself by the fire, 
when I was aroused by somebody shouting, ‘Run! run! 
the old sow has got your fish.” I lost no time getting 
there, but, alas, it was too late. She had eaten all but 
the tail, and she grabbed even that and made off into the 
willows, and that was the last I ever saw of my fish. 
Theres is a crowning joy in every life and why not a 
crowning sorrow. I passed through both mine that 
morning. 

I declared war against that hog right there, and ever 
after, no matter how well the minnows were biting or 
how comfortable the fire felt, Ialways had time to “‘heave 
rocks” at her just as long as I could see a bush shake. 

I had cut the length of that trout on the big log, and 
whenever the boys thought they had a big one, I would 
march them up and have them measure it, and if it did 
not come up to the standard—and none of them ever did 
—I lost all interest in that one. 

A few years ago I re-visited the old fishing place and 
found that a freshet had carried the big log off, thus blot- 
ting out all the record of my first trout. RED FIN. 

Umpqua Ferry, Oregon. 


AMERICAN ANGLING LITERATURE. 


ing history of angling literature in America is not 

difficult to trace for one who has clasped hands with 
those who were sponsors at its christening, and has had 
the good fortune to know personally almost every author 
of note since the era of angling books began; but to do 
full justice to each one, and to apportion to each the part 
he has borne, and the good he has done, is a difficult task, 
likely to become invidious, There are many exceedingly 
valuable contributors to the general fund of information 
in the several departments of ichthyology, who do not 
appear as authors, and there are comparatively few 
authors who write on the basis of their own personal 
observations and experience, trusting rather to the state- 
ments of accepted authorities to insure accuracy to their 
publications, and give them the requisite backbone. My 
preference would be not to Jaud the popular author so 
much as to designate such as have been able to contribute 
anything at all to the sum total of knowledge, and to an 
intelligent comprehension of the fishes of the country. 
There was a time when a printed volume was the emana- 
tion or expression of a mind which was master of its sub- 
ject, and its opinions were entitled to respect as those of 
one speaking by authority, and not as the scribes: but, 
nowadays, well—as Joel Penman pertinently remarks, 
“Any fule kin rite a buke!” 

There is no end tothe literature of angling. One is 
amazed at itsredundancy. Every one who goes a-fishing 
must needs tell of it in the sporting papers, if not in more 
pretentious publications. Their manifold collective ut- 
terance are like the chattering of blackbirds, joyful but 
vapid; yet they include a fair proportion of monographs 
and random field notes, which in the aggregate form an 
exceedingly valuable compendium of ichthyological re- 
search. Much of this class of materials has already been 
collated and compiled by the collaborateurs of the Smith- 
sonian Institution into several illustrated quarto volumes 
entitled ‘‘Fisheries Industries of the United States.” The 
full statistics of the past having been brought down to 
date and the work thoroughly systematized, it will be 
prosecuted to the end of time, as long as fish swim and 
Congressional appropriations can been voted for collec- 
tion and printing. The steps progressive toward the ulti- 
mate accomplishment may be partially outlined in the 
brief synopsis which follows: 

In earliest Colonial times, the reports sent to the home 
governments from New England, Virginia and Florida 
included a fair description or enumeration of the ichthy- 
ofauna of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts; and as the popu- 
lation gradually spread toward the Ohio River and the 
Great Lakes, interest was continually kept alive by the 
multiplying forms which were discovered. Angling was 
sometimes practiced by gentlemen of leisure, as we dis- 
cover from a musty little volume printed in Philadelphia 
in 1830, and most interesting it is, too—which gives the 
“Memoirs of the Schuylkill Fish'ng Club” from 1732 to 
1830. Such a diary, extending over a period of nearly 
one hundred years, must be without a parallel in any 
land. The subsequent occupation and devas ment of 
the country opened out an immense and abounding field 
for the angler and his inseparable associates, the commer- 
cial fisherman and the naturalist—a fact which English- 
men, who are always foremost in such matters, were not 
slow to discover and avail themselves of. British officers 
stationed in the provinces were able to enjoy exclusively 
the delight of the Canadian salmon streams for half a 
century at least before the unsophisticated settlers or their 
neighbors in the States were even aware of their exist- 
ence. Quietly they tossed the ‘‘Kippurns.” or what-not, 
into the sequestered pools of a primitive wilderness, and 
were not envied or disturbed, because, forsooth, their 
sports were not appreciated or understood. This ano- 
maly of tastes and pastimes can be explained. Up to 
forty years ago Americans were too busy to while away 
time in fishing. They had not accumulated the ‘‘piles” 
which now make millionaires as plenty as blackberries; 
indeed, they hardly knew a salmon or trout by sight. If 
they wanted sport they naturally turned to hunting. The 
gun and the chase were incidental to their every day 
associations, and employment of subduing the forest and 
driving pioneer stakes. And so it happened in respect to 
the primitive literature of this new country that many 
topical books appeared on the dog, gun and saddle, bear 
hunting, trapping, buffalo running, Indian fighting and 
the like, but none at all on angling. 

Once in a while a contemplative author like Thoreau, 
sauntering by the river side, or Willis, from ‘‘Under a 
Bridge,” or Prime in ‘‘Owl Creek Cabin Letters,” or Ik 
Marvel, wrapt in ‘‘Reveries,” would lead us unsuspect- 
ingly into secluded by-paths of the forests, discanting 
pay upon the silvery denizens of the brooks in a 

ashion to prompt an occasional vacation rambler to go 
a-fishing. But these new men (novi homines) in the days 
of their novitiate never aspired to higher game than the 
“trout in speckled pride.” The way in which they held 
him up to tender recognition might make a sentimental the bass weigh 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Referring to the size of trout caught in the Adirondacks 
in your issue of June 23, the weights 5} and 54lbs. are 
given as the heaviest weights actually caught. In July, 
1881, I saw a trout caught under the slide of the ‘‘old saw 
mill” on the Oswegatchie River that weighed 5lbs. 130z. 
by three different scales. The fish had not ceased flo 
ping when we reached the spot, and we took his weight 

fore he had time to lose much. The fish was caught 
by Mr. Mills, afterward ee of the State dam at Cran- 
berry Lake, and by him sold for $2 to Mr. James Smith, 
of Hermon, who with George Sawyer, my guide, can 
substantiate this statement. Had there been any way 
to send him to Syracuse I should have sent him to Uncle 
Rube Wood, who had caught two very large ones in the 
same spot two years before. A. AMES HOWLETT. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TROUT IN MAINE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Please find inclosed score of brook trout (S. fontinalis) 
for three days in June, 1887, at Kineo, Moosehead Lake, 
Me., which may be of interest to your readers: 

June 14—Saved 8; total weight, 164lbs.; largest, 4%lbs.; 
next largest, 3Ibs. 

June 17—Saved 6; total weight. 1041bs.; largest, 3lbs., 
and next in size, 2#lbs. 

June 18—Saved 7; total weight, 941bs.; largest, 241bs. 

The above is a score of the three best days’ fishing done 
by the undersigned. All the fish were taken with the fly, 
casting with an 80z. 104ft. Leonard rod. A cast of three 
flies was used—silver-doctor, grizzly-king and scarlet-ibis, 
the ibis being the hand fly. The grizzly-king proved the 
most killing. Flies tied on Nos. 5 and 6 sproat hooks. 
Much of my success, as also that of the past four seasons, 
is due to my faithful Indian guide and friend, Thomas 
Dana. N. A. PLUMMER. 








Last evening at Quimby Pond, five miles from Rangeley, 
Col. John B. Marble, proprietor of Rangeley Lake House, 
and Capt. Robert Irvine of Galveston, Texas, with Geo. 
Thrasher as guide, caught with rod and fly sixty-eight 
trout that weighed 40lbs., between the hours of eight in 
the evening and twelve midnight. It was a bright moon- 
light evening. Gro. H. HAYNEs, 


PaHI.urps, Me., July 1. 


JacK Parsons, an old fisherman on Lake Bomoseen, 
Vermont, is responsible for the following story: While 
fishing one day he had an old brown stone jug that he 
was very fond of in the boat, and when taking a nip it 
fell overboard. A long time he mourned its loss and 
would fish for hours on the spot where it had sunk. Some 
years afterward, while anchored on the ground and as 
usual fishing, he had a bite and pulled up twice, but did 
not catch the fish; the third time he hooked it, and, as he 
expressed it, thought he had the bottom of the lake on 
his line, but at length managed to pull up the line, and, 
behold, it was his jug, but with a fish inside. When 
young the fish had been attracted by the whisky in the 
jug, entered the mouth, and lived on the spirit until it was 
too large to get out. Three times he had ore his line 
in the mouth of the jug, catching the fish the last time. 
Some of the liquor still left he poured out and drank, and 
then taking the jug on shore he made a fire, cooked the 
fish in its own juice and whisky flavor, and ate it with a 
corkscrew,—S, 


CARP ON THE FLY.—St. Paul, Minn., June 22.—Can 
you inform me how the German carp can be taken with 
a hook and line? There are a number of lakes in this 
State where ae are quite numerous, but noone has been 
able as yet to take them out. Any information you can 
publish in your paper will be read with great pleasure by 
the many readers of it here.—E. 8S. P. [Carp have been 
taken with light fly tackle. In our issue of Aug. 19, 1886, 
“Big Sandy” reported successful fly-fishing for ~~ in 
Kentucky with fluttering flies, colors not given. They 
can also a taken with grasshoppers, bread crumbs, etc.] 


Lake Hopatcona.—The fishing in this New Jersey lake 
has greatly improved with the past five or six years, 
largely owing to plentiful plantings of fish. Our corres- 
pondent ‘‘Jacobstaff ” was there last week and had some 
good sport — black bass, pickerel and perch, One of 
over 4lbs. 
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some such vessels, and at in constant motion by gently 
stirring until they have become hard, usually about five 
hours after being taken from the fish. They are then placed 
on cotton flannel trays and shipped in boxes in the same 
manner as whitefish eggs. Assoon as they are received at 
the hatchery they are put into tubs, each tub to be not more 
than three parts full of eggs; they are then gently stirred 
with the hand until thoroughly loosened or separated. Im- 
mediately alongside should be a screen about three inches 
deep and with holes just large enough to allow the egg to 
pass through. This screen fits into a tub of clean water and 
the eggs are dipped into it, and by gently shaking the screen 
they all pass through. By this means we know that each 
egg is separated from those surrounding it. I then take 
some of the sediment from the bottoms of the supply tanks 
and mix thoroughly with the eggs. A certain amount of 
this sediment adheres to the egg and prevents the ‘‘bunch- 
ing” when placed in the jars. After carefully following this 
plan the eggs can be placed in the jars, and if given a suf- 
ficient current of water to keep them moving very gently 
there will be no danger of them floating off; nor do they re- 
quire continual watching for the first forty-eight hours as 
in the old method. 

They take from fifteen to thirty-five days to hatch, accord- 
ing to the temperature of the water, the colder the water the 
longer the time required. When the fry are seven or eight 
days old the little fellows will begin eating one another, and 
hundreds of them can be seen swimming in the tanks, each 
with a fish in his meuth that seems as large as himself. A 
small percentage of loss can be put down to this cause. We 
usually ship 50,000 in a twelve-gallon can, and find it neces- 
sary to use ice to keep the temperature of the water suffi- 
ciently low for them to stand the journey. 

If 50 per cent. of the eggs can be hatched it can be consid- 
ered very fair success. My opinion is that the general 
average is lower, although one case that came under my 
notice very much exceeded this. In the instance I refer to 
there were two small shipping boxes of eggs sent to a hatch- 
ery and fully 75 per cent. were dead before leaving the 
spawning grounds, and the man who took the eggs told me 
that the rest of them died when put in the jars, and there 
were no more pike eggs sent to that hatchery that season; 
yet, on reading the annual report for the same season’s oper- 
ations at that hatchery, I saw that ten millions of wall-eyed 

vike fry had been distributed! Men claim that they can 
ek 50, 75 and even 90 per cent. of the eggs of certain fish; 
but here is a case that calls for special attention—several 
hundred per cent. from dead eggs. Why each egg, even if 
dead, must have brought forth twins, or triplets, at least. 
I think it would be a capital idea for ali of us that are en- 
gaged in pike culture to get our eggs from that locality for 
the future, and we should work hard to get very stringent 
laws passed protecting the eens. so that such a very pro- 
lific and peculiar class of fish should not be killed or de- 
stroyed. 

There is no doubt that such deception as this injuriously 
affects the science of fishculture. The people of the countr 
on reading or hearing of certain waters being stocked with 
thousands or millions of fry, as the case may be, naturally 
look for some beneficial result in the near future, and when 
no such result shows itself they are inclined to say that arti- 
ficial propagation of fish is very much over-estimated, nor 
can we blame them. 

During the season just passed we secured for our Mil- 
waukee hatchery about 30,000,000 wall-eyed pike eggs, esti- 
mating them at 120,000 to the quart measure, and though as 
fine a looking lot of eggs as one could wish to see I do not 
expect to have more than 10,000,000 fry to distribute. These 
10,000,000 will fill about one hundred of the applications we 
have on file, leaving nearly another hundred to be left over 
until next year. 

The best breeding grounds in Wisconsin for this fish are 
Green Bay, and Fox River emptying into it. Last winter 
our Legislature passed a law preventing the killing, buying, 
selling or having in possession any wall-eyed pike from these 
waters weighing less than 1!4]1bs. A similar law protecting 
our whitefish in Lakes Michigan and Superior, and their 
bays, was passed, and I have no doubt that a very few years 
will »yrove the wisdom of these laws, as the fish will be 
enabled to reach an age and size that will make them useful 
as breeders and valuable as commercial fish. The main 
trouble hitherto has been that our lake fish have been caught 
when weighing a pound, and even less, consequently they 
had no opportunity of being reproducers of their kind an 
brought such a low price per pound that a fisherman could 
hardly make more than living expenses. 

In conclusion I will give a brief summary of the fry that 
have been turned out and the number of applications filled 
in 1887 up to the present time, by the Wisconsin Fish Com- 
mission : 


EXPERIENCE WITH TACKLE. ing to get slack enough to snap the line, but not a foot 


did he get, for the reel had the line wound up as soon as 
Editor Forest and Stream: the fish was done with it. It was a tremendous fight, 

Seeing ina former issue an article on reels, I have! such a one as I never thought possible for a trout to make, 
taken the liberty to write you on a subject which has long | and I have caught them for the last twenty years. He 
been in my mind, and which I am afraid would never be | seemed determined to get away. Sometimes he would 
satisfactorily determined were it not possible to get other | throw himself out of the water, then down to the bottom 
people’s opinion. he would go; and then, as if he had thought of some- 

Ihave thought many times, both while reading and | thing new, would start for the foot of the pool, only to be 
fishing, why do not more anglers use the automatic reel. | turned and brought back, contesting every inch of the 
I have seen articles on various kinds of reels, but no one | ground. 
has anything to say either for or against the automatic. | At last the line came in rapidly, and I knew something 
Perhaps the best way to call out the different opinions is] was the matter, the rod straightened out and the reel 
to relate my experience with it. burned as it took up the line, and I knew_it was all over. 

When getting an outfit last spring, I got a reel with | The fish was gone, the fun was over. I had lost my 
both click and drag, and after using it once or twice came | golden opportunity of getting one of the big Rangeley 
to the conclusion that I did not like it, and having seen | trout. My vacation was spoiled, and I was going home 
something of the automatic, I decided to change the one | as soon as I could. That was the way I felt as I took my 
I had for one of the latter kind. When it came it seemed | rod a yart, and in fact all that day. It seemed as though 
so heavy and cumbersome that I was prejudiced against | I could never fish any more, I had lost my good luck and 
it, but gave ita trial as soon as possible. The place | it was no use trying. 
selected was a small pond where the fish were not large,| Upon examination of the line I found that the hook 
but were very plenty, and sometimes gave very good | had pulled out of the snell, which was a double one, hav- 
sport. ing Some turned around the hook, cork-screw fashion. 

After having anchored the raft I proceeded to test the | This same thing has neppened to me several times, and 
whole rig. The rod was a light lancewood 10ft. long, the | always when I have had large fish on, and I have come 
line 45yds. enameled fly line, the tlies cowdung and stone | to the conclusion that dealers can not be too careful how 
fly; but after getting the rig strung up I was so disap- | the hooks are snelled. i . 3 
pointed with it that I was about ready to give up and go| From the time the trout took the bait until the line 
home, the whole thing was so heavy and cumbersome; | Came back was nearly an hour, and all this time the reel 
but my friend persuaded me to give it a fair trial. had kept the line wound up in good order so that there 

I can not cast very well at any time, but the first cast I] Was not a foot of slack nor a kink, nor anything to trou- 
made there took my companion’s hat out into the pond, ble or bother me ; and a one-armed man, could he have 
at which he made a few eloquent remarks relative to my | held the rod, would have had as good a chance of securing 
style of casting ; after this, nerved by the stinging sar- | the fish as I did, Cas. D, CHASE. 
casm and forcible expressions which my friend used, 
I succeeded in doing better and a last got the hang of the 
thing. The weight was so great and so much below the 
hand that it seemed very unhandy at first, but after a 
while I found I could do better than ever, and after cast- 
ing about half an hour, I had a rise and struck a trout 
that would weigh about half a pound. I raised the brake 
and the spring was so strong that it brought the fish to 
the raft so quickly that he came near making his escape 
by being entangled in the logs. 

I had two or three rises, and soon found that if I wanted 
any fun fishing I must uncoil the spring, as the reel was 
doing all the fishing. After some experiments I got the 
tension just right and then had some fine sport. All to 
be done after the fish was hooked was to keep the brake 
raised and the reel took all care of it. If he chose to run 
he could have all the line he could unwind; if he tried to 
sulk, there was that steady strain on him, and no matter 
how he might tear around he could not get any slack, 
but could be brought to net at any time. 

After catching about 20lbs. we came home, both very 
much pleased with the reel. Since that time I have used 
it on both quick and dead water, and found it to work 
splendidly in every respect. 

Last June I took it to the Rangeley Lakes, and although 
the fishing then (about the 20th) was not good, I had some 
fine sport both at Middle and Upper Dams. While fish- 
ing one morning on the boom walk at Middle Dam, I 
struck a fine trout, and to test both the rod and reel, I 
gave the fish the line and let him have a good start. He 
made for the gate, and seeing that he was going through 
I gave him the butt. As I did so I thought, ‘*Good-bye, 
old rod,” but to my surprise the rod did not snap but 
stood the strain perfectly. The trout had got down the 
sluice as far as the gate when he began to feel the spring 
in the reel and in the rod. He stopped, and I could feel 
the line quiver as he strove to gain his ground, or rather 
water; but opposing forces were too much for him, and 
little by little he came to the top, and at lest broke water 
and came skipping back almost into the landing net. The 
current was so strong that I could not hold him with one 
hand, and he got started again; but after a few moments 
he gave up and was drawn into the landing net, as hand- 
some a fish as ever came into the air. For fully twenty- 





































































RIGHTS OF POND OWNERS. 


i ior right of pond owners to take fish from their 
: ponds in the close season has come up in Indiana. 
Mr. W. C. Harmon writes to Mr. Enos B. Reed, fish com- 
missioner of Indiana, as follows: ‘‘ Sir: As you are the 
fish commissioner of the State, I have a few questions to 
ask in regard to the fish law, and which I hope you will 
be kind enough to answer. First—Has the State legal 
ower Over private property that overflows and leaves fish 
in ponds and sluices on their land? Can the owners of 
such lands take seines and nets and catch the fish that 
remain in said ponds and sluices without violating the 
Statelaw? Please state what streams and tributaries in 
the ‘ Pocket’ the fish law reaches?” To this the commis- 
sioner replies: ‘‘An owner or occupant of lands most as- 
suredly has the right to control them, and if the State 
streams overflow, and fish get into private ponds, the fish 
are lost to those streams and become to all intents and 
purposes the property of the owners of the ponds, who 
have the right to do what they please with them—appro- 
priate them to their own use or give them away to whom- 
soever they please. A man has the right to fish in his own 
waters in any way he chooses. The fish laws are applic- 
able to all public streams of the State—lakes included. 
Send a two-cent stamp for the codified fish laws of the 
State. Address State Fish Commissioner, Indianapolis, 
Ind.” 

If Mr. Reed be correct in his interpretation of the law, 
there must be in the statute some provision expressly 
conferring such a right, or providing that it be not taken 
away. It has been repeatedly decided in the courts else- 
where, as in New York, that the State does have control 
over private waters. In the famous Pheips-Racey case it 
was settled that the owner of a private trout pond could 
not lawfully take trout from the pond in eas season. 





On a farm near Pennellville, New York, are three 
beautiful lakes, in which the boys have done their 
fishing for years. The lakes always swarmed with fish of 
the common kind. Five years since a city gentleman 
purchased the farm on which the lakes are located, posted 
notices forbidding fishing, and proceeded to stock the 





five minutes that trout, aided by the swift current, was | lakes with bass. We understand that the State did the No. of i a No. of fry 
struggling against the rod and reel and at last had to give | stocking, and as some four years have passed since the tions filled. planted. 
up, and all the time I had not aided the reel, but was de- | fish were put in, the lakes now afford the finest fishing in aoe — po bhes nee en eae Pe vameees 
termined it should bea test case between the fish and | the county, judging by the strings carried by some of the ec eel ede Reta 500000 
current on one side and the rod and reel on the other. city friends of the owner. If the State stocked the WAMODSH esentan oe 31,500,000 
One morning a guide named Will Sargent came up to | can we be = trom catching the fish, although it | Wall-eyed pike...............00+ 67 8,800,000 
camp and told Capt. Farrar and others that he had hooked | is impossible to reach the waters without trespassing, as — — 
a very large trout above the dam; it was, he thought, the | they are surrounded by his land? What would the dam- IAN ais sisin dtiakivxcenenwsieatioases 398 45,080,000 


ages amount to if we were caught fishing in these waters, 
providing it could be proven no damage was done but the 
catching of the fish? PENNELLVILLIAN. 


[The law on the subject is as follows, Chap, 243, Sec. 16, 
Laws 1885: ‘‘Any person who shall knowingly trespass 
upon inclosed or cultivated land, for the purpose of shoot- 
ing or hunting any game protected by this act, or shall 
take any fish from private ponds or private streams 
not stocked in whole or in part by the State, or after 
public notice has been given by the owner or occupant 
thereof, or person, association or corporation hiring or 
leasing the exclusive right to shoot or hunt thereon or 
tish therein from the owner or occupant, as provided in 
the following section, shall be liable to such owner or oc- 
cupant, or ‘‘person, association or corporation,” in addition 
to the actual damages sustained, exemplary damages to 
an amount not exceeding twenty-five nor less than fifteen 


dollars.”] 
Sisheulture. 
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largest one he had ever seen. He was standing on the MADIsoN, Wis. 


boom walk and was not very far from the gate. The fish 
started to go down the sluice and Sargent tried to stop 
him, but his line broke and away the fish went, taking a 
number of feet of line with him. 

The next morning I went down on the apron of the 
dam, and putting on a minnow, cast into the little eddy, 
by the side of the sluice. The bait had not been in the 
water more than a minute when a very large trout took 
it and started for white water, and quicker than it takes 
to tell it he had nearly every inch of line out and I was 
holding the butt of the rod with both hands, while the 
tip was nearly in the water. The strain was tremendous, 
and it did not seem as if the fish could hold it long, and I 
knew I could not. But at last, when my arms were 
nearly pulled out of my shoulders and it did not seem as 
if I could hold on another minute, the line began to wind 
up and I knew that he was as tired as I was and was 
coming in. After he left the white water and struck the 
eddy I could see him, and I give you my word he did 
come, but not too quick for the reel, for when he was 
lying in the still water near the bank the line was all in 
and not a foot of slack out and there had not been any at 
any time. 

I was alone, but there were two gentlemen across the 
stream whose attention I tried to attract, but the water 
made so much noise and the spray was so thick that all 
attempts were failures. I tried to get the net under him 
alone, but could not reach him, and there was no way to 
reach the shore except to go back upon the dam and 
around the end, soI had nothing to do but to wait for 
him to make a move. I did not have long te wait. Soon 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMISSION. 


\ 7E have the report of the Fish and Game Commissioner, 

of New Hampshire, giving the work done by them 
for the year ending May 31, 1887. The fish distribution in 
1886 consisted largely of landlocked salmon and brook trout, 
which observation and experience has shown to be the best 
adapted to the waters of the State. 

The work of the Commission for the past few years has 
returned very favorable and encouraging results. Protec- 
tion in the breeding, or close seasons, in addition to largel 
increased number of fry planted, have done much to restock 
many waters nearly barren. Over 600,000 brook trout were 
distributed last year. 

The establishment at Plymouth is in good condition, and 
the new plan in ree the trout eggs ¢ — by the super- 
intendent, has resulted in a large saving of eggs. So far they 
have never been troubled with fungus, which in some places 
is so fatal to the yen The wanton destruction of small 
landlocked salmon in Hebron River, compelled the Commis- 
sioners to close that stream to all kinds of fishing for three 
years. That river contains the finest spawning grounds for 
these fish in the State, and it is from there that the supply 
of eggs is expected to be obtained. 

The report of Col. Elliot B. Hodge, superintendent of the 
State hatching houses at Plymouth and Sunapee Lake, 
naturally gives a detailed account of the work. Six hun- 
dred thousand salmon were hatched and planted in the 
Pemigewasset River in May at various points from one to 
twenty miles above Livermore Falls. 

The number of young fish and eggs in the hatcheries for 
distribution in the spring of 1887 is as follows: 

PO AOOE MIND oso cics9 baa a0 eee nna ee Seecmeaencaraee 500,000 


EME fore oas c acco rumnccnnvsanenseasetacde cass 600,000 
PCIE IMINO 5a 5 0 cc 510-015 oa sicivs wane caine abe claw 157,000 








HATCHING THE WALL-EYED PIKE. 
BY JAMES NEVIN. 
[Read before the American Fisheries Society.] 


rPHE eggs of the wall-eyed pike cause more trouble while 
undergoing the process of hatching, than those of any 
other of our better class of fish, owing to their great adhe- 


he began to move, and move he did. I thought I had| siveness. If not attended to properly before being placed in 3 : 

seen fish when they seemed to have urgent business in| the hatching jars, they will stick together in bunches and | Siping ttow Geruang ee eo 
some other place, but this one had more business than ‘‘a | float off through the outlet from the jar, and should screens | California trout........ +... +. -sc..ceeee cece cece eeeeee 10,000 
man on the town;” he was in three or four different | be used to prevent this, they will be blocked up and the eggs | Brown trout, from Germany....--+++++++reeeeeeee eee 5,000 


carried off with the overflow. In our Milwaukee hatchery 
we have been raising pike fry for the last three seasons, and 
after trying various plans to counteract this evil, I have 
found the following to answer most satisfactorily. 

As soon as impregnated the eggs are placed in tubs or 


places at once, and I was so excited that I could not have 
done anything to help capture him; but there was no 
need of it, for the reel was doing all that there was to be 
done. Back and forth, up and down the pool he ran, try- 


The question of the species to which the néwly found trout 
in Sunapee Lake belongs is touched upon, and the Commis- 
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sioners think that it is an indigenous fish and not the result | that are maintained for fuel and building materials, and 


of a small plant of blueback trout from Maine, made in 
1879. 

It is recommended that an appropriation for a branch 
hatchery on Lake eseseepecnanes and for repairs and en- 
largement at Sunapee and Plymouth be made. 





Che Fennel. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Co 








FIXTURES. 


DOG SHOWS. 


Sept. 1 to a ingngenel Dog Show of the Pacific Kennel Club, at 
San Francisco, Cal. J. E. Watson, Secretary, 516 Sacramento 
street, San Francisco, Cal. 

Sept. 7 and 8.—Second Show of the Fox-Terrier Club, Newport, 
R. I. Entries close Aug. 24. F. Hoey, Sec., Long Branch, N. J. 

Sept. 12 to 17.—First Show St. Paul and Minnesota Kennel Club, 
St. Paul, Minn. W.G. Whitehead, Secretary. 

Sept. 20 to 23.—Wisconsin Kennel Club’s Annual Show, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. R. D. Whitehead, Manager. 

Oct. 12 and 18.—Stafford Kenne} Club Show, Stafford Springs, 
Conn. R.S. Hicks, Secretary. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Sept. 6.—Manitoba Field Trials Club Field Trials. Derby entries 
will close July 1; all-aged entries Aug. 1. Secretary, Hubert Galt, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Nov. 7.—Third Annual Field Trials of the Western Field Trials 
Association. R.C. Van Horn, Secretary, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov, 21.—Ninth Annual Field Trials of the Eastern Field Trials 
Club, at High Point, N. C. W. A. Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, 
Kings County, N. Y. 

December.—First Annual Field Trials of the American Field 
_ Club, at Florence, Ala. C. W. Paris, Secretary, Cincinnati, 





A. K. R.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


TH! AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration 

of pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is 
published every month. Entries close on the Ist. Should be in 
early. Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed 
envelope. Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. 
No entries inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription 
$1.50. Address “‘American Kennel Register,” P. O. Box 2832, New 
York. Number of entries already printed 5123. 


THE DOG FOR BIG GAME. 


ag passing all our canine families in review it is sometimes 
very difficult to adapt a use for the majority, although 
there might be a flourish to commence with, say, the bulldog. 
We might have read about it or imagined it, that this old 
English breed was useful to add in pluck and stamina to 
degenerated sorts. Then it might be well to consider who 
has tried it for the last quarter of a century, and the mind 
is not impressed with a sense of what is useful when at- 
tention is turned to mastiffs, St. Bernards, Great Danes, 
Newfoundlands, or even bloodhounds. Highly ornamental 
they are, it must be admitted, and grand companions, but 
for praotical use what can be said of them? There isa great 
deal of sport for Englishmen in all climes, and every year 
fresh fields open up for the rifle and shotgun in distant 
shores; but with small exceptions very little work is found 
for dogs, and for big game nothing that belongs to our re- 
cognized valuable sorts have as yet been requisitioned. 
Every sort of hunting that depends on the nose is best per- 
formed by the foxhound, excepting, of course, working for 
feather, when the pointer or setter is the requirement all 
over the world. Buta great many sportsmen to my know- 
ledge have puzzled over the question of what would be the 
best dogs for India or Africa to pull down the largest species 
of deer and antelope, or to attack any of the feline tribe be- 
low the status of the lion and tiger. I have been interrogat- 
ed a great many times on this subject, and have discussed 
the mastiff in believing him to be too slow for any sort of 
attack on a lively, active animal even if brought to close 
quarters. But how could a mastiff be got into action? as 
he could not travel fast enough to get there. A bloodhound 
would hang on a line far too long to be of much use even 
with deer in a jungle country; and the deerhound or the 
largest-sized greyhound is not powerful enough for elk or 
some of the other big deer tribes, and not fierce enough to 
tackle big beasts of a carnivorous nature. It is a puzzle al- 
together, as what is wanted is the weight and power of the 
mastiff combined with the speed of the greyhound and the 
nose and aptitude for order of the foxhound. If any one 
could breed such an ideal sort of animal as I am drawing 
a sportsman could start on the trail of any beast, run him 
to his lair by nose, stop his dog or the pack if the position 
was too strong, or run down by view if the occasion offered. 

I thought a good deal about the Great Dane when that 
breed became popular in England, but several conversations 
with those more conversant with the breed than I am gave 
me but a poor idea of their scenting powers, and suggested 
also that when once roused to tackle anything there would 
be no getting them off. In fact, that in their disposition to 
go in for attack and hold they are bull-terriers on a big scale. 
Now, there is no greater nuisance than a bull-terrier in 
mimic sort of warfare, such as with badger or fox, as they 
are always attacking at the wrong moment, and in their ex- 
citement will often worry their comrades. They are the 
exact counterparts of a foxhound, asin full chase this hound 
can be stopped, and they can be so steadied that in running 
right into their quarry they can, when in numbers or singly, 
be checked instantaneously. This is one very important 
quality to be observed, and one it might be very difficult to 
secure in a Great Dane or any dog akin to him. The deer- 
hound is more manageable, and from that source there is 
something important to paaeenes besides pace and activity, 
but nothing in nose. The lurcher teaches us the greatest 
lessons in these crosses—as the most killing poacher’s dog is 
the cross between the greyhound and setter. In this com- 
bination is nose, pace, and an aptitude to be trained to hand, 
and there is nothing radical about the greyhound that 
would make him an impossibility to train in any way. By 
this means, therefore, two sorts that might fairly amalga- 
mate are brought together, and a result for a purpose is ob- 
tained. I am rather dubious about the Great Dane and 
deerhound without other elements in the composition, but 
for Pe a service something should be tried, as I will now 
explain. 

Deskie the last six years several Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans have settled under the Canadian Government on prairie 
lands that stretched away for many miles from the foot of 
the Rocky Mountains. There have been two millions and a 
half of acres let out in ranches during the last six years, 
und there are now more than sixty settlements or ranche 
farms in these districts. The mountains which divide this 
country from British Columbia are well stocked with deer 
of various kinds, and in what may be called bigger game 
still for the sportsman’s rifle, bear and wolf. I have had a 
journey related to me very lately by one who walked over 
these mountains, and the wolves were in packs around him, 
kept off only by the fires he made during one particular 
night that was very perilous. These wolves come down and 
bother the settlers, not as yet in packs, but one now and 
again by himself harboring in the timber tracts or woods 

























































coming out to pounce on a straggling colt or a calf that may 
offer him an opportunity. A ranche owner who has lived 
out there five years, and who is going out there again next 
month, assures me that these wolves would show splendid 
one if the right sort of dog could be devised to run them. 

here are two sorts of wolves, he says—the bigger and the 
lesser—and the latter sort, he quite believes, might be bowled 
over by a brace of large-sized greyhounds; but the big ones 


are another matter altogether, and he considers, and I expect 


rightly, too, that one would beat a pack of foxhounds from 
any ranche in a straight line to the mountains. This would 
be from fifteen to twenty-five miles on an average, but a 
wolf travels very fast in a swinging sort of gait, and he 
never tires. Hounds running on his line, therefore, would 


be very likely beaten, excepting ng were almost upon his 


back at start. My informant says that what they want is a 
very fast, stout hound, that would put his nose down if 
wanted, but one that could be lifted without any trouble, as 


a wolf is very - in leaving his lair, and might be two 


miles off, though in view on open prairie, and then the plan 
would be to race to him on horses, to get the hounds in view. 
That stage reached, the hounds should be nearly as even in 


their stride as a brace of greyhounds, as the wolf always 


turns round and snaps as he runs, or would boldly attack a 


single hound and do the latter no end of damage; but four 


big, powerful hounds should bowl him over like a rabbit 
and pin him before he could do much harm. It is considere 
that there should be four hounds at least for this business, 


but two couples would be still better. And now will any 
reader of the Gazette do more than I can do in giving this 
ranche owner—or, I may say, all the ranche owners—the 


correct advice as to how such hounds as are required should 


be bred? 
It is really a trial test for the Irish Wolfhound Club. Can 


that — bring out the genuine article for the requirement? 

eel quite sure of the cross that has been already 
tried between the Great Dane and the deerhound for reasons 
I have given above; but still it might be tried, as certainly 
there are qualities in the Great Dane that might befit him 
as an opponent for the wolf. Personally I am rather in- 
clined toward raising up the old-fashioned stag hound from 
the foxhound source, and, at any rate, I think the foxhound 
element must be introduced. I am assured that, provided 
the required hound could be found, there would be a great 


I do not 


demand for his services throughout all the ranche districts, 


as, besides wolves, deer come down from the mountains and 
settle on the farms at most times of the year, and would 
show great sport before powerful hounds. I will undertake 
to introduce my informant to any one who feels interested 
in this subject, and I should very much like to see some good 
— from it, or from our large canine breeds, as at present 
their want of practical use is a great slur upon their 


characters.—‘‘Leatherhead” in Kennel Gazette. 


HOUNDS AND THEIR ATROCITIES. 
EN, as a rule, adore hounds; certainly a fox hunter. 


But the woman that likes them is hard to be found, 


and few there be that tolerate them even. 


From my earliest infancy I have always heard the call 
“Shut the door or the hounds will get in.” Thereis nothing 


they will not eat and nothing they will not dare to get it. 


shut them out. To steal seems to be an instinct with them. 


it seems. ell 
certainly great exaggeration; but it is all honest fact. 


ing in vain. Some one saw him and cut it o 
One summer, when we had no ice, I found that the bottom 


rogue, nosed it out, and actually broke several panes of glass, 
my flowers smashed up, as well as butter and milk gone. 
We thought we’d not 

box, put a chain on it and ti 


down again. He did so, and gnawed at the leather strin 
till he untied it, and again butter and milk disappeared. 


he went down, and I know not but that he would finally 
have taken the rock off had not my brother heard the bump 
bump of his moving the rock, and at once suspected the 


cause and crept there and caught him in the act, and gave 


him such a severe whipping that it was — me 
before he tried it again. We had never known before whic 
hound it was. This same wretch took a whole ham out of a 
safe which I kept in the porch in the summer time, and 
which was locked. He caught the door in his teeth and 
shook it backward and forward till he opened it. It had 
been very dry for some time and the door had shrunk and I 
had not noticed it. I would not have known how he got it 
oe had I not seen him after this trying to open it again. 

7hen that same dog was a puppy he ate up a young brood 
of fourteen turkeys at one meal. Several severe whippings 
broke him of turkey eating, but to the day of his departure 
from us he was always stealing, and in a way to surprise us. 
All hounds are thievish, but he was the worst I ever saw. 
They would go all around my flower garden hunting for a 
loose paling, and when they found one off they woul it 
and then go in and make their beds among my flowers. This 
was in the summer time, when they wanted a cool and soft 
bed at the same time. 

They would often get in the hen houses, and there would 
be no eggs left when they left you — be sure. I have had 
them to destroy five or six settings of hens’ eggs at one time, 
and they just ready to hatch, too. Sometimes they would 
scratch a hole underneath and go in, and sometimes rip off 
a loose plank. You can’t always be thinking of hounds, 
even though you know them well, they seem to be always 
ready to take advantage of any forgetfulness on your part. 

These are only a few instances of their atrocities, samples 
of which I have endured all my life, and am afraid will for 
the rest of it. 

Now I have told of how mean they are, I must tell of the 
sagacity of one and how he saved me from being torn to 
pieces pomees, certainly badly hurt. I was on a visit to one 
of my little cousins, and had on one of her dresses, when my 
father came for me accompanied ri bas pack of twelve hounds. 
I started across the yard never thinking of the dogs attack- 
ing me, for they were used to me and I to them, but the pack 
came dashing at me, Lizzie and Alp in the lead, and they un- 
usually large houn 
horror when he saw the attack, and these two large and 













They were continually plundering, even with all the care to 





Even when they are well taken care of they will steal every 
chance they get. Stolen things are always sweeter to them, 
hat I am going to tell will sound like a fable, 






I have often known them to scratch ash cakes out of the 
fire and eat them—seen them do it myself. Several times 
they took pieces of meat out of the boiling pot and carried 
them off—sometimes out of the pot hanging over an open 
fire on an old-fashioned crane, and sometimes out of the 
boilers on the stove. We have a puppy now that gets up on 
the stove and takes off the cooking bread. How they do 
them I cannot imagine, but they do all these things. Many 
and many a jar of milk have they destroyed, and several 
times when the mouths of the jars were small they got their 
heads hung, and, not being able to get them out, smashed 
the jars to pieces, but went around for several days with a 
collar of jar around their necks. Once one of them put his 
head in the coffee pot, and this being tin, could not break it, 
and could not get it out, so went around ae and bang- 













of my flower pit was very cool, and kept the butter and milk 
nicely, so we put it there, and all went well till one day one 
of the hounds, Rollo by —s famous, or rather infamous 


went down and ate it up, regardless of my feelings in having 


conquered by a hound, so sunk a 
it down with a leather string 
and moved my flowers back out of his way should he go 





We were still unconquered though, and this time, in ad- 
dition to fastening the box more securely, we put a tremen- 
dous rock on it to weight it down. Due as the a came 


fierce dogs in the lead, but what was his delight and as- 
tonishment to see a jump up and catch Lizzie by the back 
of the neck and pull her off just as she was me op on me. 
He of all the pack recognized me in spite of the dress my 
cousin had been wearing. I was too young to recollect how 
I fell, I po recollect their rushing at me and Alp’s noble 
conduct, and my father’s screaming and running toward me. 
This same dog at hog-killing time would not allow one of 
the negro men, who was very thievish, go near a hog by 
himself. He just followed this man Henry around, and if he 
dared to touch a hog, unless some one else was by, he would 
show his teeth and growl at him so that he was afraid and 
let go the ae This dog was one in a thousand though you 
may say, for I never knew another like him. 

Fox hunting is a healthful and delightful amusement to 
those that like it, and it is all very well for those to keep 
hounds who can afford it and who will keep the dogs in ken- 
nels as they do in England and atthe North, too, now, I 
have heard. But it certainly is very trying to the ladies of 
a household to have to be ever on the watch to keep out the 
hounds. A gentleman told me once that on one occasion 
when he returned home, after a visit of some weeks, he was 
surprised to see his dogs looking so well and thanked his 
wife for taking such good care of them, and she then con- 
fessed that she had given them arsenic hoping to kill them, 
but they would not die. He told her that that was the best, 
thing she could have done for them. I could not and would 
not poison them, though, under any circumstances—pests 
though they are. N.C. 


DOGS IN STUD. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Owners of stud dogs who do not advertise have no idea of 
the many stud fees they lose by not having their dogs in the 
kennel columns of sportsmen’s journals. 

Some dogs are not placed before the public because there 
are better ones in stud. This is a mistake; our country is 
large, and the average breeder will send his bitch to the 
nearest stud dog he knows of. 

Within a week two gentlemen have borrowed my FOREST 
AND STREAM to get aainiaaen of dogs at stud. One a York- 
shire terrier man, the other an owner of a Great Dane. The 
former found one advertisement, but the distance was too 
great to send his bitch; the latter found no Great Danes in 
the stud atall. 

It has always been a wonder to me why the American 
Kennel Register has not been patronized more freely by 
owners of Cogs in stud. It is the breeders’ journal; they all 
scan its contents carefully and file it for future reference. 
A stud-dog directory there would reach the very men who 
would want this information, the rates are cheap, and I 
found it brought me more fees than any other journal. 
Strange as if may appear to some, there are gentlemen who 
do not take weekly loa papers, subscribing for the A mer- 
ican Kennel Register alone. 

The advantage of registering dogs in the American Ken- 
nel Register is too well known among breeders for me to 
write of it. It is a guarantee of the honesty of the breeders, 
and the majority of purchasers now insist that the dogs they 
buy be registered in this responsible and reliable paper. 

It is great pleasure to us breeders who are most interested 
in the American Kennel Register to see it holding its own 
without any eee effort, while the ‘kill ’em quick” 
organ is rapidly nearing its end, in spite of the reiterated 
assertion that it is published in the interests of the dog. 

Victor M. HALDEMAN. 


AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB METHODS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

“Wacouta,” in his commendable article on “The Pewter 
Medal Frauds,” says: ‘It might be interesting to know who 
were the many who went to Mr. Elben and asked that they 
be given medals instead of money.” 

I was one of the men who expressed my preference for a 
medal; but when I saw them exhibited in the show case, it 
required but a hasty glance to cause me to change my mind, 
and take the ‘‘100 cents on the dollar.” 

It is my opinion that the present president of the A. K. C. 
is as great an impediment to the success of the club as was 
Major Taylor, and unless an impartial man is soon put into 
the presidential chair the club will certainly go to pieces. 

The A.K.C. since it organization has been run by a clique 
of “friends,” abusing the proxy business, a few have con- 
trolled the majority. Of course, it was Mr. Drake’s ‘‘friend- 
ship for Mr. Munhall”’ that led him to open the Beaufort— 
Patti M. case, and their dislike to Mr. Mason was sufficient 
reason for certain men to vent their spleen upon him. 

As apparently there arefew honorable men interested in 
dogs, would it not be well to swear delegates to, and officers 
of, the A. K. C.2- While the FOREST AND STREAM is the ex- 
ponent of all that is just and right, we can still hope it may 
yet be able to cleanse this Augeas stable of the kennel 
world. Victor M. HALDEMAN. 


FISHING DOGS.—J. N. McConnell of Crawfordsville, 
Ind., is the owner of a dog that he values very highly. It is 
a full-blooded Scotch shepherd, about one year old. it seems 
to understand every word that is spoken to it. Among its 
many accomplishments is that of being an expert fisherman. 
The dog will take a position in a drift in a small stream 
running near Mr. McConnell’s house, and by making a racket 
will scare the fish out into the water where he can see them. 
Then, diving suddenly, he will bring a fish up in his mouth. 
This operation he will repeat until he catches as —7 as he 
wants. Spectators on the bank in no wise embarrass him in 
his piscatorial pursuit. The dog is very fond of the fish, and 
eats all that he catches. That is the only objection to the 
whole proceedings, as his owner thinks that he could supply 
his table with fresh fish all the year round if the dog could 
only be taught to retrieve, and he will give him a few lessons 
in that art. So says the Cincinnati Enquirer, and cor:- 
menting on it a ——— writes: There is a water 
spaniel at Minnetonka Lake, owned by Mr. Whital we be- 
lieve, which catches frogs at infinitum along the shores of 
the lake. If they jump into the water it makes no difference, 
he will catch them all the same. If they get beyond his 
depth, he dives; and if once he gets on the track of one, he 
never leaves him until he has himin his mouth. He can get 
you all the bass and pickerel bait you want. 


THE ST. PAUL SHOW.—St. Paul and Minnesota Ken- 
nel Club, St. Paul, Minn., June 27.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: We beg to inform you that we have engaged Mr. 
Chas. Weil, the Secretary of the Michigan Kennel Club as 
Superintendent for our coming bench show, which fact 
should assure exhibitors that they and their exhibits will be 
properly taken care of, when coming out here. We have also 
secured one of the best hallg in the city and shall be ready 
to mail our premium lists, which we try to make as liberal 
as possible, on or about July 10. Our entries close Sept. 1.— 
St. PAUL AND MINNESOTA KENNEL CLUB (W. G. Whitehead, 


Sec’y). 


FOX-TERRIER SHOW.—The second annual bench show 
of the Fox-terrier Club will be held at Newport, R. I., Sept. 
7and8. Entries will close Aug. 24. The secretary’s address 
is F. Hoey, Long Branch, N. J. 


DOGS AND MUSIC.—Will the editor or some reader of 
the FOREST AND STRAAM give a reason why a dog howls so 


. My father was almost paralyzed with | piteously when a harmonica is played or a dinner bell rung? 


—D. 8. W. (Portland, Ind.). 
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DOGS IN THE CITY.—Brooklyn, N. Y., July 1.—I have 
— finished reading your editorial ‘‘Dogs in the City,’’ and 

must say that I feel strongly with the mayor’s correspond- 
ent. I am the proud r of three of the “‘best dogs in 
the world,” that I value on the average at 3150 apiece. For 
these dogs I pay the city $6.30 per year. When I take them 
out of doors at all, in preference to muzzling them I take 
them coupled together upon a eash. Yet it was only the 
other day that a dog catcher was only persuaded not to 
detach two of my dogs (licensed and leashed according to 
law, from the leash held by me) by a sound drubbing from 
the heavy stick I had in my hand; while on the other side of 
the street, lying in the — in front of a livery stable in 
full view of the catcher, ay three curs, never licensed, nor 
muzzled nor tied, but which roam the streets at large and 
have perfect immunity from the catchers. In my immed- 
iate neighborhood are eight or ten cur dogs that never are 
licensed and yet year by year go scot free. My dog catcher 
friend threatened to make me pay dearly for tHe bloedy 
knuckles I gave him; but as I never allow the dogs on the 
street except on the above conditions, and always — my 
stick, I have not heard from him yet. I only wish he’d t 
coming into my kennels to take them, for there’s a red Iris 
dog there that I think would do him.—ELK. 


MR. KIRK AS A SPANIEL JUDGE.—In the communi- 
cation headed ‘ Non-Sporting Spaniels,” pose 497 of last 
week’s issue, a correspondent said, ‘“‘I did not exhibit my 
dogs. * * * JI was told they could not win under Mr. 
Kirk, especially if there were any dogs from Canada on ex- 
hibition.”’ In justice to ourselves we explain that such an 
insinuation against Mr. Kirk was permitted to appear by 
inadvertence only. In the absence of the editor of that de- 
partment, Mr. Osborne’s communication was not read with 
the care it would have received under ordinary circum- 
stances. Mr. James Watson writes: Editor Forest and 
Stream: It is so contrary to the long established custom of 
FOREST AND STREAM to allow such a sentence as that to 
appear in its columns that 1 know it must have slip in 
without notice. I further know from an experience of years 
the great amount of care necessary on the part of an editor 
to eliminate such remarks and others of a like nature, and I 
bespeak for you Mr Kirk’s forgiveness. 


LUCIFER.—Mr. August Belmont, Jr.’s fox-terrier Luci- 
fer, which was sent to the Jubilee show of the English Ken- 
nel Club, took first and special for best in open class. Mr. 
Belmont’s dogs have won a number of prizes at other shows 
in England. Mr. Fred Hoey’s Valet also came in for a first. 
Mr. Peshall’s trade-dollar Jimmie is yet to be heard from. 


KENNEL NOTES. 

Notes must be sent on prepared blanks, which are fur- 
nished free on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Sets of 200 of any one form, bound for retaining duplicates, 


are sent for 30 cents. 
NAMES CLAIMED. 
te” Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Bafier. By G. H. Nixon, Lamas. Va., for lemon and white 
pointer dog, whelped July 2, 1886, by Joker, Jr. (Beaufort—Nymph) 
out of Lady Mac (Faust—Gertrude). 

Obo IIT, By E. F. Starkey, Fitchburg, Mass., for black cocker 
spaniel dog, whelped Feb. 26, 1887, by bo LL. (A.IK.R. 432) out of 
Phonsie (A.K.R. 1482). 

Gun Gladstone, Daisy Bright, Queen Esther and Belle of Divie. 
By F. Pitzer, Washington, D. C.. for white, black and tan Llewel- 
lin setter dog and two white, black and tan and one black, white 
and tan bitches, whelped April 25, 1887, by Gun (Gladstone—May 
B.) out of Lady Bright (Pink —Aida). : , 

Elcho Kennels. By A. B. Truman, San Francisco, Cal., for his 
kennels of Irish setters, pointers and irish water spaniels. 


BRED. 
=" Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Apollonia—Otho. The Hospice Kennels’ (Arlington, N. J.) St- 
Bernard bitch Apollonia (A.K.R. 4418) to their Otho (A.K.R. 483)s 


June 18. 

Laone—Hector. The Hospice Kennels’ (Arlington, N. J.) St. 
ae bitch Laone (A.K.R. 2416) to their Otho (A.K.R. 4425), 
June 18. 

Bobbie—Black Prince. Mr. Sievert’s (New York) spaniel bitch 
—- A. C. Wilmerding’s Black Prince (Benedict—Madcap), 

une 12. 

Lady Mac—Bob White. G. H. Nixon’s 
bitch Lady Mac (Faust—Gertrude) to his 
Gussie). June 26. 

Gypsey—King Bruce. H. Forbes’s (West Haven, Conn.) collie 
bitch Gypsey (Major—Belie) to Associated Fanciers’ King Bruce 
(Loafer— Renda), April 1. 

Flossie—Speculation, F. M. Shelley’s (Sheridan. N. Y.) beagle 
bitch Flossie (Bross’s Prince—Krueger’s Maida) to his Speculation 
(Ringwood—F annie), July 2. 

Blossom—Little Swell. ‘W. B. James’s (Philadelphia, Pa.) fox- 
terrier bitch Blossom (Crisp—Vic) to E. Lever’s Little Swell (Spice 
—Relish), May 31. 

Gaudy—Little Swell. Richard Gibson’s (Delaware, Ont.) fox- 
terrier bitch Gaudy (Brag—Tricks) to E. Lever’s Little Swell (Spice 


—Relish), May 26. 
WHELPS. 


eS Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Bene. Dr. J.S. Niven’s (London, Ont.) cocker spaniel bitch Bene 
(Bob III.—Black Bess), June 14, six (four dogs) by American 
Cocker Kennels’ Doc (Young Obo—Rose Obo); so id black. 

Millie Ad. J. Klofanda’s (Eau Claire. Wis.) setter bitch Millie 

. (A.K.R. 3047), June 21, twelve (seven dogs), by F. H. Graham’s 

uk3 G. (Moon’s Duke—Gem of Tennessee); eleven orange belton; 
one blue belton dog since dead. 

Bessie. H.W. Windram’s (Boston, Mass.) Clumber spaniel bitch 
Bessie (Jockey—Romp), June 11, two (one dog), by Mercer & Hiil’s 
Johnny (Ben—J0an). 

Bessie. W. O. Partridge’s (Arlington ~~ Mass.) cocker 
spaniel bitch Bessie (Obo II.—Critic), June 18, seven (four dogs), 
by. J. P. Willey’s Dandy W. (Black Pete—Miss Obo II ). 

Madge. C. Peck’s (New York) peater bitch Mad Ginny 
Lucille), June 22, eight (four dogs), by Naso Kennels’ Nick of Naso 
(Naso II.—Pettigo). 

Constance. F.B. Zimmer's (Springfield, Mass.) beagle bitch Con- 
ee ‘~ 2912), June 27, nine (four dogs), by his Blue Cap II. 
(A. K.R. 8). 

Gypsey. Henry Forbes’s (West Haven, Conn.) collie bitch Gyp- 
sey (Major, A.K.R. 1330— Belle), June 2, seven (three dogs), by Asso- 
ciated Fanciers’ King Bruce (Loafer—Renda). 


SALES. 
te Notes must be sent on the Prepared Blanks. 


Prinni. Black cocker spaniel dog, whelped July 19, 1886, by Tip 
out of Flurrey, by E. F. Starkey, Fitchburg, Mass., to H. G. Murse, 
same place. : 

Grover. Black cocker spaniel dog, whelped Jan. 29, 1887, by Tip 
out of fFlurrey, by E. F. Starkey, Fitchburg, Mass., to Tom Gray, 
same place. 

Zip. Black cocker spaniel dog, whelped Jan. 29, 1887, by Tip out 
of Flurrey, by E. F. Starkey, Fitchburg, Mass., to Myron jayman, 
same place. 

M’liss. Red Irish setter bitch, whelped June 30, 1884, by Glencho 


4 


out of Biddy, by Dr. A. McCollom, New York, to Hugh Carr, Pat- 


erson, N. J. 2 
Pride of Loudoun. Liver and white pointer dog, whelped April 
. H. Nixon, Leesburg, Va., 


4, 1887, by Jacksnipe out of Fussie, by 
to A. W. Burnett, Charleston, W. Va. zl 
Black spaniel dog, age not given, by Obo II. out of 
York, to B. A. Haggin, 


Donuil Dhu. r 
Miss Nance, by A. C. Wilmerding, New 
same place. ‘ 
Dash. Black cocker spaniel dog, whelped Jan. 29, 1887, by Ti 
out of Flurrey, by E. F. Starkey, Fitchburg, Mass., to Fran 
Brown, same place. 

Fawn, black oe. 


Leesburg, Va.) pointer 
ob White (Joker, Jr.— 


Bravo and Honor. mastiff dog, whelped 
May 4, 1887, by Boss (A.K.R. 2218) out of Lillie (A.K-R. 2981), by F. 
= er Springtield, Mass., to Aug. G. Loweree, Chihuahua, 

exico. 

Jacksnipe—G ussie whelp. Liver and white pointer dog, whelped 
april 4, _ by G. H, Nixon, Leesburg, Va., to C. A, Grant, Mid- 

eburg, Va, > 


Vicious and Valor. Black and tan terrier dogs, whelped May 
28, 1887. by Vortigern out of Fortune, by E. Lever, Philadelphia, 


Pa., to Fred Wilson, same 
Lord George—Safet 
bitch, whel May 1 


W. Smith, Buffalo, N.Y. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
t=” No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


SympToms.—On the 20th inst. my dog apparently enjoyed first- 
c health. He was one of those bounding, unusually active, 
determined spaniels; always ready for a meal. The following 
morning (21st) he was totally blind, but otherwise unchanged. In 
the afternoon he barked considerably, lost appetite, general twitch- 
ing set in, suffered —— deafness, emit frothy saliva and 
breathing became labored. Next morning his entire left side was 
paralyzed, congue red, foaming had ceased; but blindness, deaf- 
ness and twitchings were as before. He continued thus, steadily 
growing weaker until his death in the evening. There was not 
any cough, fever, thirst, discharge from nose or eyes. He vomited 
but once, and then shortly before his death, consisting of a few 
—- of apple and fat wholly undigested although in his stomach 
‘orty-eight hours. Stools and urine were natural. I might add 
that his atagee food was Spratts dog biscuits. He also got scraps 
from table, butno meat. Ans. Symptoms of cerebral hemorrhage, 
apoplexy or bursting of a blood vessel at base of brain. 


Rifle and Crap Shooting. 


Address all communications to the Forest and Stream Pub. Coa, 








RANGE AND GALLERY. 


CREEDMOOR, July 4.—The matches of the National Rifle As- 
sociation were well attended, the weather was fine, but a strong 
6 o'clock fish-tail wind was very trying to the competitors who, 
however, made good scores. Maj. Edward Duffy, of the 69th 
Regiment, was the Executive officer for the day. Following are 
the best scores, the marked * being the winners in the match: 





*F T Cooke, Co. I, 23d Regiment. 











*W Lawson, Co B, 12th eee 22 23 45 
*C L Levien, Co G, 22d Regiment................. 22 23 45 
*M B Flynt, Co K, 18th Regiment ................ 22 23 45 
*G W Lotz, Co G, 18th Regiment .. ........ ..... 23 22 45 
*H G Morris, Co G, 13th Regiment........... .... 4 21 45 
*F L Holmes, Co I, 28d Regiment.... ............ 20 24 44 
*J D Foot, Co F, 7th Regiment.................... 21 23 44 
E V Howard, Co I, 23d NIRS satin cde ances 21 2 44 
*J S Shepherd, Co D, 23d IED s'b-s-b'o/o Suid orsiow 22 22 44 
GS Scott, Jr., Co A, 23d Regiment... ............ 22 2 44 
E Lockley, Co E, 12th Regiment.................. 19 24 43 
T A Bartley, Co H, 7th Regiment ................ 20 B 43 
G A Lane, Co A, léth Regiment.............. .... 2 21 43 
E F M Wendelstadt, Co C, 23d Regiment. ooo OB 20 43 
GH Frazer, Co G, 47th Regiment... 18 24 42 
H B Thomson, Co C, 7th Regiment 19 23 42 
A McDougall. Co C, 7th Regiment. 20 22 2 
E F Young, Co C, 7th Regiment... 21 21 42 
W F Townsend, Co I, 23d Regiment............. 22 20 42 


men 
The next matches will be on July 16 and 30, and on Aug. 6, 13and 
27, commencing on the three first dates at 6:45 A. M. 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 26.—The range at Shell Mound this 
forenoon was taken up by a party of private marksmen. Follow- 
ing is the score: 


500yds. 200yds. 
RUBIN ackan.csn ss nw soreswosee canoes 555444554546 5444444444—41 
NID = Soesicnlaicinu canbe! ne cecinel 5335554545 —44 455554544546 
C Johnson. .............0c eee soe 0 oo ANDEE555—46 5555445545—47 
RU RIDOPEUBODD «\0:0.0'2:ssclewinesionsonceneean 45444545 —45 444445444542 
Capt E Klein.........................5044553445—44 54445444544 
SUMRRING: 3553555 uk wesenses? mace snen d5454—38 4454444555—44 
PROGOCK 2005 oc ccccccccccccccccccs sab 4455535444—43 
RN on semnnanwemcae soe ncixmien 334554445542 5444444453—41 


A match was shot during the afternoon between the teams of A. 
Johnson and P. E. Robertson. Following is the score: 
Jehnson Team. 






200yds. 500yds. 
DMI 5 sins ecscide sss Sancecenuey 5455445545—46 $404424454—34 
oS Sa ee 545454554445 A445 4445545 
BRIO 6 0 soem sercsescnncese 5455444545—45 535545545546 
PP ICDs 6) <neeccscastanoeaaaem — 543445545443 
‘eam. 
P E Robertson.............. . 45544555547 HA A455 
tO eee 3445314544—40 5455555555 —49 
344434544439 4254544554—42 


Brod sin: sales ; 43 BGA 45 

At the conclusion of the regular match E.G. Martin and S. 

Leavitt decided their respective merits in a short pool match at 

200yds. It was the first time that either man had used the mili- 
7 rifle. Following is the score: 

E G Martin. .......4454434535—41 S Leavitt... ........ 3444323445—35 


LYNN, Mass., July 2.—Some excellent shooting was done at the 
Indian Hill rifle range, this afternoon, although the heat was 
intense. Among other features was a team shoot, standard tar- 

et, 10 shots each man, between Captain J. W. Gerry’s five and 
aptain M. W. Howard’s team. The score resulted as follows: 


Q 
o 
4 
Be 
ne 
3 
& 
B 


RN a ocneeen copasewene 46138338325 9 0-3 
Be css. nedaavscncouenduiat -9 8764559 8 668 
PME jcctuenssvntnn masaersee 00276568 5 8 5—@ 
Le Serr 75583833374 382 
RNIB oon. scsenesdeciesce 428583642 5 2 441-279 
Howard’s Team. 
BEAT TIO WOEG 6 ic csns. vocnsccsancs 481068763836 7 
MRM 554 tobe os suk cuanene. oe -86410 2957 6 7—59 
eS eee 262444383 610 647 
BURN MORMNIID «x :ao'sivisics sew scicesencs 043%744224 28 
BD MUON. os cccssicssacatcne —44—249 


As this tied the score between the two teams they shot off and 
in doing so it resulted as follows: 
Gerry.. 5 
W Webber.. 5 





“8-27 





a SS eee sania 

Other 200yds. scores stood: 
OI AI GUE nics c0nwnecs amen 81046799 8 4 6—T1 
ER ig ccccadiie skaaknnseane. orvienieud 97 8 610 8 6 5 8 ..—%4 
DAGON ssc siccseceecenines -- 7 2 5 910 51010 5 5—65 
RMN oo co an'ssacsceccmes sce ssenee 956563 8 49 5-68 
F Murray, mil pwns Cunle aula aahaieeeueaake 25195964 38 857 
RC ONDER 6's os sccicaseeisdsinensn uae 7107783874 4 4-54 
gO SS ee 1010 333383383 8 8 8H 


BOSTON, July 2.—A large party of riflemen visited the range at 
Walnut Hill to-day, but the extreme heat prevented much 
practice, and — a few present completed scores. The new 
matches are open for practice. They are the same as those which 
have _— closed, with the exception of slight changes in handi- 
cap allowance: 


Rest Match, 200yds. 
BP DBR oiiovnidos cccaseccnssoeeancasa 8 11 12 11 10 11 11 12 12 12-110 
1010 91112111012 9 9—106 
BS VAIO, «ccs. avis cain eicesicecaesacee 11 12101111 9 1211 11 10—108 
10 9 911 2 911 11 10 12—104 
WE DOMAIN sosigsinsinas acdc ceneaesespees 9 9 9 12 12 12 10 12 10 10—105 
11 91011 122 9 11 10 10 12-106 
DE ONE. 5 oo os osc sicdccesennecceee 10 9 9 612 8 8 511 9- 87 
9 810 89998 9 887 
BW MOR ovis vivsisisonccncsdeswasancence 911 6 8 8 811 9 8 7—8& 
9 7 6 61010101110 4— 8 


WORCESTER, Mass., July 2.—There was a 75-bird contest at 
the grounds of the Worcester Sportsmen’s Club this week. The 
a een were thrown from open traps, the results were 
as follows: 

W S Perry..... 444554554544454—66 EF Swan...... 222444334412082—40 
M D Gillman. .315558444444553—59 L Robinson... ..33333223342w —36 


G W Russell. ..1245635354354454—58 Tolmon........ 43322224341w —30 
H_ W Webber. .438245433332821—45 Franklin....... O14132822222w —24 
W L Davis..... 443212223423434—43 


AMERICAN RIFLES ABROAD.—Messrs. T. T. Cartright, of 
Springfield, Mass., and J. A. Higgins, of Pittsburgh, Pa., ed on 
the Furnessia last Tuesday. ey will represent the Bullard rifle 
in Europ*, shooting at Wimbledon, Geneva, and elsewhere, We 
hope to have some notes from Mr, Cartright, 


place. 
whelps. Black and tan terrier dog and 
1887, by E. Lever, Philadelphia, Pa., to A. 
























THE TRAP. 


‘or publication showd be made out on the inted 
prepared by the Forest and Stream, and owns apes oe 
secretaries. Correspondents who favor us with club scores are par- 
ticularly requested to write on one side of the paper only. 


THE DECORATION DAY TROPHY. 


Te competition on Decoration Day for the FOREST AND StREAM 
DECORATION Day TROPHY resulted in four classes of ties 
Four teams tied (three of which were allowed) for the Tropny. 
five teams for the first-money prize, four teams for the second: 
money prize, four for the third, and three (two aliowed) for fourth, 
The tie for the last prize was divided, the others were shot off on 
July 2 and July 4, under the original conditions, namely: Trap set 
to throw targets at least 45yds. from trap; 5 targets thrown 
straightaway, 5 at a right angle to the right and 5 at a right angle 
to the left; 10-bores at 18yds., 12-bores at léyds. from trap; gun held 
below the armpit until shooter calls pull; use of both barrels 
allowed; bird broken in air before falling to the ground; charge 
not in excess of 1440z. shot. There were no restrictions as to order 
of shooting targets thrown in the several directions; but the record 





Scores 


must be ente under the proper head as here given. Hits with 
— barrel are designa by figure 2. The scores are as fol- 
ows: 


TIES ON 45 FOR THE TROPHY. 
DELHI GuN CLUB, Cleves, O., July 2.—American target and 


trap: 
Straight- 
: Bore. away. Right. Left. Total, 

PTE EO OR. os 05's oes cdinsnsinieens 10 «111i1~=s 1 11111—15 
EME oi censncasoseas ceee 120: 1000S 111-15 
NII So o'o-c.cna ninco csiounednes 10 311101) S110 S11 —15—45, 

peewee, James Carlin; judges, R. C. Flowers and W. C. Hughes, 

West END Gun Cus, Long Branch, N. J., July 2: 
W DCampbell....... si aaigigienta 12 11111 11011 11111—14 
Me NOR os nic c'sisiaicisiaiancienuisnie ses Rr 11211 1110) 12111—14 
WN POO oes viweivcs covccseaine 2 1 WM Nhs 


Scorer, Charles Lewis; referee, Clarence S. Wakely; Philip 
Daly, Jr., Stacy Pitcher, Charles Morris. 


KNOXVILLE GuN CiuB [Special to Forest and Stream.]—Knox- 
ville, Tenn., July 5.—Total score 45.—J. W. SLocum. 


TIES ON 44 FOR FIRST MONEY. 
FOUNTAIN GUN CLUB, Norwalk, Conn., July 2.—Blue rock tar- 
got and trap: 


WR MEIR Os ssig'v vtec os en's: og 20 ~. 10 1111l 1212) 1111-15 
Chas Williams 10 «TN SRS I —15 
Geo Ferris 10. UN) 2221S I —15—45, 





Scorer, F. E. Lockwood; referee, G. N. Finch; John H. Aiken. 


BALTIMORE GUN CLUB, Baltimore, Md., July 2.—Ligowsky tar- 
et and trap: 


ied REEMA 0555202 n05cccees's 10) «11111-2212 s«11121—-15 
WR BUNOB os vccas. Scvsecsese 12 12211 = 12121 12111—15 
ee ioveciscl oases cancaeea's 10 «11101 «= 1200S 1 —15—-45, 

Scorer, Edward L. Coulson; referee, W. E. Buckbee; Geo. F. 
Pilson. 

West Enp Gun CuivB, Long Branch, N. J., July 2: 
DEE ORTNOG ©. 55. <s0cceenceseae 12 «Wild =110Ss« 1112215 
PID ie cisiccocisccaccccctcene oe 10 3=611111=:11021—Ss:« 1112214 
MOO COOTIBG oo i. 00's.0cas cies) ce 10 11111 21212 11111—15—44 


Scorer, Charles Lewis; referee, Clarence S. Wakely; Philip 
Daly. Jr., Stacy Pitcher, Charles Morris. 


PARKERSBURG GuN CLUB [Special to Forest and Stream.]— 
Parkersburg, W. Va., July 5.—Score Parkersburg Gun Club team 
45.—JOHN T. ADAIR. 

The Wichita, Kan., scores have not come to hand. 

TIES ON 43 FOR SECOND MONEY. 


SoLomon Crry Gun CLuB, Solomon City, Kan., July 2. Blue 
rock target and trap: 
LA ee ere rere 12 = «121111 nih 12112--15 
I wan cccwnass<os -waccs wan 12 it 11111 12111—15 
Pe PERN as kiscvicrovagecce 100 «1100121211 1 —15—-45 


Scorer, Wm. C. Silvy; judge, Thomas Robertson; referee, John 
Kraenchi; R. A. Sullivan. 

KALAMAZOO SHOOTING CLUB, Kalamazoo, Mich. Blue rock 
target and trap: 


NIN a cka. sca ceosccuees 10 3«=6211il~=—s1111 1111—15 
FIONEY WORE. o.6.. 0505 ccccsccecce 10 =11111 11111 11121—15 
Peter Appeldoorn.............. 10 —=-12112)—Ss10121—s: 12211—-15—-45 


Scorer, J. De Kam; referee, John Herson; A. M. Ransom, M.D., 
president K. S. C., James Bellinger. 


West Enp Gun CLvuB, Long Reeach, N. J., July 2: 


DR 6s cscaw cwnenwcsans 1 Mt = Ss 11—15 
OR MOE on pene senccnceniseas 12 11121) «611211 Ss 1 —-15 
TACT § «nine sisisicinsnintivie'ses 10 «111213 02102 11111 —-13—45 


Scorer, Charles Lewis; referee, Clarence S. Wakely; Philip 
Daly, Jr., Stacy Pitcher, Chas. Morris. 

Waite Crry Gun CuiuB, White City, Kas., July 2.—Ligowsky 
clay lo and trap: 
MMIII fo ccp s sccieedtnces¢ 


10) 1S 2111-15 
i eer ry 10 «611111 = 12011): 12011—15 
Chas Baer........ eaiey Deed warns 2 iti «6 ~~ —-45—-45 


Scorer, J. E. Merritt; referee, E. A. Brush; F. H. Greenwalt. 


, TIES ON 42 FOR THIRD MONEY. 
The Wingohocking Gun Club, of Germantown, Pa., and the 
Smith and Wesson Gun Club, of Chicopee, Mass., divided third 
money, which was 20 per cent. or $31.80. 


am special correspondent writes of the shooting of the West End 
un Club: 

The West End Gun Club, of Long Branch, N. J., shot off their 
ties for the FOREST AND STREAM Decoration Day Trophy on their 
summer grounds at Pleasure Bay, on 2d inst., and it proved a very 
creditable affair for the club. This comparatively new club hav- 
ing tied other clubs for the three first prizes, we were anxious to 
meet face to face such skillful disciples of the trigger and were not 
disappointed in our personal acquaintance. We found them, from 
their sident Morris down, not only first-class shots but a square 
lot of sportsmen from heel-plate to muzzle. Some of them, like 
Justice W. D. Campbell, Taber and the Prices are live bird shots 
of considerable local reputation. Will Price has grassed his 38 
birds straight, and Campbell nearly as many without a break, and 
others are not far behind. 

Upon arriving on the ground, which was a pasture lot on the 
north branch of the Shrewsbury River, some three-fourths mile 
from the hotel, we found a tent pitched, traps arranged and every- 
thing ready for a few hours of solid sport. But alas “the scheme 
of mice and men’’—you know the rest. One of the traps becoming 
weakened would throw the crockery but about or 35yds., 
while the new one got from Von ngerke for the occasion 
would send the disks 50yds. or more. But the latter required the 
tongue clay, a limited number of which only were on the grounds. 
As the boys wanted a fair thing and ——— else, a delay occurred 
after the ninth round and a member was despatched to town for 
a fresh supply of birds with a tongue. When they arrived other 
delays occurred, more or less annoying, enough to throw off any 
shooter at allinclined to be nervous. The shooting under the 
circumstances we consider more than creditable. total of 130 
out of 135 is very good. It was an h#nest and closely fought contest. 
The men stand erect at the score, holding their gun in a graceful 
and easy manner well below the armpit, and shoot with care and 
deliberation. Some shoot quicker than others, and again if they 
miss with the first are pretty sure with the second. 

That the club was somewhat disappointed in the first team all 
agree. They onpetted to equal their Decoration Day shoot and 
make a clean 45. But Campbell felt too sure and one of his 
saucers escaped without a scratch, as did one of Tabers of same 

m. [The scores appear in their regular order rity 

Where all did so well it seems invidious to made any distinction, 
but we cannot refrain from speaking in praise of the bearing and 
the shooting of the Prices. ey seem to be_natural-born shots. 

. H. Price, proprietor of Pleasure Bay Hotel, is one of those old- 
time pigeon shooters of the days of Jack Taylor, Wm. King, Bill 
Seeds, Miles Johnson and Uncle Billy Hughes. He has not yet 
—— his counten & the trap, and has brought Md his three boys 
(‘chips of the old block”) in the ways of their father in deliber- 
ation and adroitness at the score. The old man wants to challenge 
the world as “a family affair,” father and three sons to shoot any 
other father and three sons for_ $1,000 a side, a clam roast or the 
birds and beer. All those who know the old man, and _he isn’t so 
wry old either, believe he means what he says. Clarence *. 
Wakely (not Makely as your paper had it) makes a good 
referee. He has a keen eye and his decisions are prompt 
and correct. It is but aenice to say that no less than 
three of the birds scored as killed by the second barrel were really 
broken with the first, but the shooters, either not hearing the 
decision of the referee in time or in their anxiety to make sure. 

ot in their second; and as long as it was used it was scored as by 
the second. It does not change the result of the score, but looks 
a little better on paper to have more 1s than 2s. The West End 
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Club, if they don’t get some of the prizes, at least deserve them. 
We understand that they have twice defeated the South Side Gun 
Club, the crack oT club of the State, once by only one 
bird jn 400 shot at; another time by two birds, showing how closely 
these clubs are matched. We met a couple of the members of the 
South Side Club. They own up, say the West Enders are = 
fellows and “heap L- shots, but that they have been practicing 
some more lately and want another trial. The West Enders are 
ready for them or, they say, for any club at the crockery in the 
United States. J ACOBSTAFF. 





THE DAYTON SHOOT. 


parton O., June 24.—Many shooters arrived from Cincinnati 
] at 9 o’clock this morning to participate in the opening match 
of the two days’ trap shooting tournament at the Fair Grounds 
here, there being also crack shots from_Kenton, Columbus, 
Springfield, Greenville, Red Lion, St. John, Miamitown and Cov- 
ington, Ky. 

Phe traps for artificial birds, 18yds. rise, and 5 traps for live 
pigeons, 30yds. rise, were set on the lawn in the center of the race 
track, with tents for judges, secretaries, reporters, shooters, etc. 
Shooting commenced romney at 10:30, aD. Winston, of Coving- 
ton. Ky., and George F. Fryer, of Dayton, judges; Charles Wendt, 
of Kenton, referee; Charles Hanitch, score-keeper. 

First Match—Ten single blue rock, entrance $3, 17 entries. Score: 
Taylor 8, Cole 9, Winston 8, Heikes 9, Wilson 8, McClellan 5, Ban- 
dle 10, Hill 9, Teipel, 8, Wadell 6, Nose 10, Hutchins 6, McCartney 
8, Goldrick 5, Lefever 5, McFee 6. 

First money divided between Bandle and Nose; second money, 
Heikes P a in the shoot off; third money Winston won in the 
shoot off. 

Second Match—Six singles and 3 pairs American clay birds, $2 
entrance, 14 entries: Bandle, 6 singles and 5 doubles; McFee, 6 
singles and 5 doubles, divided first money; Taylor, 5 singles and 5 
doubles; Nose, 4 singles and 6 doubles; Heikes, 6 singles and 4 
doubles, divided second money; Winston, 5 singles and 4 doubles; 
Teipel, 6 singles and 3 doubles; Hill, 5 singles and 4 doubles, third 
money, he ed; Wilson 7, Cole 6, Lefever 6, Goldrick 5, Slover 4, 
Wadell 3. 

Third Match—The third mafch was intensely exciting; 5 live 
pigeons, $5 entrance, 21 participants, 5 ground traps so concealed 
in the clover that they could not be seen by the shooters, 30yds. 
rise, Hurlingham rules, 80vds. boundary: 

11111—5_-Hill 


WORE 6.0.x s'ncnéstanes tc esac een) EEEAncedcserdranaeade gases 11001—3 
Oe THOI—4  Winstom........cccece vee 10110—3 
WEIN cis ccesus. sxedsnee 11111—5 McCartney............... 1nll1—5 
IME os eccdaces oeeee 10111—4 McClellan...... ... ..... 01011—3 
OUAROE Speco var nicenee GUE WES isc c siasiccccceanccee 11111—5 
IR as ecencwe cucemnees pi) SS eer 11111—5 
NMS elas o.5:du4: once ones 11111—5 Wheelen................. 111014 


ROM cc. tccncaxcuuanehanecs RO yo osc siccxccssccccass 01101—3 
In the shoot-off for first money, 3 birds each, Peck missed his 
second; Bandle, Wilson, Teipel, McFee, McCartney and Sanders 
broke 3 each and divided. eikes, Goldrick, Nose and Wheeler 
divided second money. In the shoot-off for third money, 3 birds 
each, Hill missed his first, McClellan his second, Winston his 
third. Lefever and Sheets each broke 8 straight and divided. 

A special match was made for 7 single blue rocks, $1 entrance, 
14 entries: Winston 7, McFee 7, 7 7, Hill 7, Peck 7, Wilson 6, 
Bandle 6, Cole 6, Nose 5, McCartney 5, Wendt 5, Heikes 4, McClel- 
lan 4, Goldrick 4. McFee, Peck and Hill divided first money 
Wilson, Cole and Bandle divided second, Nose and Wendt divided 
third. 

Fourth Match.—Five live pigeons, $5 entrance, same conditions 
as previous matches, 18 entries: 


WOE on csceccencsacnese ME TINO eons. sccccecccsncese 01111—4 
pipe Bey. po a err 11111—5 
MIR arc cept atavaas ian 11110—4 Puterbaumh........ ..... 01110—3 
NR ciacininnc cane ccankheas BUlE—O  BRUEOE en << oc cccccncecidsce 1111-5 
ON saxcsaccden concen’ 01011—3 Hutchins................. o1— 
MU csacas<. <oecdecwacese Peete Cec. ces, <cnsne coecans 11101—4 
ROUOPIBET. o0.ceicc ciscccced GREE Pitileccccvenncncsccdsnuc nace 1111 
TECCATGRGE 5 «.« « ones c cee sses 00111—3 


Inthe shoot off Heikes missed his first bird, Nose his second, 
Teipel, Peck, Sanders and Hill each killed two and divided first 
money. Wiison, Ackerman, Taylor and Cole divided second. 
rename, Lefever, McCartney, Puterbaumh and Hutchins divided 
third. 

In the closing match,5 singles and 5 pairs of American clay 
birds, $5 entrance, there were thirteen participants: 
111101111111011—18_Puterbaumh. .110110100111100— 9 


TENGE ccs < veces 

Winston........111011110111111—13 Nose.... ...... 010111010101110— 9 
Bandle...<. ss 111111110100111—1g_Hill....... .... 111101111111010—12 
Heikes....... ..11011111110!001—TL_ Smith....... .. 101010011010111— 9 
McFee.......... 110161111111010—31 Tavlor......... 111111010111011—12 
Ackerman...... 011001010101011— 8 Wilson... .... 001111111111110—12 


Teipel and Wilson divided first money, Bandle, Hill, Taylor and 
Wilson second, Heikes and McFee third. 3 

June 25.—Shooters assembled at the Fair Grounds to participate 
in the sport of the second day of the trap-shooting tournament at 
an early hour, and began practice with superb weather and every- 
thing in fine shape for a hotly contested finish. Three clay-bird 
matches were shot in the morning and a number of specials. A 
great crowd of people assembled to witness the live pigeon shoot 
and the Heikes-Bandle match. 

Awards of the cash prizes, 50,30 and 20 per cent. to the three 
highest per cents made during the tournament, were announced 
by Scorekeeper Hanitch as follows: Bandle, first money, per cent. 
64-71; Hill, second money, per cent. 59-71: Teipel, third money, per 
cent. 58-71. Other yer cents. were as fellows: Nose 5641, Heikes 
56-71, Wilson 55-71, Taylor 52-71, Cole 45-71. 

The live-bird shoot was 7 pigeons, $5 entrance, 24 entries, Hurl- 
ing rules; H. B. Robinson, of the American Sportsman, referee: 

.1101110—5 Whealen........... --1101110—5 
..1110101I—5_-Peck..... 
..€011100—3  Wense.. 







11111016 Goldric .-111111—7 

..1111101—7 McCartney........ .....1111001I—5 

..1011011—5 Whetstone.............. 10111116 

..1011001—4 Stroble............ .. .. 1131111—7 

..1111101-6 Ackerman.............. 1011101—5 

s sar aeewcneaee 1001101—4 _Houchins........... ... 1110001—4 

7 0101101—4 McClellan............... 1111111—7 
po ea 11101116 Nicholas.... ........... 1001111—6 


SR oceivs cosas csvan 0111111—6 Hanitch 

First monev was divided by Bandle, Goldrick and McClellan; 
second by Wilson, Nose, Murphy, Sander, Peck, Whetstone and 
Nichols; third by Taylor, Cole, Hil, Whealen, McCartney and 
Ackerman. 

The closing match of the tournament, the match between Rolla 
Heikes, of Dayton. and Al Bandle, of Cincinnati, was the big 
event that attracted an intensely interested audience, and 
was not on the programme. Conditions were fifty singles and 
twenty-five pairs blue rocks, five traps, l8yds. rise, a ee, 
National Association rules. Heikes chose Scott McDonald as 
judge, Bandle selected John Whetsone, of Cincinnati. These two 
alo agreed upon E. C. Kolter, of Wapakoneta, as referee; 

has. Hanitch, score-keeper. Bandle won first at the score by 


the toss. 
Bandle’s first bird was given to him from trap 4, and his score 


was as follows: 
Bandle’s singles..11111111111111111111111111 1111111 10911111100111111 —46 
Bandle’s doubles.01011010101111111110111011101010111111111110101011—36 


82 
Heikes’ singles. . .11111011111111111101111111101111119111111111111111—47 
Heikes’ doubles. .10101111111010111111111100111111111110111111101111—42 


89 
Neither Heikes nor Bandle could get down to their regular 
work, although both were cool and used judgment in every 
emergency of the contest. The doubles were sprung from traps 1 
and 2, left outgoing and straightaway. Both shooters used ten- 
gauge guns, Heikes an L. C. Smith and Bandle a Parker, shells 
loaded heavily. Bandle offers to shoot Heikes the same race he 
shot and bet him $200 to $150 to shoot in Cincinnati, or even money 
on neutral grounds. Hill, of Aurora, will shoot Heikes three 
matches for $100 in each, same race as the match to-day, one 
match to be shot in oe one in Cincinnati, and a toss for a 
place to shoot the third match. 





SOLOMON CITY,Kan., June 23.—Shoot at blue rocks and Peorias, 
2lyds. rise, by the Solomon Gun Club: 
111111111110110w —13 


Orage: chase ccioee 2711111111111111000110w = —16 
T J Edworthy. 









-1099012111911111111111000 —22 
«1113 111111111111110000000—18 


John Kraenchi 
IRR IGN 6 5c cs. 0cscneen: «ecsuchecccual 0001111110111110111111110—19 
Lee teaeeeeacben eevee 010011111001 w —7 


John Dewey. 


_WINCHENDON, Mass.. July 1.—Members of the Winchendon 
Gun Club at their regular meet this week for trap shooting made 
the following totals out of a possible 10: A. H. Felch 10, F. E. Mann 
8, H. J. Lawrence 8, Dr. J. G. Henry 7, J. Sutherland 7, F, F. Hop- 
good 6, A. D. Lawrence 6, H. M. Eaton 6, P, 8, Davis 5. 












































































A STERN CHASE. 


WAY off in the northwest a thunder gust was gathering. 
The far off mountains purpled by distance were melting and 
blending into the black horizon. In the east the sky was bright 
and blue, and the sun shone down ardently on the river and the 
forest. Off in the west oi fleecy atoms of vapor were flying 
swiftly before the wind. Billowy masses of shifting white and 
yellow elouds obscured the sky, opening at intervals and disclos- 
ing like a turquoise set in pearls, a little patch of pale blue. And 
back behind the horizon, envelo ing mountain and forest in a 
dark dusky shroud ly the oncoming storm, gathering within its 
black threatening folds forked lightning and drenching torrents 
of rain. The farmers that afternoon, as they glanced up from 
their work and saw the a sky, laughed for joy, and leav- 
ing their uncut grain they hurried, with thankful hearts, out of 
the fleld and down the lane to the farmhouse, for no rain had 
fallen for weeks and the wells and springs were dry and the grass 
was parched, and the crops well nigh consumed with heat. 

But we three canoeists, as we floated carelessly and idly down 
the river in the noonday glare, shielded by broad hats, and making 
merry over iced lemonade—for at a fabulous price we had pur- 
chased alump of ice at acountry inn—did not trouble our thoughts 
with the drought-stricken farmers and the dry, parched country. 
For was there not enough to carry us home, and plenty to spare 
besides for drinking and_bathing? So when the first advanced 
courier of the storm, a puffy white cloud, hid the sun and threw a 
shadow on the earth, we looked up first with indignation and then 
with fear as we saw the darkness behind us. at much abused 
and elastic sophism, ‘* the greatest good to the greatest number,” 
did not reconcile itself to our views in this instance, and we were 
selfish enough to wish with all our hearts that the storm would 
— harmlessly over us or else change its mind and recede to the 
west. 

But it did nothing of the sort, and as it grew darker and 
became oppressively hot and still with that shudderin sae 
always precedes a storm, we hastily dragged out our shelter coats 
and began to look about for a place of refuge. Half a mile below 
the river narrowed, and then made a sudden and abrupt turn. 

“Grab your paddles,” cried Forster, “‘we must get around the 
bend before the storm comes.” It was very near now, and asharp 
breeze was riffling the water, rapidly increasing in strength until 
like magic, white caps sprang up, and the trees on shore bent and 
quivere from root to stem in the fierce gale. But we paddled 
lustily, scudding before the wind, cleaving the waves and throw- 
—— to right and left in billowy curves that rose and fell and 
subsided Lary = gg, Bw our foamy wake. Then a few pattering 
drops of rain fell. © wind dropped, the rolling whitecaps gave 
way to short, choppy waves, and down came a crashing, drench- 
ing torrent, that rattled savagely on our stretched canvas, and 
then quickly ceased as we dashed through a course of rapids 
made a sharp curve, and ran in under a sheltering cliff that stood 
far out in the air, and against which the storm struck and glanced 
ang > baffied fury raged with redoubled violence further out on 

e river. 
wae out there, will yez? Don’t be afther runnin’ into my 

ne. 

We dropped our paddles and looked upon the rocky ledge whic 
rose sheer above the water three or four feet. Three indivi 
were seated on the edge, dangling their legsin the air and watch- 
ing with evident enjoyment three fishing lines that hung into the 
"er o— rose — = with every wave. 

ey onged to the genus tramp we saw at a glance, a 
odder specimens ever trod a turnpike. Two of them wow full, 
bearded, muscular fellows, with ruffian written on every line of 
their faces. Their attire was worn and faded, and looked to have 
been gathered in from divers places of the earth. The third was 
acuriosity. His face was smooth and a large mustache com- 
pletely hid his mouth. He was attired in a pair of pants eut off at 
the knees, and he wore no stockings. A greasy black dress coat 
was pulled on over a red flannel shirt, anda much dilapidated plug 


GERMANTOWN, July 2.—The Wingohocking Gun Club met to- 
day at 12 o’clock and took the handsome four-horse coach driven 
by Mr. Samuel Ladley with his team of spanking bays and drove 
over to Conshohocken, the home of our genial friends the Mat- 
sunk Gun Club, where we had a very pleasant match, although 
we were beaten. After the match we were taken to headquarters 
and entertained by the club and their lady friends. After par- 
taking of a bountiful supper we had_ a very pleasant drive dwon 
the romantic Wissahickon by moonlight, arriving at home about 
eleven o'clock after an afternoon and evening that would please 
the heart of wer shooter. We missed the services of Wm. Green- 
wood very much. 

Matsunk Gun Club. Wingohocking Gun Club. 
ChasCressman 101111111011111—13 H Thurman. ..111111111110111—14 
JC Carter... ..110010101110111—10 E M Gordon...01101011101011— 9 
C Dickinson.. .111001101011111—11 Ben Royds.. + LOMON LT 10—12 
Geo Noblitt... .000111101100110— 8 A GCollom... 1001000001— 3 
J O’Brien...... 111111110100010—10 Wm Jay....... 110111111111110— 18 
8 K Knox...... 110011010101010— 8 Jos Thurman..100001111011010— 8 
J F Nettles ....100110111110000— 8 Wm Garvin.. .011111101111111—13 
R Swartley....111110111111111—14 Th Greenwood 10111/011111011—-12 
W Miller....... 010111111111101—12_ F W Henson. .000011010111011— 8 
H Noblitt...... 011101011111111—12  TheoMitchner 110111111011110—12 
Geo Ritter..... 011111111101110—12 A Engard......100011111111011—11 
J Hefenfinger..100111110111111—-12 J F Kleintz....101011011111111—12 


“130 “1 
H.T. 


BOSTON, June 29.—The merchandise and Macomber target 
badge matches, beside sweepstake matches, were shot at Walnut 
Hill to-day. e first two matches will be continued on July 13 
and 27, Aug. 10 and 24, Sept. 7 and 21, Oct. 5 and 19, Nov. 2, 16 and 
30, Dec. 14and 28. The opening yesterday was very successful, 
there being a good attendance of shooters and excellent scoring. 
Sweepstake matches.—l. Five clay-pigeons—Nichols first, Hunt 
second. 2. Five clay-pigeons—Hunt first, Nichols second. 3. Five 
Macomber birds—Nichols first, Hunt second. 4. Three pairs 
Macombers—Nichols first, Hunt second. 5. Six bats—Hunt first, 
Nichols second. 6. Six bats—Nichols first, Saow second. 7. Five 
clay-pigeons—Nichols first, Snow second. 8. Five clay birds— 
Snow first, Nichols second. 9. Five Macomber birds—Snew first, 
Hunt and Nichols second. 10. Five clay birds—Nichols first, Wil- 
son second, Hunt third. 11. Five clay-pigeons—Snow first, Wil- 
son second. 12. Three pairs clay birds—Warren first, Nichols 
second. 13. Five birds—Snow first, Wilson second. 

Macomber badge match, 10 single and 5 pairs Macomber birds: 
WRMBOMES won ccccccesduecaecdesaaace 1110110111—8 10 11 11 OM 11—7—15 
xo oon onsecntecwacs vaninonas 1110001110—6 01 O1 11 10 11—7—18 
CNMI cc's: ai cacticoneccednsccece 0101100110—5 ~=—s_ 11 11 10 01 00—6—11 
iceccaneobusbestécedcennes 1111110011—8 01 00 00 10 00—2—10 

ea 000000100—2 0000 10 11 0I—4— 6 
Merchandise match, 10 single and 5 pairs bats: 
IMMNII co Cacestddsivavacuncendcens 11111010119 _~=— 11:11: 11 10 01—8—16 
MNS 2. cicceanccdesteaceanced 1111111011—9 10 10 10 11 01—6—15 
WIN i oucesicusecexcacds seasesaves 11101110118 0011 11 10 01-6—14 
ET.  cussecdddtesusuneedeaure 1010111111—8 11 11 11 10 10—8—16 
MEE os tiswecansncdcasecasases: 01000100114: 01: 00 10 11 01—5— 9 

16. Five clay birds—Nichols first, Warren second. 17. Five clay 
birds—Snow first, Wilson second. Miss and out match—Nichols 
won. 

SAN FRANCISCO, June 26.—The Alameda County Sportsman’s 
Club held its fourth monthly shoot to-day at Bird’s Point, 
Alameda. Very few members were represented on the grounds 
when the shoowing commenced. The day was exceedingly dis- 
agreeable, a cold sharp wind blowing across the traps during the 
afternoon. In the club shoot only three members faced the traps, 
notwithstanding that the club haz a membership of fifty. At the 
end of the season’s shoot trophies will be awarded to the shooters 
making the highest aggregate scores during the season. The fol- 
lowing is the order of to-days shooting, the figure 2 ees 


—_ 


where the sec6nd barrel was brought into requisition. ub shoot: | hat rested on his head. 

Slade G1)... .... ans Adams (30)........ 010007112223— 8 | “We hesitated a moment, casting a glance out on the river where 

Mavhew (31)..... ‘ 220011022221— 9 . the rain was falling so thickly as to almost conceal the opposite 
First ee ©, $2.50 entrance, at 6 birds: shore. That settled it; so we ran into a break in the ledge and 

GRR. ccc scccnccces 101011—4 Smada (90)............06. 100101—3 | -limbed out on the rocks. The man with the plug came forward 

pi 210012—4 at once. 


“Gentlemen,” he said, “h’aJlow me to welcome you. I presume 


Pixley won on the shoot-off. Second sweepstake, 6 birds, $2.50 
you are like h’ourselves, traveling sportsmen. On yonder rock you 


entrance: 





Slade (31)................ 12010w = Smada (31)...... ........ 201l1lw | will see our auto bs, which we ’av st fini Saad 
tiv." " UEIOw | Lee that serve aga aC sea eaw on thestas of tn 

’ , = Ye followe e direction of his hand and saw on the side of th 
RUE GNY «55 e5sccs0ccea: V1 Suiada CMs. . 2... ..00606. 022002—3 | cliff rudely daubed in red chalk: ? Se 
PERISS GD....o oc ceacceccce .211012—5 “Birmingham Pete.” 


“Roston Jake.” 

“Sibletown Mike.” 

“To me,” he continued, “belongs the honor of the first name. 
I’m a Hinglishman, and am traveling with a view to writing my 
impressions of America. My companions are merely traveling for 
sport, and ’aving chartered a boat, we are making a trip down the 
Snsquehanna. Now, gentlemen, may I ask you forsome tobacen?” 
We handed a pouch to this illustrious tramp, who carefully filled 
a blackened clav pine and then passed it on to hiscomvanions. “I 
prefer Shag or Bird’s H’eye, gentlemen, but this will do. You see 
that | forget constantly that 1 ham in America. Now Mike, pro- 
duce the bait, and the gentlemen shall join usin fishing.” It was 
raining vet. so we accepted the situation and eagerly prenared our 
rods. The bass bit freely and we caught a good many. The Irish- 
man had good luck, and landed a fine three-pounder, pulling him 
hand over hand. and then with a dexterous twist, hauling him out 
on the ledge. Then the rain stopped and the sun came out. The 
figh stonped biting, so we concluded to start. 

“We'll show yez a campin’ place right below here,” said Mike, 
“Why don’t yezstonthere? Shure an we’d be deloighted to spend 
the night wid vez, but we have a pressin’ engagement tin miles 
down the river.” 


NEW YORK, July 2.—Washington Heights Gun Club on club 
grounds, One Hundred and Sixty-ninth street and Twelfth avenue. 
Thermometer registered 90° in shade, which may account ina 
measure for poor scores made. E.H. Fox shot 16-gauge Ellis 
bammerless. Match at 15 blue rocks and clays, 2 traps, l8yds. 


rise, club rules, club badge prizes: 
EH Fox.. 000011011110111— 9 V Kitch ..... 6101°0010101010— 6 
100000000— 2 


Ww a ag .000010113011111— 9 C Parsons... .0001001 
G Snooks... -111001011101111—11  C Pryer. ....000101000010101— 5 
C Davidson. .010110000011000— 5 E Roe........ 010110110111000— 8 

Mr. Snooks having won the badge twice previously it now be- 
comes his property. Other winners of this badge were Mr. David- 
sonand Mr. , once each. We can report our club in a very 
flourishing condition with a rapidly increasing membership, and 
the members one and all taking great interest in the club shoots. 
—HAMMERLESS. 

LISTON, Dakota, June 28.—Liston Gun Club’s regular monthly 
shoot, match at bluerocks, 4 singles and 3 pair, l6yds. bounds: 
RN Stevens..... 1101 1101 11—8 Buyden.......... 0100 00 01 01—3 
R W Stevens ...1111 11 11 10—9 oes 
W Fleming 1111 11 11 10—9 












ee 0—5 
Toster.. = a 2 as 10 10 10-3 We much preferred to be in the rear of such a party as this, so 
Doherty. 0100 01 00 11-4 01 11 11—8 | We concluded to camp if there was a suitable place. We em- 
Bronson. 1001 10 10 00—4 01 10 11—5 barked together, and lessthan a quarter of a mile helow we 
Allen...... ...1111 01 10 10—7 reached 2 grassy spot, shaded by huge oak trees and bisected by 
ne a apring that poured down from the mountains. It wasa beauti- 


On account of a storm ties were not shot off.—W. S. P. ful place, so we landed and ran up onr tent. The “tourists” con- 
tinued on down, bidding us an effusive farewell, and in their 
haste entirely forgetting to return our tobacco pouch, a box of 
hooks and a curiously carved brierwood of Foster’s that Boston 
Jake had taken a fancy to. With a feeling of relief we saw them 
round the bend, Birmingham Pete still waving his hat frantically 
in the air, while Sibletown Mike, who appeared to he a novice at 
rowing, pulled lustily at the oars. Tourists of this class were 
scarce along the river. They were not the most desirable com- 
ar and we devoutly hoped we had seen the last of them. They 
ad evidently stolen the boat some place, for it was in good con- 
ition and newly painted. 

The sun was getting low, s0 we got supper, and after fishing 
awhile with good success we turned in, first lifting our canoes 
carefully out on the bank and placing them in a semi-circle 
around the front of our tent. Early hours seem to come naturally 
on & canoe ete and we fell asleep at cnce. 

I have an indistinct recollection of waking in the night and see- 
ing Morton standing upin the dim light and peering out throngh 
a crevice in the tent. “He thought he heard a noise outside,” he 
said. Then I fell asleev again. I woke up suddenly some time 
after that with a feeling of alarm. I glanced round the tent. 
There was Forster on the right and Morton on the left, both sound 
asleep. But why was the tent door open and one flap thrown back ? 
and what was that ?—a dark figure just inside the tent. ‘Help! 
help,” I shouted. The figure rose with a bound, aimed a savage 
blow at me and sprang outside the tent. The boys leaped up at 
once, just as the ropes, cut on one side, gave way, and the tent fell 
in with a crash, entangling us in its heavy folds. We crawled out 
and rose to our feet. in time to see a plug hat disappear over the 
slope to the river. We followed closely in pursuit, but when we 
reached the water Birmingham Pete and his fellow tourists 
were some distance out from shore, and the oars were striking the 
water with a very rapid movement. We went back and made an 
inspection. Our canoes were all right fortunately, but Forster’s 
paddle was gone and all our fishing rods and a small valise con- 
taining a pistol, cartridges and other necessary trifles. “This 
won’t do,” said Morton, wrathfully, “‘pack up at once and we’ll 
catch them yet.” 

We hastily carried the canoes to the water, and stowed away all 
our things. Morton took Forster in his canoe and towed the 
empty one behind. 

It was near morning and the east was already faintly streaked 





GENTLEMEN who desire a stylish, comfortable, well-made shoe, 
unequalled for wear, should get the W.L. Douglas $3 Seamless 
Shoe. This shoe now has the upper cut in one piece, thus 
doing away with the old-style seams at each side, making it 
much neater in apnearance and more comfortable to the foot. No 
other $3 advertised shoe in the world has this improvement, nor 
is any other made of as good material. But no expense has been 
or will be spared to make every possible improvement in the 
manufacture of this shoe, and those who wear them testify that 
itis just what it claims to be, “the best $3 shoe in the world.”—Adv. 


Canoeing. 


Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to FOREST AND 
STREAM their addresses, with name, membership, signal, etc., of 
their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings and races, and 
report of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to FOREST AND STREAM their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, maps, and information concerning their local 
waters, drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items 
relating to the sport. 











FIXTURES. 


JULY. 
16. New York C. C., Annual, Staten Island. 
18-31. W. C. A. Meet, Ballast Island. 
24. Oakland, Mayrisch Badge. 
AUGUST. 
1-12. Northern Division, Stony Lake. 


7. Oakland, Edwards Cup. 
A. C. A. Meet, Lake Champlain. 


12-28. 
13, Lake St. Louis Chal. Cups, hine. 

EPTEMBER. 
4. Oakland, Edwards Cup. 


OCTOBER. 
9. Oakland, Edwards unas Badge. 


OVEMBER. with gray when we embarked and started down the river. We 

6. Oakland, Edwards Cup. kent a close watch on both sides, fearing they might have landed. 
DECEMBER. Finally it grew lighter and soon the sun rose over the moun- 

4, Oakland, Edwards Cup. tains, and like the breath of a Sirocco the cool atmosphere sud- 
denly became hot and sultry. The long stretch of water before us 

i Ce hi. danced and glimmered and fairly blinded us with the rays of heat 


that quivered in the air. 

Toward noon we shot round acurve and saw far below us the 
unfinished piers of the Wyalusing bridge, standing gaunt and 
solitary between the thickly wooded shores. And we saw some- 
thing else, too, for there, just passing under the shadow of the 
central pier was a boat, and even at that distance we could see 
that it was heavily freighted. Our chase was nearly ended, and 


Fre membership apply to the Secretary, W. M. Carter, Trenton, 

N. J. uired , 18 years or over. Application to be ac- 
companied $8 and recommendation of an active member. 
Sec’y A. C. A. Central Div., E. W. Brown, 4 Bowling Green, New 
York. Sec’y A. C. A. Eastern Div., W. B. Davidson, Hartford, 
Conn. Sec’y W. C. A., J. 0. Shirds, Cincinnati, 0. 
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with energy we bent to our paddles. We hung closely to one 
shore, hoping to gain on them without being seen, and we did act- 
ually gain half a mile this way. Then fortune favored, and we 
reached achain of islands which ran for some distance. The boat 
had gone to the left, and as soon as it simmpnres round the point 
we shot into the channel on the right and paddled harder than 
ever. 

We ran on for nearly a mile, and finally the end of the last island 
came in view. At the same time the current had increased, we 
saw a line of white foam below us, and the dull ominous roar of 
the rapids rang in our ears. The point of the island was but a few 

yards above the rapids, and was covered with overhanging trees. 

Ve ran our canoes in under these, and peering out through the 
branches we saw the “tourists” floating down stream. 

They believed themselves rfectly secure, for the oars hung 
idly in the water, and grouped around a hastily improvised table 
—the middle seat—sat the trio deep ina game of poker. They 
were nearly opposite now and close to shore. 

“Pass that ’ere Mike,” said Birmingham Pete, ‘‘I take the —.” 

“Stop, you villains,” shouted Morton, thrusting aside the screen 
of branches, “pass over that stolen property.” ’ 

That card party came to a sudden end. The Englishman fell 
back in the stern, Mike, first scooping the contents of the pot into 
his pocket, grabbed the oars and pulled savagely away from us. 
But Morton was already within a couple of yards and we were 
close behind. At that moment we struck the rapids and plunged in 
among the hidden rocks. 

The boat grounded ee on a sharp ledge and came to a full 
stop; Morton’s canoe struck the end, and, swinging round, plunged 
on down backward just as Birmingham Pete, aiming a savage 
blow at him, overbalanced himself and fell in, followed in a 
moment by Morton himself, whose canoe struck sideways and 
tilted over. 

Another moment and we were through the rapids and Morton 
was swimming to shore, while his canoe floated on down and was 
cavght uninjured. As we all landed, the “Englishman,” dripping 
wet, crawled out on shore and threw a sorrowful glance out on 
the river on which his glossy plug hat was dancing among the 
waves and finally sank out of sight. “Just my blasted luck,” he 
muttered. 

Just then the clattering of hoofs in the rear startled us, and, as 
we looked round, two men on horseback galloped down the road. 
In an instant they dismounted and had the ‘*Englishman” by the 
collar. “Let me go! Let me go!” he cried. They shook him until 
his teeth chattered. 

“Where is our boat? You villain, we hada long chase, but we’ve 
got our hands on you now.” 

“Pete” wilted at once. ‘“There’s your boat,” he cried, “go and 
get it.” 

They turned their attention to Mike and his friend, who had 
now succeeded in getting clear, and were moving on down the 
river. The glittering barrel of a pistol had a marvelous effect, 
and they meekly steered in shore. Their captors procured a 
wagon, and after our property had been restored to us, the three 
tourists, with their hands ignominiously tied behind them, were 
driven off to the county seat, only a couple of miles away, where 
prison cells awaited them. They parted from us effusively, and 
Sibletown Mike requested us to inform his friends down in Dau- 
phin county that “he’d be out afore Christmas for shure.” The 
rattle of the wheels died out on the dusty road, and disembarking, 
we started off on our interrupted journey. 

Long after Christmas, when the spring buds opened and the 
trees were all in blossom, I met Mike one morning under very 
different circumstances. He was breaking stone in the public 
square in company with a gang of tramps, under the watchful eye 
of a sturdy policeman. He knew me at once. “Shure an’ l’m 
glad to see yez; | only got six months an’ Oive been out sense New 
Years. Pete, did you say? O, the dirty spalteen. He swore as 
how we stole the boat an’ enticed him into it, an’ shure an didn’t 
they let him clane off. But be jabers I'l) lay for him an’—— 

“Get to work there. Be quick about, it too.” 

The stern voice of the guard broke off our colloquy and I left 
Mike alone with his hammer and his reflections. 

W. MURRAY GRAYDON. 





CRUISES ABOUT LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


\ HEREVER the A. C. A. meets it is generally the custom for 

those who are acquainted with the neighboring cruising 
grounds to give the fraternity the benefit of their knowledge. 
Acting on this precedent, the writer would venture the observa- 
tion that at no time since the organization of the association has 
a spot for the annual encampment been selected that has offered 
such a wide range of waters, both in variety and extent, combin- 
ing all that makes canoeing pleasant, as the site which has this 
year been chosen. Lake Champlain and its sister, Lake George, 
are already familiar to the canoeist and need no description; but 
the vast wild region to the west, covered with virgin forests, 
teeming with trout, alive with deer, and studded with almost 
numberless small lakes, connected by navigable rivers, has been 
as yet, strange as it may seem, comparatively little frequented by 
the average canoeist. Perhaps itis the swift water, the occasional 
necessity of a portage, joined with the fact that the modern canoe 
is usually decked and built for sailing and wide expanses of water 
rather than for rapids and small rivers and lakes, that the charm 
of leaving the ordinary routes has not sufficiently presented itself 
to the canocist to induce him to explore the Adirondacks. 

The writer last summer, in company with a friend, paddled 
through Blue Mountain, Raquette, Forked, Long, Big and Little 
Tuppers and Rock lakes, besides descending the Racket River. 
He can truthfully say that if a country was ever made to order for 
a canoe, that one was. The region above described is within forty 
or fifty miles of Lake Champlain, and is best reached by the Adir- 
ondack R. R. north from Saratoga to North Creek, thence thirty 
miles by stage to Blue Mountain Lake. He can get into the Sara- 
nac district from the Racket River by means of a two-mile carry, 
and can find egress by the Saranac and St. Regis chain of lakes 
and a newly-constructed railroad to Plattsburg, seven miles from 
the proposed camp. Why not give the Adirondacks a trial since 
they are right in the way of those wishing to visit the meet? 

Another fine and easy trip is to start at Rock Lake, seven miles 
from Blue Mountain Lake, follow the Rock River a few miles to 
where it enters the Upper Hudson, down the Hudson to North 
Creek, a short portage of two miles to the Schroon River and down 
the Schroon River thirty miles until within seven miles of Lake 
George, up which lake and Lake Champlain a steamer will carry 
the canoeist direct to the A.C. A.camp. This trip would, under 
ordinary circumstances, occupy about twoweeks. The writer has 
a l6ft. double Peterborough open canoe, tent and camping equip- 
ment at Blue Mountain Lake, with which he intends to take the 
journey last described, and is willing to take a companion 
who has the time and who is not afraid of roughing it. 

305 FAYETTE STREET, Peoria, I]. R. K. W1nG. 


QUAKER CITY C. C. REGATTA.—Philadelphia, June 28.— 
Editor Forest and Stream: The annual regatta of the * 5.0.45, 
took place_on June 19, the winners being as follows: Class III., 
paddling, Vixen. A. A. Jackson, first; Caprice, E. H. Barten, sec- 
ond; four starters. Standing paddling, Malta, J. A. Barten, first; 
others not finishing, three starters. Tandem pone, Malta, 
Jackson and Barten, first; Flash, F. Geiger and E. H. Barten, sec- 
ond; Scamp, Munchen and Golze, third, five starters. Class B, 
sailing, Malta, J. A. Barten, first; Caprice, E. H. Barten, second; 
four starters. Caprice sailed a pretty close race with Malta, her 
performance being largely due to her flat sails, which are all aft 
of the mast, the mainsail of 50ft. having five battens; all the bat- 
tens and spars are of the same length. The silver champion badge, 
won by Malta, is open to all comers.—S. 

WATERPROOFING CLOTHING.—A correspondent asks for a 
method of waterproofing a hunting suit. The Belgian War De- 
partment has for some time been ee in experiments with 
liquid alumina for waterproofing uniforms and clothing, and it 
has been proved that the following mixture allows the perspira- 
tion to pass off readily, and in no way injures the color or mater- 
ial of the fabric; but in order to be done economically and effect- 
ually, it must be conducted on a large scale: Solutions of equal 
parts of alum and acetate of lead are made in separate vessels and 
then mixed, when sulphate of lead will be thrown down, leaving 
acetate of alumina in solution, which is then decanted. The arti- 
cles to be waterproofed are soaked in this solution and dried in 
the air without wringing. 

CALLA SHASTA MEET.—The Springfield and Hartford canoe- 
ists spent their holiday in camping and_ racing at Calla Shasta, 
the races — held on July 4. Dr. H. E. Rice, in the Cid, won 
the single paddling race, and also with Emil Knappe, the tandem 

addling, both using the Narka. Mr. Geo. M. Barney won the 
fimited sailing race in Pecowsic, with Blanche second, and Hornet 
and Cid following out of 8 starters. Mr. F. A. Nickerson won the 
upset race and also the _ for canoe gymnastics. Pecowsic 
again won in the unlimited sailing race, with Nickerson second 
in Ghost, and Knappe third in Le Cid. Mr. Nickerson also won 
the standing paddling race. 

PASSAIC RIVER MEET.—A very successful meet was held on 
the Passaic River from Saturday until Monday, but full reports 
have not yet been received. 
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letic Club,making one of the strongest clubs in the State,comprisi 
on its roll some of the best of the young citizens of Jersey City an 


the county of Hudson. It has been growing instrength and popu- 
members on its roster. 
It has a neat and commodious club house on the Hackensack 
River, two two-oared barges, two four-oared barges, and several 
single sculls or shells, as you choose to call them, and an ample 
and well-furnished athletic room on Newark avenue, opposite the 
Court House. Under the auspices of one of its most ao 
rook, a 

very successful regatta was held on the Hackensack some two 
the 3d inst. a crew rowed around Staten Island 

for a flyer for their trip in their new four-oared barge, the Orion, 
to Troy on the 5thinst. This will be their first long row as a crew. 
It will be a row of about 170 miles, and they will visit other clubs 
on theirroute. They will start from their boat house on the Hack- 
ensack early in the morning, rowing down the river to Newark 
Bay, through the Kill von Kull, around Bergen Point, and then to 
the pier of the Troy boat. Taking the boat up, they expect to row 
back. The boys expect to have a good time, though they calculate 
on some hard work some of the time. The crew will consist of 
Frank Stone, John Colwell, Lew Reed, Brit Kitchen, Charlie 


larity until now it has between 90 and 100 


members, genial, rollicking Frank Hill, and Captain 


weeks since. On t 


Strong and Geo. Reed.—J ACOBSTAFF. 


Pachting. 


FIXTURES. 


JULY. 
7. Boston 2d Cham., Boston. 16. Cor. Cham. Marblehead. 
7. Shamrock-TitaniaMatch,NY 18-31. Interlake, Put-in-Bay 
9. Hull, Club Cruise. 20. Hull, Ladies’ Day. 
9. Beverly, Cham., Marblehead. 23. Beverly, Cham,, Nahant. 











9. Great Head, 1st Cham. 

9. Quincy, Ist Championship. 24. Quaker City, 
9. Sandy Bay, Harwood Cup, River. 5 f 
Rockport. 26. re 2d Championship. 
9. Greenwich, An’],Greenwich. 26-28. L. Y. R. A., C 

10. Atlantic, Cruise. Races, Toronto. 

11. Empire, Annual, New York. 27. Great Head, 2d Cham. 

12. Monatiquot,Club,Weymouth 30. Beverly, Cham., Mon. Beach. 

13. Great Head. 30. Hull, Cham., Hull. 

16. Beverly, ———- Mon. Beach. 30. Cor. Open, Marblehead. 

16. Hull. Gham., Hull. 30. South Boston Club. 

AUGUST. 


1, Sandy Bay, Open, Rockport. 13. Beverly, Cham., Mon. Beach. 
1. L. Y. R. A., Cruise and Race, 13. Hull, Open, Hull. 

Charlotte, N. Y. 14-29. Quaker City, Cruise,Ches- 
2. Great Head, Moonlight Sail. apeake Bay. 

2. Sandy Bay, Annual. 15. Cor. Ladies’ Race, Marble- 
3. New York cruise. head, 


4. L. Y. R. A., Cruise and Race, 16-17. Halifax Jubilee Regatta. 
Oswego. 17. Monatiquot, Cham., Wey- 
6. Beverly, Cham.,Swampscott. mouth. 

6. Great Head. 18. Miramichi, Race for Cups. 

6. Monatiquot, 2d cham., Wey- 20. Beverly, Open, Marblehead. 
mouth. 25. Great Head. 

11. Great Head, 3d Cham. 25. Bar Harbor Open, Bar Har- 
7-13, Buffalo, Cruise. bor. 

Y. R. A., Cruise and Race, 26. Quincy, 3d Championship. 


Kingston, Ont. 27. Great Head, 4th Cham. 

10. Quincy, Review and Ladies’ 27. Beverly, Open, Mon. Beach. 
Day. 27. South Boston Club. 

11. L. Y.R. A., Cruise and Race, 27. Monatiquot,Club,Weymouth 
Belleville. 30. Hull, Cham., Hull. 

12. Eastern, Fall, Marblehead. 30. Cor. Cham., Marblehead. 


SEPTEMBER. 

1. Great Head, Moonlight Sail. 17. Buffalo, Club. 

3. LarchmontFall, Larchmont. 17. Cor. Sweep., Marblehead. 

3. Sandy Bay, Pen., Rockport. 17. Monatiquot,Club, Weymouth 
3. Monatiquot,Club,Weymouth 24. Great Head. 

8 Quincy, 3d Championship. 24. Monatiquot,Club, Weymouth 
10. Cor. Cham., Marbleneaa. 25. Quaker City, last Cruise, 
10. Beverly, Sweep., Mon. Beach. Del. River. 

10. Great Head. 26. Cooper’s Point, Corinthian, 

10. Monatiquot,Club, Weymouth Cruise up Delaware River. 

11. Quaker City, Review, Phila. 27. America’s Cup Match, N. Y. 
15. Miramichi, Race for Cups. 29. America’s Cup Match, N. Y. 
OCTOBER, 

1. America’s Cup Match, N. Y. 


SOMETHING ABOUT STEWARDS. 


GROUP of yachting men were sitting, lazily smoking, on the 
piazza of the Great Brewster Yacht Club House one evening, 
waiting to see the colors come down when the sunset gun should 
be fired on the Commodore’s yacht. There were Commodore 
Ward of the Black Prince, Warren of the Sea King, Hale of the 
ae Jane and Wetmore of the Roysterer, besides a number of 
small-boat owners. 

“By the way,” said Hale, looking at his schooner, “I’ve got a 
sad experience in store for me.” 

- ee up?” all asked with more or less sympathizing in- 
terest. 

“Oh! Another new steward,” he answered dolefully. “* Each 
one is a revelation of some new phase of human See I am 
wondering what this man will disclose.” The truth was, that the 
Lady Jane was only 40ft. on her waterline, and her accommoda- 
tions were so limited that Hale had hard times finding men who 
would cook there, even with extra high wages. 

. “What was the trouble with the last man?” asked the Commo- 
ore. 

“His commissions were excessive,” answered Hale demurely, 
“Jones & Son, that I deal with for supplies, said he demanded ten 
per cent. of all bills, and I discharged him.” 

“That was a great mistake,” said Warren, “when you know just 
where a steward’s fault is you can know how to get even with 
him; but now you'll have to begin to watch again. I had a man 
on the Sea King last ear that I thought was going to prove just 
right; in fact, I kept him all summer and then gave him a rousing 
recommendation when I got ready to put the boat up. He left me 
the day before I began to dismantle, ——s, that some one of 
his family was very sick,and what do you think he did but go 
straight into Boston and get alarge order of goods from every 
store that I ever traded at, and had them all delivered at a certain 
hour at the boat landing; and then he got a job wagon and took 
the whole load somewhere. I never could find where it went, but 
he got into me about a hundred dollars. He toid the storemen all 
around that we were ‘stocking up’ to go Down East.” 

“That was rough,” said Wetmore, “the rascal I’ve got now plays 
this on me: Each time he goes to market he gets a couple dozen 
extra of eggs that he trades at the barroom for a good drink on 
his way back. In keeping the accouut, though, and when we 
come to settle, I shall have the price of several hundred dozen, 
less or more, of eggs to deduct from his pay.” 

“Eggs!” said the Commodore, “I caught my steward one da 
trading aquarter of spring lamb at forty centsa pound for adrin 
of whisky.” 

“And what did you do about it?”” asked Wetmore. 

“T couldn’t do anything at the time. The man had meat his 
mercy for I had friends aboard for a trip, and of course couldn’t 
discharge him then; but I did as soon as we got back. After all, I 
got the worst of it.” added the Commodore, laughing at the remin- 
iscence, “for I paid him up and left him to be set ashore by one of 
the men. Before he went he stirred coal ashes into the flour bar- 
rel, so that we had to throw all the flour away; emptied the pepper 
and spices into the sugar bucket, put salt into the coffee, broke 
every egg on board, poured kerosene into the pickle jar and wound 
up by coming into our staterooms and strewing a handful of mus- 
tard between our sheets. "T'was a good thing for him that I never 
could find where he went to.” 

“After such a row as that ‘simple drunks,’ as the court would 
call them,” said Hale, whose yachting experience was brief, “‘must 
seem very unobjectionable. But drinking is one thing I won’t put 
up with. I must have a sober man to work for me.” 

“Then I guess you intend to live on air,” said Wetmore. “When 
I first had a yacht I stood out for sober men, but I found I might 
as well insist on getting along without fogs. They all drink just 
the same when they get a chance.” 

“That’s about so,” assented the Commodore. “I had a man once 
on the Black Prince that brought a little framed pledge and hung 
it up in the gales and I was just green enough to think he meant 
it. Indeed, he n’t been on board a week, when he came back 
from shore one evening raving drunk, and was so noisy that I 
ordered a man to set him ashore again. He refused to go, grabbed 
the boat hook and made arush for me. My revolver was care- 
fully packed a unloaded, in the bottom of my locker, so that 
didn’t do me much good. My sailing master seized the man’s arm 


THE ORION ROWING AND ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION is an 
organization dating back to 1872, when it sprang into life through 
the push of Major Jack Kase, Dr. Levering and others as the Orion 
Rowing Association. In 1875 it joined issues with the Hudson Ath- 
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and he at once turned, threw down the boathook, pulled out his 
knife, and before any one could prevent him, rive the master’s 
hand a bad cut. By that time aseaman and I had come to the 
=, and we simply pitched the fellow overboard into the 
water. 

‘““Wasn’t you afraid he’d drown?” asked Hale. _ 

“I was a deal more afraid he wouldn’t,” said the Commo- 
dore. “We lowered a boat and he scrambled into it. The wetting 
brought him too, a little, and when he got ashore—we were in 
Gloucester that night—I couldn’t find a policeman right away 
and the fellow slipped out of sight in the dark, and we never heard 
of him again. I made my master a handsome present for his in- 
a On hunted up a new steward.” ; 

‘*Well, you have had hard luck,” continued Wetmore. “I onoe 
had two men get to fighting in the forecastle. One had a marlin 
spike and the other a hammer, but before they had either of them 
hurt the other seriously the steward ran in from the galley and 
threw a handful of per r right into their faces. Well, the fight 
ended, of course, I dischar; the men and thesteward left too, 
because he said they would manage to get even with him and he 
must get out of their way, so I had to make him a present to pay 
him for his interference and then get anew crew. Wouldn’t it 
be fine if we didn’t have to eat at all? If we could just fill our 
water tanks and start for a cruise!” 

“I thought you were going to say fill our demijohns and start,” 
said a catboat man who had been a silent member of the group. 
“Now you see, if you couldn’t afford a bigger boat than I can, you 
wouldn’t be plagued with stewards. A light purse brings some 
compensation after all. Since I’m my own steward, I’ve no one 
to find fault with. An_ alcohol lamp and a can-opener make my 
galley furnishings complete.” ae 

“You’re too modest,” said Wetmore, retaliatingly. ‘“‘You’ve 
overlooked your corkscrew.’ Every one laughed at this sally, 
and then he went on to say, ‘“‘Warren, what made you get rid of 
your steward in Portland last year? You know you wouldn’t tell 
at the time.”’ 

“Well, that was too much,” said Warren. “Do you remember 
that cross-eyed Irishman I had then? He was just about my size 
and as impudent a fellow as you ever met, but smart and capable 
too. I sent the Sea King ahead to Portland to wait for me till | 
could get away for an eastern cruise, and that villain used to put 
on my fleet captain’s uniform and goashore and swell around pre- 
tending to be me, and I actually met him on the wharf mayncl? in 
that rig. He even had on a pair of eye-glasses, and was so far ‘set 
up’ when I saw him that he was sitting down on a pile of dry fish 
to recuperate. Now you know why I didn’t use my uniform the 
last end of the season, but I felt too cheap to tell before. To add 
to the scrape, the fellow had been in a bar room, where he had sat 
down on asheet of sticky fly-paper before he had taken his repose 
on the fish pile, and you may imagine the consequences. As for 
my coat, he had leaned up against some freshly tarred ropes some 
where, and that was all ina mess. I tell youl was the maddest 
man in Portland when I saw him. I just snaked him on to his 
feet, and the way that coat came off wasn’t slow. I was so mad 
that I gave ita fling over the wharf into the sea, as I Soynenet. 
but it really fell into a boat, and a few minutes later Isawa 
man rowing off for dear life with his prize before any one might 
claim it and get it back. I dare say the coat does duty on the 
Grand Banks on some fisherman’s back. I was still scolding 
and shaking the tipsy fellow, and, as usual, a small crowd 
of boys and men had: gathered around, when a happy idea 
took me. I told the crowd that anybody might have the pants 
that would get them off, for they were mine. A first- 
class row was well under way, and the crowd were pulling and 
hauling the wretch round in grand style, when a policeman 
appeared and sort of settled things. I found I could not appear 


-against the man in court without ee. my cruise, and so | 


didn’t have the yng arrest him, but told the fellow to stay 
there till I should send his belongings off to him from the yacht. 
I didn’t owe him anything, for I had paid him a week’s advance 
wages when he left Boston, but he felt pretty humble, I tell you. 
One boy had run off with his suspenders, and both my back pants 
pockets were torn down a foot or less in the scuffle. A darky was 
parading round with the eye glasses on, and the dirtiest. boy you 
ever saw had mounted my naval cap. I wanted to give the fellow 
a good kicking, but the policeman persuaded—in fact, you might 
say coerced—me not to. Sol finally telegraphed to Boston for a 
new steward and then went on board. By good luck a new man 
was sent down on the night train, and so that little episode didn’t 
delay me long, but the captain kept a sharp look out all night for 
fear the man might come out and do us some harm.” 

“What harm could he do?” asked Hale, whose ideas were 
rapidly broadening as to steward possibility. 

“Oh, he might have come aboard slyly and stolen something. I 
know a man who cut an anchor cable just out of spite, and so the 
vessel drifted until the first thing that any one noticed she was 
stuck in a mud bank, and the tide went out and left her there, so 
that the party on board had to wait till flood tide to get off. The 
time wasn’t the worst part either, for when the flats were dry they 
smell horribly in the hot sun, and the people on board were nearly 

rished for a breath of sweet air. This happened in Salem Har- 

r,and I dare say you have smelt the flats that catch the refuse 
from the tanneries. Some of the party were sick for weeks after, 
it was like being poisoned.” 

“T begin to think,” said Hale, “that the best way to do would be 
to enlist a steward, as they do in the navy, and have a code of dis- 
cipline that could be enforced.” 

“Then they don’t get rid of trouble.” put in a hitherto silent 
listener. “A cousin of mine, a commander in the North Atlantic 
Squadron, told me that they had Srequentiy to punish their stew- 
ards, and that they made more trouble than all their men besides.” 

“T’ve heard enough for one time,’’ said Hale, ae to whistle 
his call for his tender. “Your yarns beat mine, though I thought 
I’d had a hard time. All these stewards you tell about have been 
vicious men. I had a non-compos man once that was about as bad 
to deal with. He hadn’t the first idea of how much or in what 
proportion to buy things. He laid in forty dozen esas in Boston 
to take Down East, where cage are fresh and cheap. e actually 
bought a whole half-barrel of pig’s feet at one time, and you know 
that my galley is so small that I buy flour ina paper bag. He’d 
ot a gallon of milk when the ice chest was empty, and all sorts 
of like things. What he cooked was well enough, but his buying 
was beyond all belief. I threatened one day to make him eat all 
the wasted things; but he answered serenely that nothing was 
wasted, for if things didn’t keep he just threw them overboard. 
So to save myself from_bankruptcy I had to get rid of him. But 
my boat is coming and I must go. Good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye!”’ said the Commodore, and the little company all rose 
to disperse, fur it was getting dark and the anchor lights were 
shining brightly from the fleet in harbor. ‘Tell us your new stew- 
ard’s failing when you find it out, will you?” 

“All right, I will,” answered Hale. 

“I don’t believe you'll tell us any new trick,” said Wetmore, 
laughing at his recollections, “I haven’t begun to disclose my ex- 
perience with stewards yet.” 

“Nor I,” added Warren, “another time I’ll tell you more. Good- 
bye.” G. E. REISE. 





A CENTERBOARD IN BRITISH WATERS.—The centerboard 
cutter Murre, lately described in the FOREST AND STREAM, de- 
signed by Captain Bayly, of Exmouth, has been tried and has 
proved quite speedy, as well as very convenient. She lately ar- 
rived at her future home, creating a decided sensation. The 
Exeter Post says: “The ancient and historical borough of Lyme 
Regis has been long famed for the fossils found in its neighbor- 
hood, and from its blue lias come the finest specimensin the British 
Museum. It would appear, however, that this fossil character- 
istic of Lyme is not solely confined to the geological formation of 
its soil, but is largely developed also in its inhabitants, or at least 
that portion of them who follow the briny, as was amusingly 
illustrated by their various remarks on the Murre when she 
arrived at the port of her destination on Monday last. Her clip- 

r bow, as she rounded the Cobb, first raised their bile, and came 
in for a whole volume of wholesome abuse, but when by the 
ebbing of the tide she was left dry, and the economy of her entire 
underwater body became apparent to the nautical critic, the 
adverse feeling reached its climax, and the forcible adjectives 
that flew about were quite worthy of a Tanner or a Healy and 
fully up to the standard of Mr. Gladstone’s following in the House 
of Commons. Her sewer forefoot; the mysterious and wonder- 
ful apparatus inside by which she could draw 9ft. of water when 
afloat, though then squatting like a duck punt; the wide iron 
keel and, above all, her sitting gene gy the ground without 
any support from legs or shores, crea a feeling of antagonism 
in the minds of the ancient mariners of Lyme, which vented itself 
in observations indicative of abhorrence and disgust. Familiarity 
may in time ameliorate these feelings, but at present the Murre 
is regarded not only as a monstrosity but as a sort of “‘Franken- 
stein,” a creation positively diabolical, as a something against 
nature, and a direct flying in the face of a Divine Providence.” 


LAUNCH OF THE VOLUNTEER.—On June 30 the new steel 
yacht pe Rye 3 Gen. Paine by Pusey & Jones, of Wilmington, 
was launched in the presence of Mr. Burgess and a large number 
of spectators. She was taken in tow on an by the tug Ocean 
King, and started for Boston, arriving at 2. A. M. on July 5. Law- 
ley & Son will rig her. 
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THE RECORD AGAIN. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

After the Puritan-Genesta races of 1885, a correspondent, ‘‘C. 
P. K.,” went on record with the assertion that if ever Gala- 
tea or her type caught Puritan or her type in a gale and a sea, 
Galatea would make a show of the Puritan centerboarders. Since 
then a good deal of evidence on this point has come in, which is 
worth summarizing: 

J. Ina 70-mile beat to windward in a gale of wind and “chalk- 
pit sea,” centerboard Thetis beat cutter Stranger out of sight. 

2. In as strong a whole sail breeze as the boats wanted and an 
ugly jump of a sea, centerboard schooner Sachem ran away from 
cutter schooner Miranda in the heavy windward work, and not 
only was she faster but the drier and more comfortable. 

3. Centerboard Titania, new, with rough bottom and stretchin, 
sails, took a 12-mile bout out of cutter Bedouin, crack of her kin 
and in fine condition, in a beat in a strong wind and jumping sea, 
outside Sandy Hook, and easily disposed of her. What Titania at 
the end of the season, when in condition, might do in a beat to 
windward with Bedouin can easily be inferred. 

4. Mayflower, with a wind at times reaching 30 miles an hour, 
and a very ugly sea, beat Galatea 13 minutes in 36 miles. Galatea’s 
owner is reported as saying that neither his cutter nor any of her 
kind has any business with Mayflower in any weather. 

5. Little centerboard Shadow faced little cutter Shona, crack of 
her class, at Marblehead, with topmasts housed, and beat the 
cutter 14 minutes in 24 miles. 

Something has split in C. P. K.’s theory of the “cringle blow 
and the chalk-pit sea.” D. W. Brown. 

New York, June 24. 


_ [Our correspondent’s assumption of a gale and heavy sea is not 
justified by the facts in several of the instances quoted, while in 
the most important ones the yachts have not been reefed, as the 
expression “cringle blow” indicates. Thetis and Stranger repre- 
sent opposite extremes in that while the centerboard is notori- 
ously slow in moderate weather, the cutter has only performed 
well in the lightest winds and smooth water, being designed and 
sparred for such work. The mere fact of her being a cutter does 
not insure the conclusion that she is a heavy weather _ boat, while 
her opponent thus far has done nothing unless in the race 
referred to, being negectesy beaten by Stranger in light weather. 
As to Sachem and Miranda, although the latter was beaten in the 
only race sailed, she was fitted out and manned in a way that 
showed more valor than discretion on the part of her friends. 
W hether or no she can beat Sachem in such weather, it is certain 
that this trial was most unfair to the old boat. Neither the 
Seawanhaka race of Bedouin and Titania nor the E. Y. C. 
race between Mayflower and Galatea were sailed under the 
conditions mentioned by D. W. B., a short steep sea and a reef- 
ing breeze, but in comparatively long seas and under working 
topsails. In the last instance mentioned the conditions were 
more nearly realized, but the evidence all goes to show that in 
the heaviest weather, at the start, before the reefs were shaken 
out and in the roughest water inshore, Shona led Shadow, the lat- 
ter passing her afterward as sea and wind decreased. We do not 
consider Shona any match for Shadow in size or power, but as 
Proved in the first of this race and again last September, there 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


THE SCOTCH CUTTER “THISTLE.” 


are some conditions under which the smaller boat is the faster. 
From a racing standpoint it is of little importance what a yacht 
will do ina “cringle blow and chalkpit sea,” as these conditions 
are seldom met in racing here, and when they are, as in the Bren- 
ton’s reef race of Genesta and Dauntless and the Seawanhaka C. 
Y. C. race of °84, when Oriva beat Gracie to windward all 
other sloops going back, the sloop and compromise are seldom 
there to try.] 


CUTTER WEATHER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As a fitting comment on the recent remarks in your columns of 
certain sanguine, if illogical, cutter friends, allow me to state that 
yesterday, at Marblehead, a race was sailed in cutter weather (so 
called), and that the result won a decided, unquestionable and 
easy victory of every sloop over every cutter, and a conclusive 
showing of the superiority of bilge, beam and centerboard over 
dead weight, keel, and unnecessary displacement. 

We hear a vast deal of talk about the value of the cutter’s keel, 
but I believe that neither Galatea nor Genesta have any keel 
worth mentioning. They would probably hang on better if they 
were provided with at least some substitute for what they can 
never beat—namely, the centerboard. 

Some day we will probably learn that the Scotch keel sloop 
Thistle has a keel, also that her midship section is pretty fairly 
comes from that of Mayflower. 

h, by the way, can fifteen-year-old Shadow beat Shona ina 


blow and a seaway ? THOMAS CLAPHAM. 


Rostyn, L. I., June 24. 


[We must decline to accept Mr. Clapham’s term “cutter 
weather” until it is defined more clearly, as at present it means 
nothing. The weather of the race was yachting weather of the 
right sort, nothing less nor more. There was no drifting, but 
there was as much wind and sea as most racing men care for; cer- 
tainly not enough to favor Galatea at the expense of Mayflower. 
The “unquestionable and easy victory of every sloop” sounds 
well, but it comes down to the fact that in the great race of the 
year in Eastern waters one real sloop, and one whose claim to that 
name rests only on the possession of a board, were all that faced 
the cutters at the line. It is all very well for these two that went 
in, but how about the score or more of real sloops that judiciously 
kept out? It is true that none of the cutters have such marked lead 
keels as Mr. Clapham puts under his flat-floored sharpies; but 
Bedouin, Madge, Clara and Oriva have never found any trouble 
in leading the way to windward, and the larger cutters have more 
clearly defined keels than some of these, though, as we have 
shown, deprived of the full advantages of a proportionate draft to 
that of the smaller craft. As to Shadow and Shona, it was con- 
sidered quite a performance once for Shadow to share the honors 
with ten. tonner Madge, but now five-tonner Shona is expected to 
sail evenly with her. That she can more than do so in some 
weathers was shown last September, but it is too much to expect 
her to make up for the great disparity in size and power except 
under favorable conditions. However, she suffers just now from 
entering two races where the chances were against her, from mere 
love of sport; instead of pursuing the course now in favor with all 
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of the old sloops, of saving a beating by having a pressing engage- 
ment elsewhere on race days. Boston boasts a big fleet of boats of 
30 to 35ft., but only Shadow seems to be anxious to try powers 
with the wee cutter they all affect to despise. If Mr. Clapham is 
right in his theory as to cutiers not “hanging on,” it may be to 
his advantage to bring his new weather grip to the notice of the 
owners of Galatea and Thistle. ] 








MONTGOMERY SAILING CLUB, SEVENTH REGATTA, 
JULY 3.—Courses: Schuylkill River, from Norristown to Indian 
Creek and return; distance, 5 miles. Weather clear and hot. 
Wind fresh, southwest. Current 4% mile per hour: 





Length. Start. Finish. Elapsed. Cor’d. 
Priscilla, E. Stanley..... 15.00 90000 102951 12951 12805 
Flying Eagle, Julius Bernat.15.00 9 00 00 10 2937 129 37 1 20 04 
E. C. Potts, Parker Bros....15.00 9 00 00 36 36 1 34 22 
Josephine, E. Sowers.... 15.00 9 00 00 1 40 40 
Igidious, Wm. Rochell......15.00 9 00 00 1 44 48 
Gracie, E. A. Leopold........12.00 9 00 00 1 45 22 
Little Tycoon, J. Boucot....16.00 9 00 00 5b 1 46 55 
Ino, Wm. Sullivan........... 15.00 900 00 105207 1 07 1 48 4 


Winner first prize, champion pennant, Priscilla. Protest filed 
against Flying Eagle for picking up one member of her crew after 
crossing the line at the start. Judges—A. B. Parker and Samuel 
H. Pickering. 

Championship regatta, July 4. Course, Norristown to Indian 
Creek and return, distance 5 miles. Weather clear. Wind fresh, 
southwest. Current, half mile per hour: ; 

Length. Start. Finish. Elapsed. Cor’d. 
Gracie, E. A. Leopold.. .... 2.00 90000 1035438 13548 1 2607 
Priscilla, E. Stanley.. ...... 900 00 102926 12926 127 40 
Ino, Wm. Sullivan........... 900 00 108230 13230 129 05 
Little Tycoon, L. Palmer.... 900 00 10 29 32 13932 1292 
E. C, Potts, Parker Bros....15. 900 00 103145 13145 129 59 
Igidious, Wm. Rochell...... 15.00 90000 1031 3 1.3138 131 05 

The time made in this race is better than has been made in 
either of the previous seven races held by the club this season. 
Winner first prise. championship pennant, Gracie. The Gracie 
carried 85ft. of sail in main, mizen and jib. Her beam is din., and 
she is fitted with a single weather grip to starboard. The Ino, a 
ducker, carried 18yds. of sail. ‘The other boats are tuckups, and 
carried from 27 to 30yds. of sail. Judge, Elwood Wanner. 

TORONTO Y. C. CRUISE TO NIAGARA.—The fleet of the 
Toronto Y. C. sailed on July 1 to Fort Niagara, and on Saturday a 
race was sailed off the latter place. The newly imported cutter 
Cyprus sailed very well, but mistook a mark and went far out of 
her course. Aileen finally won, with Cygnet second and Escape 
third. The fleet included Oriole, Aileen, Cygnet, Cyprus, Rivet, 
Whistlewing, Condor, Escape, Molly, Yolande, Maida, Mischief, 
Tramp, Orient, Guinevere, and the steam yachts Vivid and Rosa- 
mond. A hop was given in honor of the yachtsmen at night, and 
on July 3 the fleet sailed home. 

LORNA—NAHLI.—This match was sailed on July 2, ten miles 
to windward and return, the course being from Sands Point 
around Fort Schuyler Buoy, two rounds. Nahli parted her throat 
halliards and withdrew, Lorna sailing one round and taking the 
race, 
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NEW ROCHELLE Y. C. FIRST ANNUAL RE- 
GATTA, JULY 2. 


W ITH a large membership and a fine new club house the New 
Rochelle Y. C. has opened its third year by a most success- 
ful regatta, and in the future there will be two events nearly to- 
gether, as the Larchmont Club, only a few miles distant, has long 
1eld July 4 as its date. With such inducements there are sure to 
be large entries, as yachts from all the Sound ports will come in 
greater numbers each year; and as all sizes are provided for, these 
events, if properly managed, may fairly divide the interest with 
the older clubs, whose races come a little earlier on New York 
Bay. Certainly this year the fleet was larger in these two Sound 
regattas than in those of last month, and, though many of the 
boats were smaller, the interest was as well sustained throughout, 
even though none of the first-class racers were present. Saturday 
was clear and warm, with a brisk S.W. wind and smooth water. 
The courses sailed were nearly the same as the regular ones of the 
Larchmont Y. C., to Execution, Matinnicock and Captain’s Island 
for the large yachts, and home from Matinnicock for the others. 
The start was made at 11:15, most of the yachts crossing on port 
tack. The first leg, to Execution, was a beat, then a reach to 
Matinnicock, a run to Captain’s Island and a beat to Execution, 
coming home free. The full times are: 


CLASS B—SCHOON ERS, 75FT. AND OVER ON WATERLINE. 





Start. Finish. Ela Corrected. 
ROD 65 sins haeaeocne 11 17 00 3 15 0 3 58 05 3 49 50 
CROVOIIB . o05sce00000c0ch ADD 3 07 30 3 52 10 3 52 10 
CLASS D—SLOOPS AND CUTTERS UNDER 75FT. 
Shamrock............. 11 18 25 2 33 20 3 14 55 3 14 55 
eS ee 11173 2 49 10 3 31 40 3 28 24 
UEBIRO <i oi0's0s esisiniee see SO OD Disabled. 
CLASS I. A—SLOOPS AND CUTTERS UNDER 56FT. 
ORWRE Sis ciivccicccsnzee 1] 15 40 3 03 50 3 48 10 3 48 10 
CLASS II.. B—SLOOPS AND CUTTERS UNDER 48FT. 
PIER... o6csince .-11 16 05 3 04 45 3 48 40 3 48 40 
MFO bevsisgciessocess 11 16 40 3 14 20 3 57 40 3 56 51 
CLASS II. A—SLOOPS AND CUTTERS UNDBR 41FT. 
AWRE ccsusecssracnonwee 11 15 50 3 23 25 4 07 35 4 06 10 
Santapogue.. «11 20 43 3 27 10 4 06 2 4 06 27 
eae soll 37 20 3 33 15 415 55 415 2 
CLASS Il. B.—SLOOPS AND CUTTERS UNDER 35FT. 
Elephant. .........000. 11 20 30 3 26 55 4 06 25 4 06 05 
WEEN ie isndsaanuw weet 11 19 31 3 28 30 4 08 59 4 07 13 
DNR o sasicnnes seeee 11 16 20 3 23 40 4 07 20 4 O07 20 
SUI, 5 ic.iesccaexecas 11 20 40 Time not taken. 
CLASS III. A.—SLOOPS AND CUTTERS UNDER 30FT. 
OND icuscsesoersarcaee 11 22 U5 2 42 20 3 20 15 3 18 33 
PNR 6.65.ciicaiscw esos 11 15 10 2 39 00 3 23 50 3 19 35 
WERENT ce Sirnscoecneeee 11 19 30 2 44 40 3 25 10 3 2 10 
PWERDER. 6:56:65 osseous sbee 11 22 30 2 55 10 3 32 40 3 29 55 
RUG OW ose oncxissececne 11 18 00 2 56 20 3 38 20 3 38 20 
res: 11 15 10 3 08 W 3 53 10 3 49 40 
CLASS III. B.—SLOOPS AND CUTTERS UNDER 26FT. 
LL eran »ll 16 10 2 59 25 3 43 15 3 41 15 
eae 11 19 40 8 21 55 40215 4 00 51 
5 ee 11 16 35 3 19 30 4 02 55 4 02 55 


CLASS IV.—OPEN JIB AND MAINSAIL BOATS 20FT. AND OVER. 


SIRES 550 seseeseee ces 11 21 30 3 37 30 4 16 00 4 16 00 
DD ccnhiewedinn doves -l1 19 20 Not timed. 
CLASS VI.—OPEN MAINSAIL BOATS 23FT. AND OVER. 
MRIS i cnsess cccancsase 11 20 20 2 43 45 3 23 25 3 23 23 
La Perichole.......... 11 22 05 2 49 50 3 27 45 8 27 45 
CLASS VII.—OPEN AND MAINSAIL BOATS 19FT, AND UNDER 23FT. 
UD cis <soanycnsew see 11 21 15 2 49 20 3 28 05 3 28 05 
ED Divciiassavacaronned ]1 22 50 2 59 00 3 36 10 3 35 41 
Lo ere 11 23 00 3 03 55 3 40 55 3 38 59 
PINON Ss ici sc wsiaieameen ll 1s 26 3 03 40 345 14 3 43 28 
Seren 11 17 50 3 30 20 412 30 4 05 05 
PIs sicicw: wien cook 11 17 55 3 38 40 4 20 45 414 43 
CLASS VIII.—OPEN MAINSAIL BOATS UNDER 19FT. 
i ae 11 23 00 3 55 10 41210 41119 
NOMS ns chucocmace 11 18 O1 3 31 50 413 49 4 11 27 
PMWSMINR: so ecncwwssece 11 14 58 3 35 00 4 2 41911 
Sere 11 14 40 Time not taken. 


In class B Leona wins by 2m. 20s., in class D Shamrock wins by 
13m. 29s., and Fanita in class I. Bby 8m. 1ls. In class II. A Rival 
beats Santapogue 17s., Elephant beats Volusia in class I]. B by 1m. 
$s. Arab wins in class III. A by Im. 2s. and Gleam in class III. B 
by 19m. 36s. Dolphin, in class IV., had no competitor. Ada wins 
in class VII. by 7m. 36s., Terrapin in class VILI. by 6s., and Onward 
had a walkover in class 1., B. In this, the first race she has sailed 
since her recent alteration, Thistle carried away her topmast. 
The regatta committee included Messrs. Theodore P. Jenkins, 
Zohn 8S. Nicholas and Henry D. Phelps. 


LARCHMONT Y. C. ANNUAL REGATTA, JULY 4. 


HE Larchmont Y. C. was in luck this year for once, as July 

4 turned out a regatta day of the finest sort, clear, warm but 
not sultry for the season, with a fine breeze all day, enough for 
the big schooners and not too much for the small fry, though the 
latter carried reefs and had all they wanted. The arrangements, 
with the single exception of a long delay at the start, were exceed- 
ingly good, and as the entry list was large the race made a sight 
well worth seeing. The classes were practically the same as pro- 
posed by the FOREST AND STREAM, the class limits in some being 
different by a foot or so, but the principle of small class divisions 
was well carried out, the result being a tieet of 46 yachts. The entry 
list included 75, but many did not start, though in few cases fora 
good reason. Thistle lost her topmast on Saturday, Anaconda had 
to replace her new mast, which had sprung, and was still.on the 
ways, and Pappoose failed to arrive from New London. Besides 
these were alot which might well have entered, but which did 
not do so. When a regatta committee does so much as in the 
present case, even to providing wind, the least that every owner 
in the club who has a fairly fast boat can do is to aid them by 
starting and making a race. Hanging out for fear of being 
beaten may be one way of saving a boat’s reputation, but it isa 
poor one, and it is far more satistactory in the end to go in and 
take an occasional beating with the chance of winning. 

The courses were: For Classes A, B,D and E—Start between 
two stakeboats anchored south of Hen and Chickens Reef off Larch- 
mont Harbor, around red and black horizontal buoy at west end of 
Execution Reef, passing same on port, thence around black buoy 
off Center Island Reef, passing same on port, thence around stake- 
boat 344 mile south of Captain’s Island Lighthouse, passing same 
on port, thence around buoy at Execution Reef, passing on star- 
board, thence to line. Distance 27 nautical miles. For Classes C, 
F, G, i and 2 from same line around buoy at Execution Reef, 
thence around buoy off Matinnicock Point, thence around stake- 
boat off Captain’s Island Lighthouse, thence around buoy off 
Execution Reef to line. Distance 21 nautical miles. For Classes 
8, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, around — at Execution Reef, around buoy 
off Matinnicock Point, around all spar and barrel buoys on Hen 
and Chickens Reef, passing same on port, around Execution Reef 
keeping it on starboard and outside of all three spar buoys on ree: 
and around red and black horizontal buoy at west end of reef, 
peseins same to starboard, to line. Distance 16 nautical miles. 

‘or Class 5 around buoy at Execution Reef, around buoy off 
Matinnicock Poi it, around buoy at Execution Reef, keeping out- 
side of all three buoys on Execution Reef, to line. Distance 14 
nautical miles. 

The tide was just ebbing and a brisk S.S.W. wind was blowing 
when the preparatory gun was fired at 11:45, followed by the start 
at 11:50, Cinderella had been cleverly hove too for some time at the 
south end of the line, and with the gun she filled on port tack and 
led the fleet across, all going over on port tack. The little ones 
suffered from the blanketing of the schooners, but still a very fair 
start was effected. The order was: Cinderella, Plover, Elephant, 
Comet, Ariadne, Southern Cross, Magic, Adelaide, Fanita, Gevalia, 
Rival, Crocodile, Ananda, Schemer, Santapogue, Troubadour, 
Hildegarde, Lotus, Sirene, Speranza, Olive N., Volusia, Gleam, 
Devil’s Own, Beatrice, Leona, llderan, Carrie, Shamrock, Titania, 
Maida, Fairy, Nora, Nymph, Curlew, Aida, Narrioch, Vixen, 
Cythera, Arab, Volusia, Brenda, Rajah, Orienta, Terrapin, La 
Perichole and Adele. 

Cinderella worked out to windward for the turn at Execution 
Buoy, all carrying working topsails. Shamrock and Titania were 
well astern at the start, the former luffing out at the line and 
— the better berth. Titania held on but Shamrock made a 
short leg to windward, and then all began to break tacks until the 
Sound was covered with racers large and small. Cinderella 
rounded first, setting balloon jibtopsail for the reach — the 
shore, then came Hildegarde, Shamrock and Titania, the latter 
blanketed by the schooner Comet. The fleet went along toward 
Matinnicock at a very good pace, Shamrock leading Titania, but 
Cinderella and Hildegarde keeping ahead of the pair until the 
time came for the smaller two to jibe and set spinakers for Cap- 
tain’s Island. The puffs came freely over the hills and finally 
lifted the foretopmast out of Troubadour, while Comet lost fore- 
topmast and jibboom. The large yachts held on to Center Island 
but were not timed there. Titania had picked up Shamrock and 
when near the markboat at Captain’s Island they were nearly 


even, but in rounding Shamrock gained a slight advantage. tak- 
ing the better position. The times at this mark were: 


NS a PRP AS TINUE cccc css cnssens 5 ces --1 89 44 
PRUAOSATOS ..6.005csc0e0 vee 12048 Ariadne. .. .....2. 02. ccd MM 
NRUEON s > s3icsc0'e Haeeceuee 1 27 08 Santapogue .............. 1 4 18 
WN vicscocte- sn ws. oacas 1200S BRAMPOCK «0.000500 0s05 «1 47 82 
DERM. « nievcs ctwsvcas so kvarcten DEE TBR i ncecc) cskece sweg 1 48°06 
UII ocsis's ooisnciin ccatiexette 135 07 Troubadour.. ...... ... ..1 49 09 
II so asc ce sacs wewsane ee ear 1 52 15 
ENE ou ccwsasien sees cue 5 Se PAAR 6.555.605. scicascwcee 1 56 32 
Co ere 1 
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Hildegarde gained on Cinderella off the wind, but on the long 
beat to Execution the latter held her better in spite of 9ft. less 
length. Oinderella seemed to point closer and held a good lead. 
The battle royal of the day, however, was on this leg between 
Shamrock and Titania. The latter had already made up a large 
loss and was nearly even at Captain’s Island. As they continued 
on port tack she fell astern, but seemed to hold to windward bet- 
ter. At 2:20 Shamrock, ahead but to leeward, went on starboard 
tack and came for Titania’s bows. It was evident that the latter 
could not clear, so she was forced to tack also, going about just at 
the right moment, so close under Shamrock’s lee bow that the 
wind from her mainsail seemed thrown into Shamrock’s sails, 
setting the hoadsails aback. With this impulse Titania shot 
ahead while Shamrock lost a little, as the leeward boat to 
get from under her and to escape a blanketing. Once clear, Ti- 
— —w to gain both ahead and to windward, until she had 
a safe lead. 

As the fleet worked closer in shore the _ came heavier, un- 
til ‘Titania heeled well down and Shamrock took in jibtopsail and 
partly clewed down her ———s topsail. After a time she set it 
but soon lowered again as she only lost ground. At Execution all 
set spinakers and came home flying, the courses being so adjusted 
as to length that the fleet finished well together. At the last 
Hildegarde came up with Cinderella and beat her by 20sec., but 
the latter entered Hildegarde’s class at a length of 55ft., her real 
length being 52ft. In consequence of few starters several classes 
were abandoned, Cythera going in with the schooners. Fairy ca 
sized off Matinnicock and lost her a. coming home under jib. 
Volusia fouled a markboat in starting, but made a new start and 
sailed the course. The full times were: 

CLASS A—SCHOONERS. 


Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
BERG os koncwscictencen 11 §2 50 3 50 10 3 57 20 3 §2 57 
RPPONER. ..<...00:0<0:00 11 55 16 351 48% 356 27% 3 54 09K 
TORDAGOU ... . 2.0000 1l 54 13 3 37 18 3 43 05 3 43 08 
CLASS B—SCHOONERS., 
OONNOE  cbsssaiccasieaeae 11 62 18 3 54 17 4 01 59 4 01 59 
Southern Cross.... ... 1l 52 50 3 24 37 4 31 47 427 2% 
CLASS C—SCHOONERS. 
SORA sis ivisins Sasteclicae 11 53 29 3 28 50 3 35 21 3 35 21 
BRIA cucsciens, Soeee 11 54 52 3 39 12 3 44 20 B44 181g 
SRR eciccdwarnsoscewe 11 56 02 3 56 15 400 13 3 62 05 
eS eS 11 59 50 3 50 20 3 50 30 Sara 
CLASS E—SLOOPS. 

Shamrock ....50.00s00s 11 56 57 3 19 59 3 23 02 3 22 02 
Titania .....25. +. ...11 57 30 317 43 3 20 13 3 20 10% 
CLASS F. 

Cinderella........... 11 51 18 3 04 23 3 13 10 3 11 46 
Hildegarde............ 11 54 36 3 04 42 3 10 06 3 10 06 
cLAss 1. 
NR ins nicssncicencoen 11 53 10 3 28 18 3 35 08 3 34 20 
ee eS eee 11 53 10 3 32 36 3 39 26 3 39 26 
Ariadne ..... oe. ceek Wee ee 8 53 43 4 OF 22 3 58 30 
CLASS 2. 
Crocodile.. .... ... ..11 58 35 3 46 O1 8 52 26 3 52 26 
COUN . 6 icix:0:550 40-5008 11 54 06 3 47 55 3 53 49 3 49 17% 
RR on canines. waermeone 11 63 33 3 44 15 3 50 42 3 49 05 
Santapogue....... .. ll 54 12 4 O1 08 4 06 56 4 06 09 
CLASs 3. 
TAODMRDLE 6 cisicnsccocces 11 82 16 2 46 35 2 54 19 2 5419 
BORGFIEG, ..... 6005000050 11 55 59 2 58 08 3 02 09 
REEDS scuiesacsne sense 12 00 00 3 02 07 3 02 OF 3 01 32% 
WEREURs cccconccssns Se 12 00 00 
eee ee 11 56 20 3 05 11 3 08 51 3 07 11 
a ee 11 58 57 3 16 381 817 34 
BEMEP sev cisnicviceonenone 11 56 31 3 15 8 3 19 O1 2 16 22 
CLASS 4. 
NT ooo. acca Goencine 12 00 00 2 59 2 58 52 2 59 52 
Devil's Own. ......+ +». 11 55 52 Not timed. 
TIS o5ccinnsccan' sce 11 58 40 3 14 37 3 15 57 8 14 57 
MD bie cwaaisnicaw cae 11 58 39 3 18 27 3 13 48 3 08 26 
PROMONs csan consensus oen -1l 51 59 3 11 41 3 19 42 3 15 04 
CLASs 5. 
Oo ee 11 55 46 2 43 05 2 47 19 2 47:19 
SIND isis ie noe iorevin sion ee 11 5 31 2 48 31 2 50 20 2 47 47 
ND Scien scenes 12 00 00 3 06 00 3 06 10 3 02 08 
Sea 11 58 15 2 47 30 2 49 15 2 48 38 
CLASS 6—OPEN SLOOPS. 
ND inicnnstscoounn ll 4 56 3 01 09 3 06 13 3 02 15 
err 11 & 00 2 51 38 2 57 38 2 57 38 
CLASS 7—OPEN_SLOOPS. 
DET ors candansaawene 11 58 20 Not timed. 
CLASS 9—CAT-RIGGED. 
La Perichole.......... 12 0C 00 Not timed. 
BS os caisaivrewiascnica le 12 00 00 3 14 37 3 14 37 3 14 2 
CLASS 10—CAT-RIGGED. 
Rc ccciccncinnceeneton 11 58 56 3 ul 17 3 12 21 3 12 21 
PR sso nscinccnnne 2 00 00 3 21 33 3 21 33 3 19 44 
SO TEs s.vecwesenosawee 11 55 35 3 2% 49 3 30 14 3 20 47 
CLASS 11—CAT-RIGGED. 
WORT ORI o5 iis. sss scence 12 00 00 3 3 46 49 
SRMPAIOD cic ss snes cen 11 59 27 3 46 16 3 46 49 
The regatta committee included Messrs. H. B. Willard, F.C. 


Griffiths, and Geo. L. Forman. 


SHREWSBURY RIVER.—A very successful regatta was held 
on July 4 on the Shrewsbury River, the summary being: 
FIRST CLASS. 





Start. Finish. Peent. 
BGAN, «5 scccasesisssiscesenececioes 10 33 59 12 0% 13 130 14 
ID RD vos onescccosaranesnssanre 10 31 37 ReR 1 30 35 
EMI 6 gisc.cuosic-scuisie saloaweanenene % 12 1211 1 39 42 
MEE ns 5a sigs cea sonecn cs ewsenewen 10 3i 41 Capsized. 
PN icoinck sep sceeW aco oncecencce 10 31 27 12 18 56 1 44 29 
I SA oss. soc 5.0005 we sinsieeninue 10 31 50 Capsized. 

Bicucnace acuseencnes wes soevens 10 31 26 Withdrawn. 
oS ener 0 36 00 Withdrawn. 
PN ND inc ssa’ aswineee: ooeee 10 82 22 12 12 @ 1 39 58 

SECOND CLASS. 
ee re ere 16 36 57 12 04 38 1 27 31 
PREG RUUD. c65 te ccscnecesencoaese 1 37 2 12 18 57 1 47 37 
ees LehbeseeesOreneeee 10 38 48 Withdrawn. 
wit ME on iccnvceccwswnsees soume 10 37 0 12 15 30 1 28 35 
RU sccwns:cawctadinweloosee 10 38 04 12 18 45 1 40 41 

PE oricnbccccincc saw sseunvenase 10 37 58 12 12 46 1 35 36 
Sr re 10 37 10 2 14 1 37 42 
CO ea ee .-10 36 58 12 14 13 1 39 25 
MONEE sdwanacsin-seeneis Suleunis tee 10 37 48 Withdrawn. 
DNB G 5 5c sci Senn saslosedeawexceseeree 10 12 35 10 1 52 38 
PER 5605555 12 36 50 1 55 27 
Little Spot 0 43 12 3% 18 1 52 51 
DNDN aie sacs aces sakioneneee -..-.10 42 @ Withdrawn. 
rere .. Withdrawn. 
IN 5) canrenocegdabenccoswecte Withdrawn 


The judges were Commodore James B. Weaver, Dr. Dunbar 
fhrockmorton and William Willy. 

CORINTHIAN Y. C., TENTH REGATTA.— June 25.—Club 
courses one and three. Distances 10 and 6 miles. Weather fair. 
Wind N.W., moderate. Tide one hour ebb. 

vO ceath. Start, Finish. le Cor. 
, Poe 5 









Agnes, W. E. Cummings..... 26.00 30500 51105 2 1 35 05 
SECOND CLASS—CENTERBOARDS. 

Expert, L. Whitcomb....... 23.04 31000 511 50 201 50 1 27 51 
Sprite, H. M. & P.S. Sears...22.08 31000 51755 207 5 13307 
SECOND CLASS—KEELS, 
Saracen, W. P. Fowle........ 23.09 31000 51452 204 52 131 29 
Beth, W. M. Jameson........ 23.06 31000 52524 21524 141 37 
Annie, J. B. Rhodes........ ...22.02 31000 620 22205 1 46 39 
THIRD CLASS—KEELS. 

Vera, Paine & Randall....... 19.09 31500 43513 120138 0 56 57 
Wraith, John B. Paine.......19.02 31500 4 37 57 122 57 0 59 04 
THIRD CLASS—CENTERBOARDS. 

Banshee, H. P. Benson...... 17.82 31500 43811 1211 057 2 
ixy, F. W. Chandler. -19.10 31500 33717 12217 0 59 06 
Dash, A. 8S. Browne .02 31500 43709 12209 05015 
Viva, F. 8. Eaton.. 06 31500 43758 122 58 0 59 28 
Greta, S. D. Allen . -.---. 20.00 31500 4420 1270 1083 
Class 1, first prize, Agnes. Class 2, keels, Saracen first, Beth 
second. Class 2, center’ Expert. Class 3, keels, Vera. Class 
centerboards, Banshee first, Pixy second. Jud; Lieut. Wm. 


enn, of Galatea; W. W. Whitcomb; Nate W. dard. 


NEW JERSEY Y. C.—The annual regatta of this club has been 
postponed until fall, 





BOSTON CITY REGATTA, JULY 4. 


7a annual city rematén was sailed at Boston on July 4ing 
strong southwest wind. The arrangements were well carried 
out by the committee, Alderman John H. Lee (chairman), Alder. 
men Bromwich, McLaughlin, Sullivan, and Councilmen Leary, 
Clark, McKenna and Powers. The jadpee, were Mr. M. J. Kiley 
(chairman), William Morris, Charles F. Loring, Lyman H. Bigelow 
and P. J. Kennedy, and the affair was a great success. The sum- 
mary is as follows: 
SECOND CLASS CENTERBOARDS—27FT. AND LESS THAN 40FT. 


Length. Actual. Corrected, 
Shadow, John Bryant 33.06 2 O04 54 1 30 41 





NOs Os PEEL: occcccnsis: “visesoses 30.02 2 16 31 13917 
WIGtEt, Fi. T. BEROO,  ooccic caccsecisoas 33. 2 14 47 1 40 083 
Mabel, — Donkin................ <euaee 33 06 2 23 55 1 49 42 


SECOND CLASS KEELS—27FT. AND LESS THAN 40ft. 
i 30.06 56 


Sa OP CI, «<i ce siccscecssacesd 30. 2 205 1 43 24 
Prince Karl, E. L. Williams..........28.06 2 23 49 1 43 50 
Breeze, C. E. Paget............. 0.0.00 2 27 59 1 48 3y 
Levana, C. H. Andrews.... ... ...... 23.06 2 29 30 1 49 31 
Lizzie F. Daly, Daly Bros............ 27.00 227 47 1 45 47 
Carmen. B.S. M. Tower.............. 29.02 2 85 15 1 56 08 
SEONG, JACOD FOO . «0. cc ceccs. cscresee 27.00 2 39 50 1 57 50 
DOIG, —— WIIG. a ociccvcsivccsvccccecs 25.10 2 34 49 151 11 
THIRD CLASS CENTER BOARDS—23FT. AND LESS THAN 27FT. 
Bes Bir, Cn Tse BO oes con ccsevcocsece 22.00 1 50 48 1 15-11 
Black Cloud, A. Brown.............. 22.10 1 50 51 1 16 16 
MN A BMI son csssscs0cecees 20.01 15510 116 58 
Erin, J. Cavanagh.....00. 0.00000. 0. 26.044 LUI 19 3 
SG Bis Ma ENE 69s. e0.e vtec cccaines. a8 21.07 1 55 47 : Z = 


Tyrant, 8. IDSs sop oiniain'siniviaisaroinie's 20.06 1 4 45 : 
WN. OHS. Be Pe TROPtOn ..w. 000 ccss.ces 25.09 2 03 10 1315 









THIRD CLASS KEELS—23FT. AND LESS THAN 27FT. . 
TONG J.B, POCO 6. cvcesscces spa gives AC 1 39 29 1 06 34 
Banneret, J. F. Brown..... .. 23.09 1 43 09 1 uy 40 
Kitty, Tarbell & Adams. .. 22.08 1 49 22 1 14 34 
Venture, W. E. Cherrington 23.00 1 54 30 1 2u 07 
Halcyon, J. R. Hooper.. ... 71.03 1 57 5U 121 11 
Optic, G. S. Hutchinson. -26.05 1 54 00 123 
Nydia, D. Moreland.... 2 UL 1 59 21 12 
Quimper, H. 8S. Wheeler. 10 1 54 05 1 23 
Scandia, C. Anderson... ............ 2 US 2 09 45 1 34 


pl 
: oy : 
SELKRSER SHER 


FOURTH CLASS CENTERBOARDS, I8FT. AND LESS THAN 








Mabel, PF. Ts. DUMRG ss... ccesccs soces 19.04 1 28 48 0 
Tartar, J. B. Forsyth.... . 19.05 1 29 38 U 
Em Ell Eye, P. M. Bond. . 19.08 1 20 54 0 58 
JEWEL, W. BRGMIMS.........cccceceess 18.00 1 36 48 1 us 
Coyotte, W. ADDOLE.......cccwececce 19.11 1 34 30 1 03 
EU is hos POOR os 600:s via ioisresiecinressis 18.06 1 40 22 1 07 
Heron, E. Cunningham, Jr....... .. 19.00 1 43 14 Hy 
Cy eee 19.00 1 46 24 1 14 28 
BRPAG, Oo We iciicks. +. ss; scaaess 18.05 1 48 10 1 15 28 
FOURTH CLASS KEELS, 1SFT. AND LESS THAN 20FT. _ 
Vesper, R. M. Benner............. .. 18.05 1 382 09 0 59 27 
Zetta, Fowler & Warren............. 18.05 1 33 8 1 U1 10 
Meteor, W. H. Cutter................ 18.05 1 49 06 1 13 34 
Hard Times, W. E. Geyer............ 18.03 1 47 01 113 59 
Twilight, —Rideout........ .  eenatied 18.01 1 51 25 1 18 17 
Vidette, ©. Fi. BUrke.... 00.5000 000 0 18.08 1 54 40 1 22 08 
G. L. Babb, J. W. Adams........ ... 18.06 1 56 18 1 23 42 
Inez, Woodridge Bros.. ............. 18.06 1 56 28 123 82 
Annie, C. H. Cousins........... 6... 18.09 «15618 1 Bk 
Annie May, Pratt & Johnson........ 19.10 1 56 27 1 25 32 
FIFTH CLASS CENTERBOARDS—ALL LESS THAN 18FT. 
Wildfire, H. A. Keith......... ...... 17.03 1 36 2i 1 02 03 
Mirage, G. BE. JOTGan..... cccccccsecse 16.11 1 39 27 1 U4 40 
Rocket, EH. BM. PAO... ..s6sc0s cscs 15.09 1 41 34 1 04 58 
BOG, Ws Dio ACP ION oo 56 cice ess cececce 17.07 139 oF 1 U5 18 
Marilo, TH. TT. BOWES. ...6 0s scceccseses 17.00 1 40 50 1 06 10 
Victor, Hildreth & Freeman......... 16.03 1 42 10 1 06 2 
Nonpareil, E. Lanning.............. -.16.03 1 48 10 1nz 
Helen, ©. B. Hodgee...........scceceees 17.06 1 46 24 1 12 28 
Parole, J. J. Bowers............ ....+- 17.10 1 46 00 1122 
Uns, Captain Ahern... ....... 5.000.050. 15.00 2 07 35 1 29 44 


The winners are: Second class centerboards—First, Shadow, 
$40; second, Magic, $25. Second class keeis—First, Hilda, $40; sec- 
ond, Prince Karl, $25. Third class centerboards—First, Sea Bird, 
40; second, Black Cloud, $25; third, Nereid, $15; fourth, Posy or 
crin, $10 (undecided). Third class keels—First, lone, $40; second, 
Banneret, $25; third, —. = fourth, Venture, $10. Fourth 
class centerboards—First, Mabel, $0; second, Tartar, $15; third, 
Em-Ell-Eye, $10; fourth, Jewel, $5. Fourth class keels—First, 
Vesper, $20; second, Zetta, $15; third, Meteor, $10; fourth, Hard 
Times, $5. Fifth class centerboards—First, Wildfire, $20; second, 
Mirage, $15; third, Kocket, $10; fourth, Zoe, $5. 





HULL Y. C.—A regatta was sailed on July 2 inastrong S.W. 
wind, the summary being as follows. Shadow did not start as she 
had no competitor. 

SECOND CLASS—CENTERBOARDS. 
iauee- Elapsed. Corrected. 
Atianta, T: R. Thomas.........02.<.. 27.10 1 14 12 1 46 31 
Do Re a: eer 22.02 118138 1 51 57 


Lizzie Warner, T. Lutted....... .... 25.04 122 1 49 12 
SECOND CLASS—KEELS. 3 
AGty WBE. PARMON ss. oc csccccensca 23.04 1 10 30 0 5 15 
Echo, Starwell & Laham..... ...... 24.09 1 WwW 16 v0 50 ol 
Lizzie F. Daly, Daly Bros............ 26.07 111 41 0 53 26 
Thelga, H. L. Johnson...... . ...... 22.01 1 16 12 U 54 42 
Haligon, J. R. Cooper... .........-+- 22.00 11617 O 54 54 
THIRD CLASS. : a 
Coyote, Walter Abbot......... ...... 20.06 119 25 0 56 48 
MAGE, Fe 1 PUBONS.0 6 5.csccccceccs ces 19.11 1 22 2 0 59 17 
PUR Re Ale BOE oid. 0.0:5555. 3's siciv-orse's oie 19.00 1 25 08 1 Is v2 
Jewell, W. E. Schniffe ............... 19.05 1 25 37 1 20 28 
Em Ell Eye, P. M. Bond... ......... 19.05 1 16 49 1 23 14 
Niobe, Hull & Keats..........se00. «« 20.02 2 26 41 1 2 51 
Trouble, J. B. Mason ....... ......-- 21.11 Withdrawn. 
Tartar, J. To. POPSFGR «0.05 00505005006 19.07 Withdrawn. 
FOURTH CLASS. 5 
Wiotor;'6.:A. PROOmaRs.: ...s0c0< 50008 17.05 1 24 38 1 59 05 
Rocket, H. M. Faxon.............00 .16.02 1 28 30 2 01 38 


PLEON Y.C.—A club by this name has lately been established 
by the boys of Marblehead, Mass., the limit of size for yachts being 
18ft. sailing length. The first regatta was sailed on June 29 in a 
strong south wind, the times being: 


FIRST CLASS. 
Length. Actual.Corrected. 
2.09 43 34 40 42 


Reba, Palmer and Poole... ............. PB. 
SECOND CLASS—KEELS. s 
Monarch, W. O. Taylor..........-++++ ++ 10.08 49 20 45 41 
RSE Ble OEE s psscccassennncne siege 11.09 Carried awaymast. 
SECOND CLASS—CENTERBOARDS. 

Ce Se era 14.08 52 55 51 31 
A TB Mn ison caccvessescccnsews 13.06 57 3355 BB 
SE A ee 14.11 Carried away sprit. 


The officers are, Com., A. G. Wood; Vice-Com., H. W. Perry; 
Sec. and Meas., F. L. Rhodes; Treas., W. 1. Palmer; Regatta 
Committee, Com. and Sec., ex-officiis, and Howard Whitcomb; 
Membership Committee, Vice-Com. and Treas., ex-officiis, and 
Edgar Pierce. The next race will be on July 13. 

BEVERLY Y. 0.—The Beverly Y. C. sailed a regatta on July 
2 off Monument Beach, the summary being: 

FIRST CLASS. 
Length. Elapsed. Corrected. 

27.03 2 01 18 3 


Surprise, J. M. Codman......... .... 1 50 45 
Climax, E.C. Stetson 200000000002: 30.05 15818 1 50 5a 
Goteeet, ESRI kccce cocese nas oa 29.06 159 2 1 50 57 
SUN AN REE adios accgc.e'wsisusis sae 27.00 2 02 39 151 5U 
Rye, ©. OO. TRAIN. ...... cic cccccce se 28.04 2 O 21 1 52 57 
Aurora, J.C. Crosy......000-cece0 28.06 2 03 34 1] 4 10 
Angora, Henry Norton........... .. 28.07 2 07 49 1 58 40 
Mattie, J. M. Stockton... ........... 28.08 Withdrawn. 
SECOND CLASS. 
WARE SE TA as caacccncnwae owe 26.04 00 22 1 48 49 
Mist, F. W. Sergeant ......2.000000 0 26.08 20043 14937 
Elinor, J. Parkinson............22++. 26.07 Withdrawn. 


Judges—H. Elliot Cabot, W. Lloyd Jeffries. 

SANDY BAY Y. C. FIRST CHAMPIONSHIP REGATTA, 
June 29.—Club course, repeated for first_and second class, once 
round for third class. Distance 6 miles. Weathertine. Wind %., 
fresh. Tide ebb: 


FIRST CLASS. 
Length. Start. Finish. Elapsed. Cor. 
Trudette, Haskins..21.11 Walk over. 
SECOND CLASS. 
Petrel, H. H. Paul..22.00 Walk over. 
THIRD CLASS. 
Lochiei, Cameron...19.00 22001 382210 10209 10209 
Albion, Gott........ 16.00 22000 33000 11000 10830 
Inez, Herne.. ..... 16.06 220382 33305 11233 11110 
Lochiel and Albion won in Class 3. Regatta Committee: Geo. 


A. Lowe, H. H. Paul, Frank N. Griffin, Geo. M. McClain, Judges: 
J. R. Pringle, H. Thurston, J. Leman. 
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CHANGES OF OWNERSHIP.—Rena, schooner, has been sol 
by Sir Roderick Cameron to Handren & Robbins for $5,500... 
Beth, cutter, has been sold to Mr. Eaton, of Beverly, by W. M. 
Jameson, who has bought the keel cat Musquito....Carmita, cut- 
ter, has been sold by C. H. Foster to C. 8. Eaton; her iron keel will 
be replaced by a lead one of 2,000Ibs....Sagitta, sloop, has been 
sold by H. C. Ward to A. B. Claflin... . Wigwam, sloop, has been 
sold to Chas. Macre by R. G. Remsen....edalma, steam yacht, 
has been sold by E. M. Brown to John Stetson. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ALVA.—On July 2 the steam yacht 
Alva sailed from Staten Island on a long cruise, having on board 
her owner, Wm. K. Vanderbilt, with his wife and family and a 

arty of friends. It is stated now that a cruise around the world 
is not contemplated, but that after a visit to England and Scot- 
land the party will join the yacht in the Mediterranean for a 
winter’s cruise there, returning in the spring. 


AN OPEN CHALLENGE.—Frank E. Brown, of Annisquam, 
owner of the sloop White Swan, has challenged all boats under 
sort. over all, toa sweepstake race from Squam light around the 
Isles of Shoals and return, the start being made at 9 o’clock A. 
M., July 9; entrance fee $5. The entries thus far are, Petrel, 
Howard Paul; Wona, Charles E. Cunningham; Trudette, ex- 
Commodore L. M. Haskins. 


AMERICUS—CRUISER.—These open boats sailed on July 2, 
over a eourse of ten miles to windward and return, off Bridgeport 
for $250, per side, Americus winning + llm. 4s. Messrs. Augus- 
tin Munroe, of Larchmont, and A. H. Davis, of Bridgeport, were 
the judges. 

MAYFLOWER.—Gen. Paine has finally sold Mayflower to Mr. 
E. D. Morgan, of New York, a to no conditions, but it is 
certain that she will be raced for the rest of the season, including 
the trial and if necessary the Cup races. 

THISTLE AND IREX.—These boats have sailed three more races 
since last week, Thistle en but the reports are very 
meagre. The wind seems to have been light and fluky. 

CORINTHIAN Y. C.—San Francisco.—The C.Y. C. of San Fran- 
cisco sailed their annual regatta on June 18, Sirely winning in 
second class and Spray in first. 

OPEN BOAT RACING.—On June 30 a match was sailed off the 
Columbia Y. C. house between the catboats Mystic and Daisy, the 
former wiuning by 5m. 40s. 

EASTERN Y. C.—The cruise of the E.Y.C. will begin to-day 
from Marblehead, the destination probably being Bar Harbor. 





Answers ta Correspondents. 





te No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 





S. M. H., Boston.—You probably can get the trout for stocking 
purposes from W. L. Gilbert, Plymouth, Mass. 


J. E. K., Hartford, Conn.—Will you please inform me to what 
size or length rattlesnakes ap and about what length they 
average? Ans. The rattlesnake (Crotalus horridus) is usually less 
than 4ft. in length. Sometimes specimens are taken much longer. 


H. K. C., Clyde, N. Y.—1. Will you please give me the address of 
Capt. A. H. Bogardus and Dr. Carver? 2. Also the address of an 
one you may know who manufactures brass row locks? Ans. 1. 
Dr. Carver, care H. C. Squires, 178 Broadway, N. Y.; Capt. Bogar- 
dus, care Adam Forepough’s Show, Erastina, Staten Island, N. Y. 
The Captain is shooting there. 2. The oarlocks may be ordered 
from L. W. Ferdinand, 260 Federal street, Boston, Mass. 


E. N. F.—Does a pedigreed bitch lose that pedigree if by a 
misshap she be bred to a eee? And are the pups from 
that bitch in future years if sired bya pedigreed dog entitled 
to a pedigree? Ans. 1. Pedigree means the line of ancestry; a 
bitch cannot lose her pedigree ; whatever happens to her, her sire 
and dam, and grandsire and granddam, etc., are the same. 2. The 
——e of a pedigreed bitch by a pedigreed dog will of course 

ave a pedigree. 


R. H., West Torrington, Ct.—Are the scarlet tanager and cardi- 
nal grosbeak the same bird? If different please describe both as 
tocolor? Ans. The cardinal and the scarlet tanager are entirel 
different birds, the former belongs to the Fringillid@ or Fine 
family, and the latter to the Tanagrid@ or Tanager family. They 
are different in habits and in appearance. The cardinal is red 
vermilion, with large bill, and very noticeable crest on head, a 
jet black mark on face extending down on throat. The female 
is reddish mixed with ashy. The male scarlet tanager is a smaller 
bird, bright scarlet except wings and tail which are black; no 
crest on head. Female yellowish and olive green above, bright 
below, no black anywhere. 





SINCE ladies have been accustomed to use Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 
in their toilet their personal attractions have been multiplied, 
and it is seldom they are seen disfigured with blotches and pim- 
ples, or rough or coarse skins. Sold by all druggists. HIL.’'s 
HAIR AND WHISKER DyéE, black and brown, 50 cents.— Adv. 








SKYLARKS ON Lona ISLAND.—In the year 1852 some 
Brooklyn gentlemen (among them the present writer) 
assembled at the Brooklyn Testioete, at one of the regu- 
lar meetings of the Natural History Society, to consider 
the best means to rid the city of the insect pests then de- 
vastating the shade and ornamental trees. A committee, 
ne to report on the subject, decided to import a lot 
of European birds, and the following were selected: Spar- 
rows, blackbirds, skylarks, siskins, woodlarks, goldfinches, 
bulfinches, thrushes and robins. A sum of money was 
subscribed, and the late Mr. Perry, then secretary of 
Greenwood Cemetery, gave an additional hundred dollars 
toward the expenses. The writer, being about to sail for 
England, was appointed a committee of one to superin- 
tend the selection of the birds there. On his arrival in 
Liverpool he communicated with Mr. Thomas Woodcook, 
a great lover of birds, then at Manchester, and the draft 
and list of birds were forwarded to him for their pur- 
chase. He promptly fulfilled the task, and the birds were 
soon on their way to New York in charge of an officer of 
the steamer. hey arrived safely and were housed 
in the tower of the building at the old entranée to Green- 
wood. They did not seem to thrive there, so they were 
removed to the house of the late Mr. John Hooper of Ber- 
gen street, Brooklyn, who cared for them till spring. The 
sparrows were then let loose in the city, and half of the 
skylarks on Gen. Johnson’s farm at the Wallabout and 
the other half at Flatlands. The rest of the birds were 
taken to Greenwood in cages and hung up in the trees. 
They were all supplied with food and the doors of the 
cages left open so that they could come or depart at plea- 


sure, and a trusty person was engaged to watch the birds 
so that none should molest them. This plan was success- 
ful, as the birds roosted at night in the cages, going out 
in the daytime, and continued thus for about fourteen 
days. The blackbirds, goldfinches, thrushes, siskins, etc., 
soon disappeared from view, but the skylarks now seen at 
Flatlands are no doubt descendants of the birds then lib 
erated, as their nests have frequently been found, show- 
ing they have become acclimated to our severe winters, 
which evidently destroyed the other birds. The above 
were the first birds imported into the United States for 
the purposes of colonization that I am aware of.— Nicolas 
Pike in Evening Post. 


Mr. J. A. French keeps a hotel at Andover, Me., which is 
well known to visitors of the Androsocoggin lakes by the 
shortest route. Mr. French is a noted fox hunter. His score 
last winter was 26, chiefly killed with the gun. He is a keen 
shot with the rifle, as is also his son Tom, 19 years of age. 
A few days ago a farmer living a mile below French’s Hotel, 
in Andover, found that an old bear had killed a couple of 
lambs from his flock of sheep. Mr. French advised the care- 
ful housing of the balance of the flock, but requested that 
the dead lambs be suffered to remain where bruin had put 
an end to their existence by a single stroke of his paw. Mr. 
French says that he calculated that about the second night 
the old bear would return to finish his repast. Accordingly, 
on the second night, French and Tom took their rifles and 
quietly stole away from home. About 10 o’clock they were 
on the ground near the dead lambs. They came to ambush 
30 yards away and calmly waited for the moon to rise. By 
the time that luminary was well up in the sky an enormous 
black object was seen coming down the mountain. *‘‘There 
he is,’’ whispered French. “I see him!’’ answered Tom. 
“You give the word!’ By this time Tom’s gun rested on the 
top of the fence, but French’s gun was at his shoulder, with- 
out a rest. The old bear rather slowly and cautiously ap- 
proached. At this moment another bear, up in the mountain, 
only a short distance away, gave that dismal scream that 
generally unnerves the night bear hunter, but not so French 
and Tom. They were eyeing their game with ail their 
might, trying to draw a close bead on him by the moonlight. 
He stopped and turned his head in their direction. He had 
oneal them or seen them, and the next bound would have 
given the hunters only arunning shot, or perhaps no shot 
at all. But they were too quick for him. Both rifles rang 
out. The bear gave one leap backward and fell dead. 
French had shot him through the head and Tom through 
the spinal chord, just forward of the shoulder, both fatal 
shots. Both guns had spoken so near together that French 
asked Tom why he did not fire. The hunters went back to 
the hotel happy at their exploit. And so short a time had 
they been absent that their neighbors could hardly believe 
that they had really shot the bear, till the enormous carcass, 
nearly nine feet in length, was dragged into the village by 
willing hands.—Boston Herald, June 12. 





WRITE UPTHEGROVE & MCLELLAN, Valparaiso, Ind., for new 
catalogue of sportsmen’s and civil engineers’ wear.—-Adv. 








HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC VETERINARY SPECIFICS 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
Dogs, Hogs, Poultry. 
500 PAGE BOOK on Treat- 
ment of Animals and 
Chart Sent Free, 


CURES— Congestions,_ Inflammation, 
A. | Meningitis, Milk Fever. 
B.B.—Strains, Lameness, Rheumatism. 
a C.—Distemper, Nasal Discharges. 

»). D.—Bots or Grubs, Worms. 

E. E.—Coughs, Heaves, Pneumonia. 

¥. F.—Colic or Gripes, Bellyache. 

G. G.—Hiscarriase emorrhages. 

H. —prinery and Kidney Diseases. 
I. I. —Eruptive Diseases ange. 

J. K.—Diseases of Digestion. 


Stable Case, with Specifics, Manual, 
ale fase) Oil and Medicator, $7.00 


Price, Single Bottle(over50doses, = .60 
Sold by Druggists; or 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y- 





Great merit lies in its superior hooking qualities. 





THE FLUTTERING FLY. 
Patented May 4th, 1886. 

Scientific American:: ‘*When so arranged the wings offer less resistance to the air in casting. As the fly is slowly drawn toward the angler the wings 

expand, and give it a fluttering, life-like motion, much more alluring to the fish.”’ 


Forest and Stream: *“ * * * more like a natural insect than the old patterns whose wings close when being drawn through the water. * * * 
A fish cannot nip at the wings or tail, but swallows the hook before any part of the fly.”’ 


The Fluttering 


Fly. 


PATENTED MAY 4. 1886. 


men into our advertisements. 


With the exception of our Patent Compensating Reels and Section Bamboo Rods which we introduce to the public, 
this fly, invented by Mr. Wakeman Holberton, is unquestionably the greatest end most radical improvement in fishing 
tackle ever made. The chief points of manifest superiority of this method of tying flies over the old-fashioned way are: 

1st—The wonderfully life-like and fluttering motion this fly has when moved on the water. 

2d—The fish is almost certain to be hooked if it touches the fly. Lee 

3d—Any of the present favorite combinations of color and form can be tied in this way. Thus, those who believe 
that fish are attracted by particular colors or forms of fly, can have their old patterns in the patent style. 

4th—These flies not only offer less resistance to the wind in casting, but more resistance to the water in drawing. 
Hence one can do as good work with a small hook tied this way as a large hook tied as before. Experience proves that 
flies dressed this way can be tied on hooks two sizes smaller than one would use on old-fashioned flies. 

We take this means of notifying dealers and fly-tyers that we shall prosecute any infringement of our rights under 
this patent to the fullest extent of the law. Our course, in regard to the protection of our patents and copyrights, is 
known to some people. We assure such people that the same old course will be pursued by this firm. 

We add a few extracts selected from the numerous and unanimously complimentary press notices of this fly. We 
could add many letters from well-known and expert anglers if we were willing to drag the names of private gentle- 


HILL ON THE DOoG American Angler: ‘There is no question as to the killing qualities of this fly. AH fish are attracted more by the action of the fly than by color or form. 
©} * * * This fly will certainly, when drawn against tbe current or over a placid pool, seam the surface with an attractive wake, and its expanded wings will 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR 


create a fluttering motion, assimilating the struggles of a live insect. * * * We are told that few fish are lost by those who use this fly. We do not doubt it.’ 


MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES. | ABBEY & IMBRIE, Manufacturers ot Every Description of Fine Fishing Tackle, 
18 Vesey Street (Fourth door from the Astcr House), New York. 


Price $2.00, 
For sale by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 





A NEW REPEATING 


12-GAUGE, 
6-SHOT. 


A gun with 30- 
in. Rolled Steel 





MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New 





SHOTGUN. 
The Best Made. 


Safe, 
Quick, 
Well-Made, 
CHEAP. 


SEND FOR 


Descriptive Circular. 
Haven, Conn. 


Stores: 312 Broadway, New York, and 418 Market St., San Francisco, 





526 FOREST AND STREAM. 


Co. BB. es 


42 John St., New York. CANOE 


AND 
‘BOAT 


BUILDING 
FOR 


AMATEURS. 


Pp. 192, with 29 plates of working drawing: 
Price $1. 50, Address, 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co.. 


New York N. Y 


Medals and Badges 


4 SPECIALTY. 


Special designs furnished on applica- 
tion free of charge. 


CANOE HANDLING. 


By ©. B. VAUX (“DOT”). 


A complete manual for the management of a canoe. The author begins at the very 
peginning, describes and explains the rudiments in the simplest and plainest way possible. 
Everything is made intelligible for beginners: and besides this A BC teaching there are so 
many hints and wrinkles that the oldest canoeist afloat will find pleasure and profit in the 
study of these. The book is complete and concise—no useless duffle between its covers. The 
subjects treated are the choice of a canoe, paddling. sailing, care of the canoe, recipes and 


rules. The text is further elucidated by numerous practical drawings, and the beauty of the 
Pages 168; uniform with ‘“‘Canoe 








book is enhanced by the many ornamental vignettes. 

Building.” Price, postpaid, $1.00. 

NEW YORK: ForREsT AND STREAM PUBLISHING Co. 39 Park Row. 
LONDON: Daviss & Co., 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill. 


JAS. EF. MA RSTVERS, 


55 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN. DEALER IN 


Fine Fishing Tackle. 


First Quality Goods at Lower Prices than any other House in America. 


Marster’s Celebrated Fish Hooks, all ready snelled. Sproat, Limerick, Kirby Limerick, Carlisle, Sneck Bent, O’Shaughnessy, 
Aberdeen, Chestertown and Centripetal. Any of the above snelled on single gut, 15cts. per doz. ; double gut, 20cts. per doz. : treble, 30cts. 
per dozen. Send 2-cent stamp for catalogue for sizes. Sample one-half dozen of any of the above sent = mail on receipt of price. Trout 
and Bass Gut Leaders, single gut, lyd., 5cts.; zyds., 10cts.; 3yds., 15 cts.. Special arrangements to reliable parties to act as agents. 


J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Bullard Repeating Arms ny: 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Target Rifie. 


New Detachable and Interchangeable Barrel Rifle, cals. .22, .32, .38, rim and center fire, pow mady. 
most convenient and reliable interchangeable barrel rifle made for target and hunting purposcs. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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SMALL YACHTS. |: 


Their Design and Construction, Exemplified by the 
Ruling Types of Modern Practice. 


By Cc. FP. BUN HTARODT. 


THE Forest AND STREAM PusLisHtna Company takes pleasure in announcing the large sale of this magnificent quarto volume, bearing the above title. 
‘The opening chapters are devoted to a consideration of the model and the draft, their 


Full directions are given for producing the plans of a yacht with reference to the chief points in design, and the method 


field of Small Yachts, with special regard to their design, construction, equipment and keep. 
r:lations to one another, and the purposes which they subserve. 
of taking off the lines of a boat already built is likewise described in detail. 
All elements entering into design, such as Resistance, Stability, Balance of Rig, 
mathematica] computations, and a review of theory and practice close the first division of the book. 
The second portion comprises the description of the Plates, covering the whole range of t 
of the narrowest and deepest British cutter yet built. 


favorable recognition. Sporting boats, combination row and sailboats, and various examples of special form are introduced. 


The third division offers a comprehensive review of single-hand sailing, to which small yachts are especially adapted. Directions are given as a guide in selection of type and sail 


plan,and subsequent equipment and proper management. 
The iron work of 


Signal Service, and a Bib iography appear in the Appendix. 
The work is profusely and handsomely illustrat«d with 150 illustrations inserted in the text, besides the sixty-three plates. 


A folio (size of page 144x124 inches), printed on paper specially manufactured for it, and with great beauty of execution and finish in every detail, making a volume vastly 
superior to any other work of the kind ever published. Pages 370, with 136 plate pages additional, or a total of more than 500. Price, postpaid, $7.00. 


LIST OF PLATES. 


I. The Sloop Yacht Schemer. XVII. Light Draft Cutter Mignonette. XXXiIiI. 
II. The Nuckel. XVIII Mignonette—Sail Plan. XXXIV. The Windward—Sail Plan. 
Ul. The Windward. X1X. Single-Hand Cruiser. XXXV. The Cruising Yaw! Anetc. 
IV. A Newport Catboat—Portable Catboat. XX. Light Draft Cutter Carmita. XXXVI. The Singie-Hand Yaw! Deuce. 
V. An Eastern Catboat. XXI. The Dart. XXXVII. Deuce—Sail Plan and Construction 
VI. Keel Catboat Caprice. XXII. The Boston Sloop Neva. XXXVITII. The Cutter Petrel. 
VII. Caprice—Sail Plan. XXIII. The Boston Sloop Nyssa. XXXIX. The Petrel—Sail Plan. 
VIIL. Keel Catboat Dodge. XXIV. Keel Sloop Columbine. XL. The Cutter Merlin. 
1X. Catboat Dodge—Sail Plan. XXV. Columbine—Sail Plan. XLI. The Merlin—Sail Plan. 
X. Open Buat Cruiser. XXXVI. The Keel Sloop Alice. XLII. The Cutter Rajah. 
XI. The Cruiser—Sail Plan. XXVIII. The Gannet. XLIII. The Cutter Yolande. 
XII. Open Boat Trident. XXVIII. A Compromise Sloop. XLIV. Yolande—Cabin and Deck Plans. 
XIII. A Skipjack. XXIX. The Itchen Cutter Daisy. XLV. A Single-Hand Yawl. 
XIV. The poterboard Sloop Gieam. XXX. Daisy—Sail Pian. XLVI. Single-Hand Yawl—Cabin and 
XV. Gleam—Sail Plan. XXXI. The Cutter Vayu Deck Plans. 
XVI. The Centerboard Sloop Midge. XXXII. The Cruising nl Windward. XLVI. 8. H. Yawl—Rig and Construction. 


Wew York: FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 39 Park Row. 











Handiness, Displacement, etc., are dealt with in separate chapters. 


in small yachts, from the shoal catboat and American centerboard sloop to examples 


These yachts have their lines, build and fittings depicted in the Plates, which are drawn to scale. 
cations presented, the reader is placed in possession of accurate information concerning the mould, accommodations, rig and characteristics of all styles of yachts which have received 


yachts, their gear, yawls, stearing apparatus, boat building and much other closely related matter is entered upon. 


Wind ward—Accommodation Plan XLVIII. 


London: SAMSON, LOW, MARSTON & CO., 188 Fleet Street. 
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SPORTSMAN’S 


Camping or Fishing Tents 
OF ALL KINDS, SHAPES AND SIZES, 





Yacht and Canoe Sails of most approved styles. 
Also awnings for store fronts, windows, yaa boats, 
ete. New style of Canoe Tents made at low figures. 
Flags, Burgees and covers of all kinds. Camp 
Stoves, Camp Chairs, Sacking Bottoms, Hammocks, 
all kinds of Fancy Tents, and in fact anything made 
from canvas when an intelligent dese a is given 
of what may be needed. My beautifully illustrated 

circular now ready. Send stamp fcr price list. Ad- 
lreas 8. HEMM cWWAY, 60 uth at. N. ¥, City, 


THE GRAND RAPIDS 


PORTABLE COTTAGES 
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Are briefly described as follows: The sides and H 
roof are 3-ply Veneer, the fastenings are iron pins, F 
no nails or screws being used. Can be easily put if 
up or taken down wit oe mutilation. Are very hh 
light and durable, and are furnished in different if 
sizes and designs. M 
Illustrated catalogue mailed on applica ion. M 
RONNE & BARBOUR, 81 New St., New York M 
LEONCE DE METS, 126 S. 2nd St., Phila, Pa. M 
MANUFACTURER'S AGENTS. N 
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Debility, ! 
Scrofula, Ar 
Rheumatism Bo 
or Consumption, Bo 
is superior to any 1n de- Bo 
licacy of taste and smell, Bo 
medicinal virtues and purity. Cai 
London, European and New Cai 
York physicians pronounce it the Pp 
purest and best, Sold by Druggists. pe 

° . Wholesale A a 
\W.H.Sehieffelin & Co.( 7 s°ere‘ca2e7:) NewYork Can 
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This book covers the 


The rules necessary for the 


With their aid and the specifi- 


The new International Rules of the Road, 


The Cutter Mamie. 
XLIX. The Mamie—Midship Section, 
L. The Mamie—Sail Plan. 
LI. Six-Beam Cutter. 
LII. Six-Beam Cutter—Sail Plan. 
LUI. The Cutter Surf. 
LIV. The Cutter Surf—Sail Plan. 
LV. The Cutter Surf—Midship Section 
LVI. The Cutter Surf—Cabin Plans. 
LVII. The Cutter Spankadillo. 
LVIII. The Cutter Madge. 
LIX. The Madge—Ironwork. 
LX. The Schooner Gaetina. 
LXI. The Nonpareil Sharpie! 
LXII. The Cynthia. 
LXIII. The Cruising Sneakbox. 
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Sportsman’s Library. 


We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 











ANGLING. 
Adirondack Fishes, Fred Mather............ Fs) 
American Angler’s Book, Memorial Edition, ga 

MEE ciiacdegvubsccas capgassuvcseccesaededc 
American Salmon Fisherman. 100 
Angling, Pennell..... . 50 
Angling Talks, Dawson... 50 
Art of Angling, Holberton,.. 50 
Black Bass Fishing, Henshall 8 00 
Fish Culture, Norris.............. 1 75 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching, Roose- 

Eo Sons Cac xalencecuree deme 1 50 
Fishing With the Fly, Orvis-Cheney Collect- 

Re I cs vias sipssticcs coenncesaes 2 50 
Fly Fishing and Fly Making for Trout,Keene 1 50 
Fly Fishing in Maine Lakes................++ 2 00 
Wig Wine, PORNO. «5s occ cesciccescccccvces 50 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle, Wells............. 2 50 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing.......... 2 50 
Frank Forester’s Fishing With Hook and 

Bins cree idca wnasidusexavasdcdereusdescuehud 25 
FVGGl OG PYGERINGG.. «00:00 0cccccesavesees 1 00 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium............ i) 
Medern Practical Angler, a Guide to Fly 

WN cle wevcrnks areceuer eatvcesseeuceses 1 50 
Primes F Go QeFiiaS. 0. - cccccvecccccsses 2 50 
Rod and Line in Colorado Waters........... 1 00 
ee EO RE eee eee 15 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 

a IEE, ovo ese ccndcnnccesecscoues 2 00 
Trolling for Pike, Salmon and Trout........ 50 
The Game Fish of the Northern States and 

British Provinces, by Roosevelt............ 2 00 
ROG COI Nie oo. ania cc accccnncdseees 100 

NATURAL HISTORY. 
A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abbott 1 50 
A. O. U. Check List of N. A. Birds........... 3 00 
American Bird Fancier................. r 50 
Antelope and Deer of America, Caton 2 50 
Baird’s Birds of North America: Land Birds 

3 vols., $30; colored, $60; Water Birds, 3 

vols. $24; ME ccs Codsnacececsereacas . 60 00 
Wishes ie eacanace 7 75 
Birds and Wild Animals, Wilson 1% 
Birds Nesting, Ingersoll.......... 12 
Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania. . 400 
Birds and Their Haunts........... 3 00 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams............. 50 
Common Objects of the Seashore........ evs 50 
Coues’ Check List of North American Birds 3 00 
Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, 

MM 5c occ cs cas aeda sends ow ccuweces 2 00 
Guide to the Study of Insects, Packard..... 5 00 
Half Hours with a Naturalist............... 150 
Holden’s Book of Birds, pa..........---...+5- 25 
Insect World, Figuier............+++-++.++000: 150 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation. Harris..... 4 00 
Intelligence of Animals, 54illus., Menaut... 1 00 
Mammals of New York, paper $4; cloth.... 5 00 
Manual of Taxidermy, Maynard............. 1 25 
Manual of Vertebrates, Jordan.............. 2 50 
Maynard’s Butterflies, colored plates........ 5 50 
Minot’s Land and Game Birds............... 3 00 
TROEICG ONEe TRU. <. oo cece cc ccc cctcdcvccscess 75 
Naturalist’s Assistant, Kingsley..... ....... 1 50 
Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard............. aoce OE 
Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 

ME ct oc caneanaaresensanesaceauae 150 
SE as oii cccccncwcrsncantcectoavensees 15 
Taxidermy Without a Teacher, Manton..... 50 
Taxidermists’ Manual, illus., Brewn, ...... 100 
Taxidermists’ Manual, illus., Brown, paper 50 
Wilson's Noctes Ambrosian, by Prof. Wil- 

son, J. G. Lockhardt, James ogg and Dr. 

Maginn, 6 vols., crown 8vo., cloth, $9.00; 

coe cass cccoca tecdndecaes Semon. 5< 18 00 

BOATING AND YACHTING. 

Art of Sailmaking, illustrated............... 3 00 
Boat Building and Sailing, Neison........... 3 00 
Boat Sailing and Management, Prescott. ... 50 
Boat Sailor’s Manual........ cesipedennes ses 2 00 
peeeing Trip on New England Rivers....... 125 
Book of Knots, illustrated............ ....... 1 2 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, Seneca........... 100 
Canoe and Boat Building tor Amateurs, W. 

I ct ae eccaSuncceteseeee enaceete 1 50 
Canoe Handling, C. B. Vaux................. 100 
Canoeing in Kanuckia, Norton & Halberton 50 
Suace — ee saat os saiueesas*"3** 3 = 

anoe, Voyage 0. e Paper, Bishop’s....... 
Corinthian Vachienen. Biddle Rinedeucecmera a 
Cruises in Small Yachts Speed.............. 2 
Cruise of the Little Nan...............++++++. 
Donaldson’s Steam Machinery............... 1 
Fore and Aft Seamanship..... ae sesecesieuses 
Four Months in a Sneakbox, Bishop......... 1 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing....... ...... 1 
From the Forecastle to the Cabin, Samuels. 1 
Hints on Boat Sailing and Racing, Fitz- 

NE RON EER PIES IPOS 1 
Knots, Ties and Splices........ ncaa gatewanees 
RIE WOES iss coccuscts xcenesenkccaenece 
Model Yachts, Grosvenor..... ea 






Paddle and Portage.......... “e ¢ 
Practical Boat Building, Neiso 
Practical Boat Sailing, Davies... masseses a 
Riggers’ Guide and Seamens’ Assistant..... 
Sails and Sailmaking, illus., Kipping, N. A. 
Sailor’s Handy Book, Lieut. Qualtrough.... 
Sailor’s Language, W. Clark Russell, illus. 
Seven Pictures of Crack Yachts............. 
The America’s Cup, paper 50; cloth.......... 
The Canoe Aurora, Dr. C. A. Neidé........ ; 
Vacation Cruising, Rothrick................. 
Yacht Architecture, Dixon Kemp..... ..... 
Yacht and Boat Sailing, Kemp............... 
Yacht Sailor, Vanderbeck.................... 
Yachts, Boats and Canoes, Stansfeld-Hicks 
Yachts, Small, C. P. Kunhardt............... 
Yachtsman’s Guide, Patterson..........-.... 
Yachtsman’s Handy Book, Rules of the 
Road, Signals, Seamanship, etc............ 
Yachtsman’s Manual and Handy Book, by 
WINER occcn. caccastaacecconiancans “a 
GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 
Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard.............. 
Atlas of New Jersey Coast................... 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth 
GOVeFMMEMt TODOEE. .....cccccccsceccccesccce 
Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, pemer. ie 
Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and Rangeley 
La @, PAPEL «----- ese ee ee ences rena eeeee 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Moesehead Lake... 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley Lake R’g’n 
Guide Book and Map of Dead River Region 
Guide to Adirondack Region, Stoddard .... 
Guide to Androscoggin Region............... 
Historical and Biographical Atlas of New 
COUN CON a 5.6 csi cce acces a eeenretaes snes 
Map of the Indian River, Florida, Le Baron, 
strong linen paper, $3; plaim.. ............ 
Map of the Thousand Islands................ 
Muskoka and Northern Lakes of Canada... 
Ole BE, MINER, TIME... cats sececs sescsese 
Our New Alaska, by Charles Hallock....... 
Southern California, by T. S. Van Dyke..... 
Sportsman’s Gazetteer. Hallock... . --.... 
St. Lawrence River Charts, U.S. Survey... 
SPORTS AND GAMES. 
American Boy’s Own Book Sports and Games 
Athletic Sports for Boys, Stonehenge....... 
Boy’s Book of Sports and Pastimes..... .... 
Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc. 
Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes...... 
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CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 
Adventures in the Wilderness, Murray..... 
Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks, 

WOE col dade Sactindde wasdduss cas utaa< 
Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in 

WOU cn dd cc Vandauduarerondneuccaser<eas 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman............. 
Camping and Cruising in Florida, Henshall 
Canoe and Camp Cookery, by “Seneca”’..... 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson. ‘ 
EERBOD CM OOMMIMEE cccses. crs cessscese 
How to Hunt and a Batty’s. 
Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher. 
Woodcraft, ‘‘Nessmuk” 

HORSE. 

Roots and Saddles, Mrs. Custer............. 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols........ ............ 





add’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo : 


Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor. 12mo. 
Diseases of Horses, Dalziel, paper.. 
Horses, Famous American Race. ... 
Horses, Famous American Trotting. . 
Horses, Famous, of America.......... 
Horsemanship for Women, Mead, illus. by 
WU caccievevinne Cuncaucsscdundecussacasauns 
How to Handle and Educate Vicious Horses, 
II coe cedncccukecededsancs seadcccnacvwed 
Jenning’s Horse Training.................... 
Mayhew’s Horse Doctor, 400 illus............ 
Mayhew’s Horse Management .............. 
McClure’s Stable Guide...............seeeeee: 
Practical Horse Keeper............eessccecee 
FUMING GHG DPIVING. 60.0.0. 5cosececcce seoceee 
Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s..... 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edit’n, 8vo 
Stonehenge on the Horse, Amer. ed., 12mo.. 
Tne OOK OF the TIGGHS... .. 2... ..0.ccacccecee 
The Saddle Horse, Guide to Riding and 
NUMDRORS HM kccccse sancsccuceveveus ake 
Veterinary Dictionary, CU cccscessuccacs 
Wallace’s American Stud Book.............. 
Wallace’s American Trotting Register, 2 vols 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of America.... 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse, illus..... 
HUNTING—SHOOTING. 
Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds 
OF Chie Werle, 2a TB. ciscicciecnsc cescsesecs 
American Seucteman, The, Lewis........... 
Antelope and Deer of America, Caton...... 
Bear Hunting, Bowman....................¢. 
Down the West Branch, by Capt. Farrar.... 
Field, Cover and Trap chectng. Bogardus.. 
Fifty Years with Gun and Rod ............. 
Frank Forester’s Sporting Scenes and Char- 
I ar i Bias capccdecuarenesscuscne 
F. Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen. 
Gunsmiths’ Manual, illus., 376 pp.... ....... 
How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow........ 
How I Became a a. TEES sazeces 
How to Hunt and Trap, Batty................ 
Hunter and Trapper, Thrasher.............. 
TRGNGOP Fh IMNG BOE oo cecscstsnccesccivenss 
Hunting Trips of a Ranchman, Roosevelt. . 
Hurlingham Gun Club Rules................. 
Instructions in Rifle Firing, by Capt. Blunt. 
Nimrod in the North, Schwatka....... ‘a 
Poems of the Rod and Gun, McLellan. 
Rifle Practice, Wingate.........._..... 
Rod and Gun in California, Van Dyke 
A Tain i csc nc cctatessiscecne 
Shooting on the Wing.............. 
Sport with Gun and Rod, cloth.......... q 
Sport with Gun and Rod, new, plain edition. 
“mbossed leather........ Sakae ncawed acaedde 
Sporting Adventures in the Far West....... 
Still-Hunter, Van Dyke...............---e+000 
Stephens’ Fox Hunting..................0000. 
The Gun and Its Development, Greener..... 
OPN ENING ogo crane scar icucccpiscduascoces dees 
Three in Norway, or Rifle, Rod and Gun in 
ROR 5 cce dev exacdscvacee dcuawacaaneweses 
Trajectory Test............. eagceduaaanenias . 
Wing and Glass Ball Shooting with a Rifle, 


by H.C. Bliss 
With Pack and Rifle in the So. West, Daunt 
KENNEL. 











American Kennel, Burges.................... 
Breeders’ Kennel Record and Acc’t Book... 
Dog, Diseases of, Dalziel..................2008 
ge 
Dog Breaking, Floyd ates cuncnasauslawhuaeiata 
Dog Breaking, Hutchinson......... ......... 
Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson... 
Dog Training vs. Breaking, Hammond...... 
oS Ee First Lessons and Points of 
MIE 0 evade enacacscadscevenecédaeceon 
Dogs and Their Doings, Morris........ ..... 
Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo....... 
Dogs, Points of Judging................+000.. 
Dogs and the Public.... 
Dogs, Their Managemen 
Disease, by Ashmont............ id 
Englishe Do ES, pears of 157 ay 
English K. C. 8. Book, Vol L..... a 
English K. C. 8S. Book, Vols. III. to 1X., each 
English K.C.S. Book, Vols. XI. to XIII., each 
Glover’s Album. Treatise on Canine Diseases 
Our Friend the Dog, Stables........ ..... ace 
Points of Judging and First Lessons........ 
Practical Kennel Guide, Stables............. 
Principles of Do Training, Ashmont....... 
Setter Dog, the, Laverack...................+ 
Stonehenge on the Dog....................... 
The Dog, y (0 ee 
The Mastiff, the History of, M. B. Wynn.... 
Training Trick Dogs, illus.................... 
Vero Shaw’s Book on the Dog, cloth, $8.00; 
MMNMEOIE. . Cvcenccedecoccexs cotencdiases 
OO On CN oo iva cee cecanavccasxccaus 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Antelope and Deer of America, Caton.. .... 
Adventures on the Great Hunting Grounds 
OE Te Wee Se Mics. hccvccccesecccescss 
Atlas of New a ere 
Black Hills of Dakota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth 
CII, NOI ae oc ccccecnececeesescine 
Complete Poultry Manual............. ...... 
PIII BE accep aladceccacusce excducncsned 
Hite AGiGs THO MGGM, ..... .cccccccccccscocccce 
Forest and Stream Fables......... . ........ 
Growth of the Steam Engine....... .. ; 
Hand Book of Tree Planting, Eglerton...... 
Historical and Biographical Atlas vu ‘New 
Jersey Coast 
ROU OMI ONO ca necacccen so cotadanesses 
Life an 
per vol 
Nessmuk’s Poems.. Fa 
Old St. Augustine, Fla., illus. 














eee 

Our Arctic Province, Alaska, Elliott 
Practical qesettre, by Patler.......... 
Practical Pigeon Keeping, Wright.......... 


Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration, 


Batty... ..2.-cescceceee coccccescccoeereees 
Pe CG ogo « darcne cectdsscceceses ° 
Profitable Poultry Kee ings PMN co cngceuce 
Southern California, Van Dyke.............. 
Ss n’s Gazetteer, Hallock........ .... 
Text Book on Steam and Steam Engines.... 


The Aneroid Barometer; its Construction 


a vance nacetacdddua deaceuss sccadduncecs 
Wild Woods Life, Farrar................ caida 
Wonders of the Yellowstone, Richardson... 
Woodcraft, by Nessmuk......... Senvewagvedes 
Woods and Lakes of Maine......-ssressevres 








YACHTS, BOATS 


AND 


CANOES, 


‘*' WITH SPECIAL CHAPTERS ON MODEL YACHTS 
1 25 AND SINGLEHANDED SAILING. 
75 BY 
1 0 C. STANSFELD-HICKS. 
i= AUTHOR oF “Our Boys, AND WHAT TO Do WITH THEM. 
He NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND DIAGRAMS, 
AND 
1 S WORKING DRAWINGS OF MODEL YACHTS AND VARIOUS SMALL CRAFT 


SUITABLE FOR AMATEURS. 


‘as 
a 00 Designing, Model Making, Drawing; Model Yachts, their Design and Construction; Lead 
2 50 | Keels; Stils and Principles of Model Yacht Sailing; Spars, Rigging and Fittings for Model 

50 | Yachts; Model Yacht Sailing and Rasinz; Sails for Boats and Canoes; Reefing Gear; Prac- 
tical Building; Steam*and Manual Power Canoes; Canoes, Kayak, Proa, Birch, Pram, 
Corragh, Coracle, Junk, Sampan; Construction of Rob Roy Canoe; Canadian Birch and 
Canvas Canoes; Snarpies, Building and Rigging; Centerboards; Descriptions of Designs; 
Singlehanded Sailing; Rob Roy, Procyon, Kate, Silver Cloud, Undine, Viper, Titwillow: 
1 295 | Interior Plans, Rigging and Sailing, Cooking, etc. Displace nent Sheet and Calculations. 


DESIGNS: 

Model Yachts.—Defiance, Isolde, Bonny Jean, and 10-tonner with sail plan, 

Canoes.—Birch, Mersey Paddling Canoe, L’Hirondelle, Sailing Canoe. 

Sailing Boats and Yachts.—Dabchick, Wideawake, Myosotis, Una, Singlehander by C. P 
Clayton, Puffin, 3-ton Racer, 3-ton Cruiser, 24ft. Auxilliary (steam and sail) fishing boat, 

This volume contains much that is valuable and inte:esting to American yachtsmen and 
canoeists. The design, construction and use of small craft of all kinds is treated of ina simple 
and entertaining style, and the instructions are clear and easily understood. 

Large crown 8vo., 380 pages and 16 large folding plates. 


Price, Postpaid, $3.50. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 


39 Park Row, New York. 


TH ATOUBON MAGAZINE 


The June number contains the following: 


JOHN JAMES AUDUBON—V. 
GOLDEN-WINGED WOODP£ZCKER (Illus ) 
BYRAM AND GHOPAL~—Il1. 
MAINTAINING THE BALANCE OF LIFE. 


FIFTY COMMON BIRDS AND HOW Tf) 
KNOW THEM. 


@Recc RoR coco 


SSSSSS SSSSyssssys 
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3 ANNIH’S NEW HOME. 

2 THE AUDUBON NOTE BOOK: 

2 An Audubon Badge. 

2 Membership Returns. 

1 Lost and Found. 

1 In the Everglades. 

Natural History Museum Reception. 

* THE AUDUBON SOCIETY. 

5 

= Monthly, 50 cts. per year; 6 cts. per copy. 
» 

i Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 





40 Park Row, New York. 


“Forest and Stream” Fables, 


By AWAHSOOSE. 
1, The Puppies Who Didn’t Know It Was Loaded. 
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2 00 2. The Wise and Foolish Pike. 
3 S 8. The Fox and His Guests. 
3 00 4. The Foolish Fish, 
1 00 5. The Robin and the Pewee. 
6. The Unlucky Bass. 
25 7. The Shrike and the Hawk. 
1% ? : 
"5 A series of seven fables in prose and to every one a picture. 
25 All of them have pith and point best appreciated by anglers 
vb) and sportsmen, but not a one of them is without a moral for 
the wise and foolish of the world in general. Price 10 cents. 
2 For sale by all newsdealers. 
5 FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
¢ 39 Park Row, New York. 


LONDON: Davies & Co., 1 Finch Lane. 


Canoe and Camp Cookery. 


By “SENECA.” 


A practical cook book for canoeists, Corinthian sailors and outers. Practical because 
the author gives explicit and intelligible directions for preparing such dishes as he has him- 
self actually tested in camp and on a cruise. This is just where the recipes differ from the 
absurdly impracticable dishes given in some so-called camp cookery books. The cooking 
outfit is described, and numerous hints on camp economy udd to the value of the work. 


Cloth, 96 pages. Price $1.00. 
NE 
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People ot refined taste who desire exceptionally fine 
cigarettes should use only our Straight Out, 
put 7 in satin packets and boxes of 

Os and 100s. 


WM. S. KIMBALL & CO. 


Os, 20s, 
14 First Prize Medals. 


; W YORK: Forest AND STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 39 Park Row. 
LONDON: Daviss & Co., 1 Finch Lane. Cornhill. 
s TT. ST ET TTA ER AEE ERS IEE BS OG EER ERT EE a 
3| E*orest Funes. 
2 —BY— 
75 
se GEO. W. SEARS. 
sca (“NESSMUK.”) 
i 20 Large octavo, 308 pages, printed on heavy paper, bound in cloth, gold lettering, with 
: - a portrait of the author. Price, $1.50. 
4 50 FOR SALE BY ALL BOOK DEALERS. 
3 Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 40 Park Row. N. Y. 
RE SIL SNELL SEAN RE PSE LL ET TERN ATE I TEE. SLY AY IO TTBS IE GIO I Em 
20 BRIMBALW’S SATIN 
8 00 tag STRAIGHT CUT CIGARETTES. 
50 
75 
2 
50 
00 
00 
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(JuLy 7, 1897, 








THE SKINNER 


LINE DRYING REEL. 


Light, Compact, Strong. 


7 Plated metal and brass; 
sets up in a minute; packed 
in small flat box % inch thick. 
Sent Poe Ket 50c. 

Address BUKER & SKINNER, 
RocurouD, Itis 


JOHN P. MOORE'S SONS, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Acme Split Bamboo Rods. 


Made by Chas. E. Wheeler 














Also sell SPLIT BAMBOO RODS, Bait 


or Fly, Two Tips, Good Quality, $7.00. Send 
for circular ef Bottom Prices on Lines, 


Hooks, etc. 


SPARKHALL’S 


SPECIFIC 


‘Sprung Knees, 
Cocklad Ankles 
LAMENESS 


OF ALL KINDS, AND 


WEAK BACKS, <%= 


or interfere with the 
8 wor 








The Acme Split Bambeo Rods we believe to be 
tthe best rod for the money, and are made as fol- 
lows: Hexagonal, German Silver Mounted, Solid 
Reel Seat, Weit Ferrules, Metal Plugs, Cane 
Whipped Rutt, Extra Tip, in hollow, round wood 
case which completely protects the rod. Ask 
your dealer for them. 


G2" Every Acme Rod Guaranteed. 
Acme Kod No. 6, $16.25. Acme Rod No. 4, $14.50. 


Box 3,048. 302 Broadway, N.Y. 
Go Prepared for Accidents 


When starting on a fishing trip.) DODGE’S 
FERRULE CEMENT is just the thing to fasten 
ferrules on a new rod, or repair a broken one. 
Of dealers, or send 25 cents and get a box by mail. 


A. B. DODGE, Manchester, W. H. 


SPORTSMAN'S OUTFIT 


Is incomplete unless it tai few ti: 
Saab endaeen contains a few et wg ana 


WILBUR’S 
OCOA-THETA 


which requires no boiling, and is the most con 
beverage for oamp or cabim’ Ilb-and ib fee 225 
express (where your dealer does not keep it) for 50c. per Ib. 








Before Using. 


Will not Blister 
hors: e 
Testimonials mailed free on Application, 


The Specific is sold in quart bottles, price 8:2. 
New York: §chn Carle & Sons, 153 Water street, ° 
Hartford, Conn.: A, Marwick, Jr. & Co., 376 Asylum st. 
San Francisco, Cal.: Wakelee & Co. 
Chicago, I1}.: J. H. Fenton, 211 and 213 Wabash avenue. 
Chicago, Ill.: Morrison, Plummer & Co., 52 Lake street. 
Boston, Mass.: Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., 36 Hanover streets 
Savannah, Ga.: Solomons & Co., Market Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Johnston, Holloway & Ca 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Loughrey & Frew, 1a? Wsod street. 
Newark, N. J.: P. Hayden, 50 Mechanileé stroet. 
__ And the ee 
R. H. SPARKHALL, Prop. and Manf’t’r, 
22 & 24 Cass Street, Detroit, Mich., U.S.A 
and Windsor, Ontario. 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE. 


The only $3. SEAMLESS 
Shoe in the world. 








For 
GENTLEMEN 














a warranted (onksess bution 
u. 0. WILBUR & SONS, Mits., Philada., Pa, = ‘lurable cas 6 


those costing $5 or $6. AQ 
W. L. DOUGLAS 
$2.50 SHOE excels 
the $3 Shoes adver- 
tised by other 
firms. 
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Adirovdack Preserve Association. 


The Association was incorporated last year, 
having for its object the encouragement of social 
recreation, and of boating, fishing, lawful sports 
and the preservation of game and forests. The 
club house is situated in Essex Co., close to Mink, 
Thumb, Beaver, Loon and Moose Lakes, and is 
to be kept open the entire year so that members 
can take advantage of any portion of the fishing 
and hunting season, winter or summer. Photo- 
graphs of the lakes and principal points of inter- 
est can be seen at the officc of the Association. 
The membership is limited and the initiation fee 
$100. Applications for membership may be made 
to J. G. CASE, Secretary, 

178 Broadway, New York. 


Salmon Fishing in Canada. 


We have the largest stock in America of Forrest 
& Son’s celebrated Salmon Flies, Rods, Reels, 
Casting Lines, ete., etc. We have everything in 
Fishing Tackle for the successful capture of Sal- 
mon and Trout in Canadian waters. American 
anglers can obtain their complete outfit from us 
far below New York prices. Spliced Salmon and 
Trout Rods a specialty. Salmon and Trout Rods 
made to order and repaired. W.W. Greener’s 
Guns, Eley Bros. Ammunition, Curtis & Harvey s 
Diamond Grzin Powder, —_ Pigeons, Black- 
birds, Glass Balls, Traps and all kinds of sporting 
goods. Send stamp for >? illustrated catalogue. 

T. W. BOYD & SON, 1641 Notre Dame st., 
Montreal, Canada. 


PECK & SNYDER, 


124,126 & 128 Nassau St., N. Y. 
DEALERS IN 


Fine Fishing Tackle. 


Two-piece Greenwood Lake Black Bass Rod, 
German silver mounted $4 

Same Rod, Nickel Plated Mountings........ 3 

Best Baits for Trolling for Bass and Pickerel 
are the White Bait Phantom Minnow, 
sizes Nos. 4 and 5, each 


(Name and price 
stamped on bottom of each Shee.) 


Boys all wear the W. L. DOUGLAS 82 SHOE. 
If your dealer does not reep them, send your name on 
postal to W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


MOOSEHEAD LAKE 
ANDT 


NORTH MAINE WILDERNESS, 
__A handsome, volume of 236 pages, containing 30 
illustrations and a large map of the entire north- 
ern part of the State. This is the most complete 
and comprehensive guide to the Moosehead re= 
gion published, and should be in the hands of 
et contemplating a visit to that coun. 
try. Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1. Mailed on receipt 
of price by | JAMAICA PUBLISHING CO.,. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


em i ns en 


Forest oy Bird Store, 
established 1872. Sing- 
ing Birds, Talking Par- 
rots, Bird Cages, Pure 
Seed, Song Restorer, 
Insect Cure, Fishing 
Tackle, Bird Books, 
Poultry Supplies, Gold 
e . Fish, Dogs & their Med- 

‘nes, Ferrets, Bird’s Eyes. S. H. WILSON, 
349 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Still-Hunter, 


= a 
TT: 8.-VAN DY EE. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00. 


FORES1 AND STREAM lL’UBLISHING UO., 
89 Park Row New York 
























CATALOGUES FREE = ANY aaa ' 
; =e ot \’) Ni 
00tS, SMI ‘ 


PANNA 


BELCHER 


Shot Shell Loader, 


LOADING MADE A PLEASURE, 
Boon for Trap Shooters. 


PRICE, $10.00 COMPLETE 
FOR ANY GAUGE SHELL. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 





Nea 
Best ly Spoons, Nos. 4 and 5, each.......... 
American Spinner, Nos. 5 and 6, each....... 75 
Nickel Plated Bass and Pickerel Trolls. ... 30 
We have ail the best Reels, Lines, etc. in 
stock for all kinds of fishing. 
100ft. Bank Line, two Hooks and Sinker..... 35 


SAR 


3 
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Descriptive Circulars sent on application to 
manufacturer. 


CHAS. W. DIMICK, 194 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 































Machts and Canoes Sor Sule. 
A Small Steam Launch 


(New) for $450.00. 

For particulars address WM. R. OSBORN, 
Peekskill, N. Y. Builder of Steam Launches, 
Sail Boats, Row Boats and Canoes, Established 
Thirty Years. Send 4 cents in stamps for cata- 
logue and prices. 


DuDOP YACHT FOR SALE 


The fine keel sloop Viva, E. Y. C., 52.6 over all, 
44 waterline, 16.2 beam, 7ft. draft; very room 
below deck; one large stateroom; W. C. an 
clothes closet; sails new last year. A very fast 
and able boat in all weathers, Sound and in 
perfect order; ready for sea. 
G. W. BENSON, 
36 Purchase st., Boston, Mass, 


WINGLEHANDER READY FOR LAUNCH. 
ing, beautiful little “centeroard deck, 18 











waterline, 7 beam, 3 draft, centerboard and lead 
kee); =e rig for singlehand sailing} cabin for 
two, SINGLEHANDER, care Forest and St#eain. 


OR SALE.—ONE HERRESHOFF STEA 
yacht, T0ft, long, very fast and admirably 
adapted fot day excursions} requiies a crew of 
ut two men. For pa¥ticulars address the HER: 
ESHOFF M’F’G CO., Bristol, R. I., where the 
yacht can be seen. 


Wanted, | 


OPIES WANTED.—JAN. 4, 11, 18 and 25. FEB. 1, 
March 8 and Sept. 13, 1883; Feb. 7 and 14, March 
6, 1884. Weare short of these issues, and would be 
obliged if any of our readers having one of all of 
these numbers that they do not want will send to 
Forest and Stream Pub. Co.. 39 Park Row. New 


York City. mar26,tf 
for Sale. 


G REEN RIVER.—THE SUBSCRIBER OF- 
XJ fers for sale a ten years’ Government lease 
of the exclusive right to fish in about 30 miles of 
the main Green River in the Province of New 
Brunswick, Canada. It is thus named from the 
purity of its waters. One day by rail from Fred- 
ericton will place the sportsman at its mouth, 
where men and canoes can be had; it is naviga- 
ble for these and light boats to its sources; it runs 
through picturesque forests, and is probably the 
best river for trout in Eastern America, Full 
information given on application to the subs 
scriber. Reference is given by permisaion to J,H. 
PHAIR . Fishery Commissioner for New 
Brunswick. EDWARD JACK, Fredericton, New 

















Brunswick, Canada. 


'NHE ATTENTION OF SPORTSVEN IS 

called to a most desirable tract in Essex 
County for hunting and fishing} eight hours 
from New York City} 12,000 acres in one rcel, 
or can be divided} Hudson and Indian Rivers 
unite on the tract, wh.ch has also three lat 
trout ponds (3g mile to 144 miles long); deer and 
winged game} land well wooded with hard tim: 
ber. Offered at extraonlinaty dareain, 

> DE 


; VITT, 
Or GEO, D. KRUMBHAAR, Albany, N. Y 
Philadelphia, Pa. 7,4 


Chestér White, Berkshire 
and Poland China _ Pigs, 
fine setter dogs, Scotch 
Collies, Foxhounds and 
Beagles, Sheep and eeiey 
= bred and for sale by W. 
GIBBONS & CO., West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
Send stamp for circular and price list. 


IVE WHITE HARES (Lepus Americanus) 
captured and properly boxed and delivere 

to express in Bethel, Me., in good condition on 

receipt of orders and remittances at $3 per pair. 

Refer to Hon. H. O. Stanley, Dixfield, Me., 

and Game Commissioner. J. G. RICH, Bethel, 
Me. decl6,tf 


ro SALE AT A BARGAIN.—ONE JOHN 
A. Nichols’ B. L., 12-bore, 3Uin., 844lbs., finest 
Quality, elaborately en praved., highly finished 


and perfectly new. Will be sold at ooE the 








original cost. Can be seen at H. C. S RES, 
178 Broadway, New York. sept2,tf 





R SALE.—AN ISLAND ON THE SOUTH- 
ern coast of Massachusetts. Good fishin: 
and beach for bathing. Located in_the bes 
summer climate in the world. For full particu- 
lars address EDWARD B. MERRILL, Mutual 
Life Building, 32 Nassau st., N. Y. myl19,tf 


ALMON FOR RENT, TWO DAYS FROM 

New York to the river. First-class fishing 

for four rods, camp house, four rooms; guides 

engaged for present owner who cannot go to the 

pools; trout lake handy. Apply to ABBEY & 
MBRIE, 18 Vesey st., New York. tf 


A FISHING.—FINE FISHING FOR 
two rods can be had on the Dartmouth River, 
P. Q., for balance of season. For terms apply to 
APPLETON & LITCHFIELD, 304 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass. It 


Iu the Stud. 
CASTLE ROCK SCOTCH COLLIE KENNELS 
rf ng 5 Stub be Ben Nevis, ex 


»BE Nwrvis .. $15. oung dogs and 


Can be seen or ad 


i tantl hand. 
puppies SW. E. MUNSON, Branford, Conn. 














IN THE STUD. 


MAINSPRING, Fee $50. 
Champ. Beaufort’s best son, SACHEM, Fee $25. 
J.H. PHELAN. 


Apply to > ie 
75 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J. 








CcCLriiIrYPPEtR. 

A typical collie with the proper coat. See press 
notices. By champion Eclipse out of Nestor. 
This is the strain that produced Glenlivat, Glen- 
——— Heather, Luella, Helen, etc. 
ee $20. One or two good dog Rt pies for sale. 
JAS. WATSON, P. O. Box 770, elphia. 


* THE STUD.—HANDSOME ENGLISH 

setter PREMIER (A.K.C.S.B. 5047), Dashing 
Monarch ex Armida). Fee $15. In the field Pre- 
mier is very fast and stylish, full of popat and & 
tireless hunter. Won 2d at Boston, 1886. Sire of 
Premier's Lad, 2d at Boston, 1887. Address BLUE | 
BLOOD KENNEL, Newburyport, Mass. 





Hu the Stud. 


BLEMTON KENNELS, 


HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 
Fox-Terriers at Stud 


Champ. LUCIFER (as in preesenti)—Fee $50, 
To a few approved bitches. 
Sire, champion Splinter; dam, Kohinoor, winner 
of many cups and prizes in England. 


BACCHANAL—Fee $20. 


Winner of pene rizes in America and England, 
Sire, ch. The ieavrtnns dam, ch. Bedlamite. 


REGENT VOX-~ Fee $10. 


Prize winner. 
Sire, Tackler; dam, Sandy Vic. 


RESOLUTE—Fee $20. 


To a few approved bitches. 
Sire, champ. Result; dam, champ. Diadem. 


Lucifer and Bacthanal will leave for England 
n the jst of June fot the Jubilee show, return: 
ng 1H the niiddle of July: Intending breeders 

plea 


se note q 
‘Address GERMAN HOPKINS, 
Hempstead, L, I, 


AT STUD 


Yo » few approved bitchts only, 
Rough-Coated St. Bernard 


BARRY Xe, 


Born Jan: 25, 1885. ist prize at lite Westmin- 
ster show; N. Y:; only time ever exhibited: 

 Bi60e, $50.00. | 
: Bited by Bello, S.H.S.B: Swiss Kennel Register 
No. 14; winner of many Ist prizes in Switzerland. 
Dam Gemma, 2d prize, Basle, 1885. Gemma, by 
Barry, now called Landgrave in England, winner 
of many ist and special prizes in Switzerland 
and England. Breeders will notice that in breed- 
ing Barry II. combines the best strains of blood 
in Switzerland. His brothers are prize winners 
and sires of prize winners in Germany and Aus- 
tria. Imported and owned 5! 

W. J. EHRICH, 

306 West 58th street, New York. 


IN THE STUD. | 
Yorkshire Toy Terrier. 


English champion. FEAKNOUGHT (E.K.C.S.B. 
18,079), a typical Yorkshire, coat of even, full 
color, perfect texture, méasuring l7in. across 
(8igin, on a side), weighs 41bs, is half brother to 
champion BRADFORD HERO. Photographs 5) 
cents} complete pedigree and winnings free. An 
imported YORKSHIRE ‘TERRIER dog, with 
oe ee aud —_ record, for sale at low 
price. Address with stam 

, P, H. COOMBS, 


jni6,imo 1 Exchange Block, Bangor, Me: 
STUD FOX-TERRIER 
LLUTTLH SWELL, 
Sire champion Spice, dam Relish} winner of 
many prizesin England. Fee $15. 
BLACK AND TAN TERRIER 
CHAMPION VUORTIGERN 


At stud, Fee $15. Puppies by the above dogs for 
sale. EDWARD LEVER, 906 Walnut st., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. mayl9,tf 
STUD. 
WHITE ENGLISH BULL-TERRIER 


YOUNG ROYAL PRINCE.......... (A.K.R 
Weight 45lbs. Fee net 


Weight 27lbs. Fee $15. 


BOVAL DIAMOND. o5c00s20 cas, 235 (A. 
White English terrier, weight 18lbs. 


Pups by above dogs for sale. Address J. 
NEWMAN. 87 Hanover st., Boston, Mass. 














tf 





myl2, 











W. 





SsSilwer Shoe, 
Imported pug dog: a eu sire. Weight, 13lbs. 
Stud fee, $15 { .K.R. 3758). a for sale, 
CAPITOL CITY KENNELS, 
Lansing, Mich. 


Wick of Waso 
IN THE STUD. 
Fee $50. Limited to six approved bitches. Ad- 
dress NASO KENNELS, msey, N. J. JOHN 
N. Lewis, Manager. febl17,tf 


CcCHRiIicHE T- 


Small prize pug dog, imported stock (A.K.R 
8230), in the stud. Pedigree and full ow. 
HENRY C. BURDICK. 

150 Bridge st., Springfield, ‘Mass. 


The Fennel. 


OUND.—AT MADISON, N. J., A DEER- 
hound dog, evidently about a year and a half 
old. Yellow brindle. Owner can have same by 
applying to the undersigned and paying charges. 
GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, 69 Wall st., m 45, 
New York. 1t 


WA: — ENGLISH BEAGLE HOUND, 
height 13 or 14in., from 2 to 3 yrs. old, with 
pedigree. H.C, WOLFE, Lewisburg, Pa. It 


bes HOUNDS; 2 BITCHES, 1 IN WHELP, f 
years old; 2 dogs, 2 years a all thoroughly 


trained, superior bottom; 2 dogs 2 























year old and 2 

bitch pups, 3 mos. old; royal prize blood. Bar- 

gains. Write to E. P. cLo D, Kennett Square, Pa. 
vy‘, 


T. BERNARDS.—ROUGH AND SMOOTH- 
coated of the best strains; ninety-two awards 
this spring. Orders booked for puppies sired by 
our champions Otho, (rough), Hector (smooth), 
out of prize winning bitches, imported and cham- 
pion-bred. Grown dogs and bitches on sale, im- 
rted from Switzerland, winners of many prizes 
fh'America. THE HOSPICE KENNELS, K. E. 
Hopr, Proprietor, Arlington, N..J. 


. GRAHAM, NEWTOWNBREDA, BELFAST 
Ireland, is prepared to purchase and ship d 
riers. Boss archased frem hed the 








for im) 
follo prises aw: to them: At 

hicago, 1 three 
ook and a shin At New York, 1864, saved 





